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The Myth of the Unguarded Frontier 
1815-1871 


C. P. STACEY 


I 


HE “undefended border” between Canada and the United States has 
long been a favorite text for orators and journalists. It has become, in 
fact, a popular legend, and like most such legends has produced some dis- 
tortion of historic fact. In particular, there has been a tendency to assume 
that the existing happy relationship between the two countries is of much 
longer standing than is actually the case. This is a pity; for the most signifi- 
cant thing about that relationship is its slow and difficult evolution from a 
very different state of affairs.* 
The still relatively undeveloped state of Canadian-American studies is 
1 The material in this article is drawn from a study tentatively entitled “Armament and 
Disarmament in North America” which the writer was asked to contribute to the series “The 
Relations of Canada and the United States” (New Haven, Yale University Press; Toronto, Ryerson 
Press). The work was interrupted, when far advanced, by his entering the army in 1940, On 
returning from active service he found that the series’ sponsors had closed it and no longer 


required his volume. As other work now makes it difficult for him to complete and edit the 
manuscript at this time, he offers one part of it in summary form. 


I 
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reflected in a tendency on the part of scholars to accept the legend as history, 
and in particular to accept the Rush-Bagot naval agreement of 1817 (which 
has received much uncritical admiration in this connection) as the beginning 
of the new era. One recent account of the relations of the two countries con- 
tains the following passage: 


Although no mention of fortifications was made in this agreement, they were 
inevitably affected by its very nature. The need to maintain naval establishments 
now virtually disappeared, and as their defenses were dismantled, so were those _ 
of the other forts which guarded strategic points along the frontier. The unde- * 
fended boundary, if not the actual peace which it henceforth enjoyed, was largely . 
the creation of the Rush-Bagot agreement.? 

The book quoted does not claim to be a product of original investigation, and 
this statement must be blamed upon the inadequacy of the monographic ma- 
terial available to the author. It is in fact entirely unfounded. The naval . 
agreement had no influence whatever upon border fortifications (even those 
of the naval stations), and it was followed, on the Canadian side particularly, 
by an intensification rather than a slackening of general military measures. 
The building of border fortifications on both sides actually ended not in 1817 
but in 1872; before the latter year the “unfortified frontier” is pure myth. 

© For more than half a century after Richard Rush and Sir Charles Bagot ex- 
changed their notes, war between Britain and the United States was always 
considered possible and sometimes considered probable, and military and 
diplomatic calculations were made accordingly. 


Il 


When the news of the treaty signed at Ghent in 1814 reached America, 
few people on either side of the border were so optimistic as to believe that 
the “peace and amity” which it established were to be permanent; and on 
both sides military precautions were put in hand. The British authorities in 
particular, who had shown at Ghent an awareness of the strategic problems 
of Canada which was in marked contrast with their total neglect of such 
matters during the negotiation of the treaty of 1783," now began a long suc- 
cessich of measures incorporating the “lessons learned” during the war and 
providing against further American “aggression.” In 1815 the decision was 

- 2 Edgar W. McInnis, The Unguarded Frontier: A History of American-Canadian Relations 
(New York, 1942), p. 146. 

~ 3 Castlereagh's appreciation of the situation is reflected in his instructions to the British com- 

missioners (Correspondence, Despatches, and Other Papers, of Viscount Castlereagh ... edited 

by his brother, Charles William Vane, Marquess of Londonderry, Third Series, Military and Diplo- 

matic [London, 1853], II, 67-91). British indifference in 1783 appeared particularly in the fail- 


ure to provide, beyond doubt, for the secure possession of the one overland route between Halifax 
and Quebec—the Temiscouata portage. 
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taken to maintain in British North America a much larger regular garrison 
than in 1812;* and when (apparently in response to criticisms ‘of the size of 
the peace establishment heard in Parliament) the force was reduced in 1817, 
the governor-in-chief was reminded at the same time of the desirability of 
improving the militia.® A settlement policy, designed to strengthen the loyal 
population of the provinces, was adopted;* and it is interesting and amusing 
to note that, although care was taken to direct settlers to locations of military 
importance—notably the line of the proposed Rideau Canal—the authorities 
took the view that where tracts of wilderness lay upon the border it was un- 
desirable to settle them; the frontier region was to be left “as much as pos- 
sible in a State of Nature” as a defense against the United States.” This policy 
had to be abandoned in 1821, when it was reported that these lands were 
being occupied by squatters and becoming a refuge for criminals.® 

The war had shown that the defense of Canada was primarily a problem 
in communications; the improvement of the routes from the Atlantic sea- 
board to the Great Lakes area was accordingly a basic object of British mili- 
tary policy in the colonies after 1815, and much money was devoted to it. 
The imperial government made a contribution to the cost of the Lachine 
Canal (opened in 1824), which was a significant stage in the canalization of 
the St. Lawrence;° but London’s interest in this project was probably mainly 
the result of its relationship to another—the establishment of a new canal 
line, remote from the frontier, by way of the Ottawa River and the Rideau 
Lakes to Lake Ontario. The Lachine Canal was a necessary part of this sys- 
tem too. The origins of the great Rideau enterprise are directly connected 
with the American plan, formed early in 1815, to strike at the exposed St. 
Lawrence communication in the event of there being a campaign that year; 
and every British officer who considered Canadian defensive problems dur- 
ing the next decade reported that a water communication independent of 
the international section of the St. Lawrence was a fundamental require- 
ment. The canalization of the Ottawa began, under military auspices, in 

4See the debate in the House of Lords, Mar, 15, 1816, Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 
XXXIII, 305 ff. 

5 Bathurst to Sherbrooke, Feb. 5, 1817, Public Archives of Canada, series G, vol. 9, pp. 25-29. 
On the criticisms, see Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, XXXIII, 305 ff., 376-78, 567-91, also 
The Annual Register... for the Year 1816, chap. 1. 

ê See Helen I. Cowan, British Emigration to British North America 1783-1837 (Toronto, 
ag ee to Sherbrooke, July 1, 1816, Public Archives of Canada, series G, vol. 8, pp. 
pile to Bathurst, Apr. 24, 1821, ibid., series Q, vol. 157, part 1, pp. 182-83. 

2 M. J. Patton, “Shipping and Canals,” in Adam Shortt and Arthur G. Doughty, eds., Canada 
and Its Provinces (Toronto, 1914-17), X, 509-10. On the imperial contribution ( £ 12,000), see 


Bathurst to Maitland, Sept. 30, 1826, in Journal of the House of Assembly of Upper Canada, 
Sess. 1826-27, p. 25. 
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1819, but the more expensive Rideau leg of the undertaking was delayed. In 
1825 a commission headed by Major General Sir James Carmichael Smyth, 
which was sent out by the duke of Wellington to report on the defenses of 
British North America, again emphasized the scheme's importance and at 
the same time declared, very truly, that there was no hope of its being carried 
out by local resources. The province of Upper Canada was poor and there- 
fore considered opulence much more important than defense; the improve- 
ment of the St. Lawrence was more desirable, in the eyes of local politicians, 
than this “back-water” communication. The British government accordingly 
undertook the task itself. The canal was built in 1826-32, and the cost of the 
whole project—over one million pounds—was vastly greater than the esti- 
mate. The reaction to this, in a House of Commons becoming both more 
business-minded and more dubious of the value of colonies, was so hostile 
that ministers feared to ask Parliament for money for more than a fraction 
of the fortifications recommended by Carmichael Smyth. The Ottawa- 
Rideau canal system remained the greatest and most expensive military work 
ever executed by the British government in North America. 

Fortifications, it is clear, were not the only element, and were perhaps 
not even the most important one, in the British strategic scheme in Canada; 
but they were an essential part of it, and the period following the Treaty of 
Ghent was the most active fort-building period in Canadian history. True, in 
1815 the Colonial Office sent out orders that no works were to be undertaken 
“until His Majesty’s Government shall have decided upon some general plan 
for the future defence of the Province”;*” but in 1818 a new governor-in-chief, 
the duke of Richmond, recommended a comprehensive program which, 
thanks in great part to Wellington’s support, was approved and in due 
course carried into effect. Its most important feature—apart from the Ottawa- 
Rideau canals, which Richmond strongly advocated—was a permanent cita- 
del for Quebec; and the imposing work still existing was constructed there 
in 1820-31, at a cost of some £236,500 to the British taxpayer.** For some 
years past, officers had been recommending strengthening Isle-aux-Noix on 
the Richelieu, the British naval base for Lake Champlain; and in 1819 work 


10 The whole episode is reviewed in C. P. Stacey, “An American Plan for a Canadian Cam- 
paign,” American Historical Review, XLVI (January, 1941), 348-58. The total given to Parlia- 
ment in 1835 (£1,069,026) evidently includes the imperial contribution to the Lachine and 
Welland canals. 

11 Two select committees considered the Rideau Canal operation. See Parliamentary Papers, 
1830-31, III, no. 395, and 1831-32, V, no. 570, 

12 Bathurst to Drummond (extract), Oct. 10, 1815, Public Archives of Canada, series C, 
vol. 515, p. 69. 

Be. P. Stacey, “A Note on the Citadel of Quebec,” Canadian Historical Review, XXIX 
(December, 1948), 387-92. 
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began on a new fort, Fort Lennox, to replace the old defenses.** By 1825, 
£57,688 had been expended here.*® (So much for the theory that the agree- 
ment of 1817 led to the dismantling of the defenses of the naval harbors!) 
Another project recommended by Richmond, though initiated earlier, was 
the establishment of a defended supply depot on St. Helen’s Island, Montreal; 
the island was acquired in 1817, and the construction of “bombproof” store- 
houses began in 1819.** Only rudimentary fortifications were provided, how- 
ever, and Montreal remained a permanent weak link in the chain of Canadian 
defense. At Kingston, the naval base on Lake Ontario, improvements in the 
fortifications were discussed, and some were actually authorized; but the 
action taken at this period was limited to repairs and to the construction of 
barracks and other buildings.*” 


HI 


While all this was going on in Canada, the Americans were not idle. 
Their strategic position, however, was quite different from that of the British 
in Canada. Physical facts, emphasized by the experience of 1812-14, made it 
evident that any new Anglo-American war would be fought on two main 
fronts: the Canadian border and the United States Atlantic seaboard. On the 
former of these the United States, with its great numerical superiority and a 
considerable superiority to the British provinces in industrial organization 
and internal communications, had great advantages; British strategists uni- 
versally recognized that on the border British operations must be basically 
defensive. The British, as locally the weaker party, had far more need for 
fortifications and for artificial preparations generally. 

On the seaboard, conditions were reversed. Here the Royal Navy, with 
its convenient dockyards at Halifax and Bermuda, could bring its full strength 
to bear; and the events of the war, including the raid on Washington, showed 
how greatly this could embarrass the United States. Here was the front where 
Britain could act offensively; here, accordingly, not on the border, was where 
the United States must concentrate its defensive preparations.** An act of 

14 For plans of old and new works, see “Plan of Isle aux Noix,” signed by Lt. Col. G. 
Nicolls, Apr. 27, 1816, Public Archives of Canada, Map Division. For work done in 1819, 
endorsed “Estimate for the construction of works of Fortifications, Barracks & c . . . for the 
year 1819,” Oct. 20, 1818, ¿bid., series C, vol, 401, pp. 98-99, and cf, Durnford to "Military 
Secretary, Nov. 9, 1819, 1bid., vol. 404, p. 124 

15 “Copy of a Report to His Grace the Duke of Wellington . . . by a Commission of which 
M. General Sir James Carmichael Smyth was President . . . 1825,” “ibid, Map Division, p. 9. 

16 Richmond to Bathurst, Nov. 5, 1818, Public Archives of Canada, : series C, vol. 1247, p. 53 
ibid, pol 414, p. 64, note in fortification estimates for 1823. 

17 See the fortification estimates for successive years, ibid., vols. 401, 407, 408, 409, and 
414; and especially vol. 410, p. 29, Durnford to Military Secretary, Oct. 2, 1821, and enclosures. 
18 British strategic thinking is particularly clearly reflected in the recommendations of Car- 
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March 3, 1815, provided $400,000 for fortifications; another of April 29, 1816, 
appropriated $838,000. A series of large and formidable forts now began to 
rise along the coasts where the British ships of war had ranged so freely a 
few years before.** One of the greatest monuments of this program is Fort or 
Fortress Monroe at Hampton Roads, with its 63-acre extent, its wartime gar- 
rison of 2,700 men and its 412 guns””-—impressive evidence of the respect of 
postwar Congresses for the British fleet. But of $8,250,000 appropriated for 
fortifications from 1816 to 1829, inclusive, not more than $208,000 appears 
to have been spent on the Canadian border.** This is the measure of the con- 
fidence with which Washington regarded the prospect of further operations 
in that area. It was not, however, entirely neglected. In the period imme- 
diately following the peace, a large proportion of the United States Army 
was stationed along the border;?* but as years passed the demands of the 
Indian frontier drew troops away, until in 1823 fewer than 750 of the dimin- 
ished establishment of 6,183, all ranks, were in posts on the Canadian border?“ 

From 1815 until 1821 military affairs on the American side of the border 
were the concern of Major General Jacob Brown as commander of the North- 
ern Division. Brown had been the designated commander of the force in- 
tended to operate against Canada, in the unfought campaign of 1815, on the 
sound plan of severing the essential British line of communication by the 
St. Lawrence.” This conception continued to dominate Brown’s strategic 
thinking,” and the major measures which he proposed were all related to it. 
The most important of these was the construction of a fortress on the Ameri- 
can bank of the international section of the river, a project often recommended 
but never carried out. He was also interested, however, in the improvement 
of road communications to facilitate operations on the St. Lawrence, and in 
this respect some practical results were achieved." Brown likewise attached 


michael Smyth’s commission (note 15, above); see James J. Talman, ed., “A Secret Military 
Document, 1825,” Am. Hist. Rev., XXXVIII (January, 1933), 295-300. The American situation 
is outlined not less clearly in a memorandum of Secretary of War Lewis Cass to President Jackson, 
Apr. 7, 1836, Adjutant General’s Office records (Secretary of War’s Letter-Books), no. 304, 
pp. 124-61. These records were still at the War Department when the writer examined them, 
but are now presumably in the National Archives. 

19 George W. Cullum, Campaigns of the War of 1812-5 .. . with Brief Biographies of the 
American Engineers (New York, 1879), p. 84. 

20 Cass to Jackson, Apr. 7, 1836 (above, note 18). 

21 American State Papers, Military Affairs, IV, 305. 

22 1bid., I, 48 ff. The items attributed to “Plattsburg” must be for Rouse’s Point. 

23 On March 6, 1816, there were three regiments of infantry, 530 artillerymen, and two com- 
panies of the rifle regiment cantoned along the boundary (Niles’ Weekly Register, Mar. 23, 1816). 

24 Am. St. Pap., Military Affairs, Tl, 558. The figure given does not include the garrison of 
Fort Howard, Green Bay. 

25 Stacey, “An American Plan for a Canadian Campaign” (above, note 10). 

26 See particularly his letter to Calhoun, Sept. 5, 1819, in Jacob Brown Official Letter-Book 
No. 2, Library of Congress, pp. 154-55. 

27 Details in Stacey, “An American Plan for a Canadian Campaign.” 
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importance to a military road “from the heart of Ohio” to Detroit”*—pro- 
viding against a future American commander encountering the same tribula- 
tions that had beset Hull in 1812. This too was built.” 

It was the good fortune of American strategists that on their side of the 
border commerce and defense went hand in hand. In Canada the communica- 
tions essential to the defense of the country were in general quite distinct 
from those most important to trade, with the consequence that the former, if 
built at all, had to be built at the expense of the British government. In the 
United States mere economic progress produced, as a by-product, great mili- 
tary advantages. This was very notably the case with the New York canal 
enterprises of the 1820's. The British commissioners of 1825 reported that 
there were three lines of operation open to the Americans: that by Lake 
Champlain; that against the Niagara frontier; and that toward Kingston.*° 
All three were served by new canals, either already in existence or about to 
be undertaken: the first by the Champlain Canal, the second by the Erie 
Canal (both authorizec by a New York State law of 1817), and the third by 
the Oswego Canal, connecting the Erie with Lake Ontario and completed 
in 1828.* These commercial routes were also the great American military 
lines of communication; and they were improved without any intervention 
by the War Department. The manner in which the latter’s interests were 
served is indicated by the fact that the Champlain Canal actually passed 
through the grounds of the United States arsenal at Watervliet, New York, 
just north of Troy. It is not surprising to find that ‘steps were taken, soon 
after the completion of the canal, to enlarge this establishment, whose im- 
portance was now recognized as greatly enhanced. Thanks to the three 
interconnected canals, the matériel stored or manufactured at Watervliet 
could now be moved to the border, either at Niagara, Oswego, or Lake 
Champlain, easily and expeditiously—a great contrast to the situation in 
1812-14. The military resources of the New York City area were equally 
available. 

Although the American authorities, as already noted, in general saw little 
need for fortifications along the border and spent little money there, there 
were exceptions. Brown recommended repairing and maintaining Fort 


28 Brown to Crawford, Nov. 30, 1815, Brown Letter-Book No. 1, pp. 398-401. 

29 Macomb to Calhoun, Nov. 2, 1818, “Report of the Secretary of War relative to Roads 
and Canals,” House Document no. 87 (Jan. 7, 1819), 15 Cong., 2 sess., p. 13. The road con- 
nected Detroit with Fort Meigs. 

30 “Copy of a Repart to His Grace the Duke of Wellington,” pp. 1-5. 

31 Noble E. Whitford, History of the Canal System of the State of New York (2 vols., Albany, 
1906; Supplement to the Aanual Report of the State Engineer and Surveyor for the fiscal year 
ending Sept. 30, 1905), I, 84-85, 446-52; H, 1030-31. 

32 Bomford to Barbour, Mar. 22, 1826, Am. St. Pap., Military Affairs, WI, 271-72. Cf. Porter 
to Van Buren, Feb, 20, 1829, Adjutant General's Office records, Military Book No. 12, p. 415. 
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Niagara, at the mouth of the river of the same name; and this was done, 
$82,325 being spent there between 1815 and 1824.** American interest was 
chiefly concentrated, however, on the great invasion route by Lake Cham- 
plain. Prevost's abortive enterprise of 1814 had again emphasized the im- 
portance of this line. American officers had noted the possibility of corking 
the bottleneck outlet of the lake by fortifying the slight promontory and 
marshy islet at Rouse’s Point in the Richelieu, the only practicable site for a 
work to block the advance of British vessels from Isle-aux-Noix. Lieutenant 
Colonel (later Major General) Joseph G. Totten is said to have recommended 
this in 1814, and the following year Brown included in his postwar program 
“a well constituted work” at this point; it would, he said, secure to the 
United States the “undisturbed command” of Lake Champlain.** In 1816 
construction began.* The fortifications planned were the most formidable the 
United States had ever erected on the border: on the islet “a large Octagonal 
Tower of Masonry,”** casemated and accommodating a powerful armament, 
and on the mainland a strong battery. The two works together were to 
mount “nearly three hundred pieces of cannon.” 

Building went on for three seasons; about $113,000 had been spent,’ and 
the tower was nearly complete, when catastrophe intervened. In October, 
1818, the astronomers carrying out the boundary survey prescribed in the 
Treaty of Ghent found that the line heretofore accepted as the forty-fifth 
parallel was some three quarters of a mile too far north, and the American 
forts had been built in Canada! Work was halted and the unfinished forts 
began to fall to pieces; by 1825 the tower was reported to be “in a state of 
ruin.” *° 


a IV ʻ 


The Rush-Bagot agreement itself merits some notice here. The diplomatic 
exchanges leading up to it have been carefully studied by historians,* but its 
military background and results have been little noticed, and the interpreta- 


33 Graham to Brown, Oct. 16, 1815, Brown Letter-Book No. 1, p. 384; Am, St, Pap., Mili- 
tary Affairs, UI, 245-56. 

84 Cullum, p. 82 n. Brown to Crawford, Nov. 30, 1815 (above, note 28). 

35 Advertisement by Totten in New York Evening Post for 2,500,000 bricks, enclosed in 
Baumgardt to Owen, March, 1816, Public Archives of Canada, series C, vol. 674. 

86 “Copy of a Report to His Grace the Duke of Wellington,” p. 6. This document states that 
the tower has “four guns on each side,” but a British sketch of it made in 1819 (Public Archives 
of Canada, Map Division) indicates that one front at least had eight gunports. 

37 Estimates for 1819, Am. St. Pap., Military Affairs, 1, 810 ff. 

38 Ibid., ML, 245-56. 

39 Alfred L. Burt, The United States, Great Britain and British North America from the 
Revolution to the Establishment of Peace after the War of 1812 (New Haven, 1940), p. 425. 

40 “Copy of a Report to His Grace the Duke of Wellington,” p. 6. 

41 Most recently by Burt, op. cit. 
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tion of it has been colored by modern ideals and assumptions which have 
very limited application to the circumstances of 1817. A more realistic inter- 
pretation is overdue. The agreement was in fact not an act of faith but a 
measure of expediency. The hard facts may be briefly stated. 

The years 1812-14 had witnessed a tremendous competition in naval con- 
struction on the border lakes, and in particular on Lake Ontario. The details 
need not be repeated here, but at the end of the war the British had a ship 
of 112 guns actually in commission on that lake, while British and Americans 
each had on the stocks two three-deckers—the American vessels being almost 
certainly the largest ships in existence at the time.** The burden of this con- 
test, in the conditions created by the undeveloped state of communications 
on both sides of the border, was becoming insupportable, and it is hard to 
say what would have happened had the war continued. At the end of hos- 
tilities Congress deflated the American establishment on the lakes promptly 
and completely. An act approved on February 27, 1815,** authorized the 
President to sell or lay up all the armed vessels there except those necessary 
for the enforcement of the revenue laws, “such vessels being first divested of 
their armament, tackle and furniture, which are to be carefully preserved.” 
As a result, American naval activity afloat on the lakes almost entirely ceased. 
Construction was stopped on the great ships New Orleans and Chippewa at 
Sackett’s Harbor; but “shiphouses” were built over them, at a cost of $25,000, 
to protect them from the weather.“ | 

On the British side also there was a very great reduction, but a less 
sweeping one. By the spring of 1816, the largest ships of the war period had 
been “laid up and housed over” at Kingston; the two unfinished ships of the 
line remained on the stocks. The vessels still in commission had few guns 
mounted. Among these were six schooners on the upper lakes, all capable of 
carrying armament but with none aboard. Including both the crews afloat 
and the civil establishment ashore, the Royal Navy’s strength in personnel 
on the lakes was 1,023.* The contrast to the American situation was marked; 
and the United States government was troubled by reports of intended aug- 
mentations of the British force. It is clear that so far as actual action was 
concerned these were exaggerated, but it is the case that the commander on 
the lakes in 1815 (Commodore Sir Edward Owen) had advised the main- 


42 For an outline, see E. Cruikshank’s two papers, “The Contest for the Command of Lake 
Ontario in 1812 and 1813,” Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, Sect. 1, 3d ser, X 
(1916), and “The Contest for the Command of Lake Ontario in 1814,” Ontario Historical Society 
Papers and Records, XXI (1924). 

43 Statutes at Large, 13 Cong., 3 sess., chap. LXIL 

44 Am. St. Pap., Naval Affairs, WV, 632-33. 

#5 Return of May 1, 1816, enclosed in W. F. W. Owen to Drummond, May 15, 1816, Public 
Archives of Canada, series C, vol. 737, p. 115. 
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tenance of a considerable establishment, involving the construction of a num- 
ber of new ships,** and that the Admiralty had recommended this to the 
Colonial Office.“ 

In these conditions the United States proposed a drastic limitation of naval 
armaments on the lakes, which would have the effect of reducing the British 
establishment to the standard prescribed by Congress for the American one, 
John Quincy Adams broached the matter to Lord Castlereagh on January 25, 
1816. He found the Foreign Secretary's attitude discouraging: 


He replied that we had so much the advantage over them there by our position 
that a mutual stipulation against arming, during the peace, would be unequal 
and disadvantageous in its operation to Great Britain. For as the hands of both 
parties would, by such an arrangement, be tied until war should have commenced, 
the Americans by their proximity would be able to prepare armaments for attacks 
much sooner than those of the British could be prepared for defense. 

This was a severely accurate and realistic appraisal of the military facts, and 
although Castlereagh promised to refer the question to the cabinet, Adams 
was left with little hope of a favorable decision.** Nevertheless, on April y 
the Foreign Secretary informed him that the government were prepared to 
accept the American proposals. “The armed vessels might be laid up, as they 
called it here, in ordinary.”* 

Although a year passed before the agreement was formalized by the ex- 
change of notes in Washington, the basic decision had now been taken, and 
the motives of the British government in accepting Secretary Monroe's propo- 
sition are a matter of interest. Unfortunately they remain conjectural, for 
Castlereagh's published correspondence throws no light on the matter; but 
the fundamental factors seem obvious. One was the need for economy. 
Antipathy to continued large naval and military expenditures was manifest- 
ing itself in Parliament,” and it must have seemed questionable whether the 
House of Commons would long be willing, in time of peace, to bear the 
burden of a naval building-race on the Great Lakes, to which—thanks to the 
interruption of navigation on the St. Lawrence by the rapids—the general 
sea power of Britain could not reach. At the same time, there was always the 
possibility that, in the face of superior American local resources, British ef- 
forts would be unavailing. It may well be that Commodore Sir James Yeo's 

46 Owen's various reports form Public Archives of Canada, series Q, vol. 141, parts 1 and 2. 

47 Croker to Goulburn, July 6, 1816, ibid., part 1, p. 1. 

48 Adams to Monroe, Feb. 8, 1816, House Document no. 471, 56 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 5-6. 
(This House Document is an important collection of documents on the Rush-Bagot agreement 
sent to Congress by President McKinley, Feb, 27, 1900.) Cf. Memoirs of John Quincy Adams 
(Philadelphia, 1874-77), HI, 285 f. 


49 Ibid., UI, 327-30; Adams to Monroe, Apr. 15, 1816, House Doc. no. 471, p- 8. 
50 Annual Register, 1816, chap. 1. 
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opinion, penned less than: a year before, had some influence at this juncture: 
“The preservation of Canada by means of a Naval force on the Lakes, will, 
in my opinion, be an endless if not a futile undertaking.” ^ It is true that Yeo 
had gone on to recommend the maintenance of a large naval establishment, 
if Upper Canada was to be defended at all. The British were faced with a 
choice of evils, and it doubtless seemed best, all things considered, to accept 
the solid immediate advantages of disarmament and let the future take care 
of itself. The peace might endure; and it was even possible that the abolition 
of the lake navies, by diminishing possibilities of collision, might make war 
less likely.” 

It must be recognized, however, that in accepting the American proposals 
the British made important military sacrifices. The importance of the naval 
command of the Great Lakes to the security of Canada was evidenced by 
the scale of the exertions made during the war by both sides to gain and hold 
that command. To Canada, moreover, the lakes were much more important 
than to the United States; to the latter they were a frontier, to the former an 
absolutely vital line of communication. And as long as the existing dispro- 
portion in population and other resources between the two communities con- 
tinued, Canada’s only hope of survival in another war was a superior state 
of military preparation at its outbreak. This had been her salvation in 1812. 
Without the presence of a respectable garrison of regular troops and the 
temporary naval superiority resulting from the existence of her Provincial 
Marine on the lakes, she must inevitably have fallen in that campaign.” 
These facts were clear to Commodore William Owen, and on them he 
founded a strong protest against the disarmament agreement.** The Ameri- 
cans, he wrote, being so much superior on the spot in “Physical force and 
commandable resources,” naturally favored every expedient “that would re- 
duce a future contest to a competition of physical force only.” 

The so-called Rush-Bagot agreement” was in fact an exceedingly favor- 


51 Yeo to Melville, May 30, 1815, Public Archives of Canada, M 389, 6, Admiralty Papers 
(transcripts). 

52 On the succession of “incidents” on the lakes since the war, see Burt, pp. 378-87. It is 
interesting to recall that Castlereagh himself had considered proposing naval disarmament at 
Ghent, but his draft instruction on the subject was not used (James M. Callahan, The Neutrality 
of the American Lakes and Anglo-American Relations [Baltimore, 1898], p. 61). 

58 Alfred T. Mahan, Sea Power in Its Relation to the War of 1812 (London, 1905), I, 351-54. 
It may be recalled that the demilitarization of the border had twice been suggested by American 
negotiators at earlier periods—by John Adams in 1782 and by Jay in 1794 (Samuel F. Bemis, 
The Diplomacy of the American Revolution [New York, 1935], p. 251, and Burt, pp. 147~48). 
ma these proposals been accepted, Canada would certainly have been lost to Britain at the outset 
of this war. 

54 Owen to Baumgardt, Sept. 3, 1816, Public Archives of Canada, Bagot Papers, American 
Correspondence, vol. 6, pp. 96 ff. William FitzWilliam Owen had succeeded his brother Sir 
Edward as commander on the lakes in 1815. 
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able arrangement for the United States. On the one hand, it enabled the 
country to maintain the policy of stringent economy which its circumstances 
at the end of the war demanded; on the other, it rendered an easy conquest 
of Canada much more likely in the event of another war. It is not surprising 
that throughout the negotiations the initiative came from the Americans, who 
made the original proposal, framed the stipulations which were ultimately 
written into the agreement, and did all they could to accelerate the business. 
It was the British who made the concessions. 

At the same time, it should be noted that the “disarmament” effected by 
the agreement was subject to very important qualifications which historians 
have overlooked, and which probably contributed to the British acceptance. 
The agreement allowed each party to maintain one small vessel on Lake 
Champlain, one on Lake Ontario and two on the upper lakes; these ships 
were not to exceed one hundred tons, or to mount more than one eighteen- 
pounder each. All others were to be “forthwith dismantled,” and no other 
vessels of war were to be “there built or armed.”* But it will be observed 
that there was no requirement that the ships should be done away with, and 
in fact they were not. Already, long before the agreement, the major vessels 
on both sides (except the British Prince Regent, which was in commission as 
a floating barracks at Kingston) had been laid up “in ordinary” and housed 
over; and in this condition they remained at the naval stations on either 
side, ready to be refitted and armed in case of war. At Kingston and Sackett's 
Harbor the unfinished three-deckers stood in the yards, their completion long 
a possibility; the Americans had a special advantage in that theirs were 
covered, while the British ones were not. Furthermore, there was no re- 
quirement that the naval dockyards on either side should be broken up; 
and they too continued to exist, their stafís watching over the dismantled 
ships and the armament and stores which would fit them for action in 
emergency. The situation on the two sides, as it developed during the next 
period, can be rapidly sketched. 

The British in the beginning did not even maintain in commission the 
small vessels permitted by the agreement. When Commodore Sir Robert Hall, 
the new commander on the lakes, received his orders in the summer of 1817, 
he wrote ruefully, “we are reduced to a Boat's Crew on the civil establish- 
ment.”* He struck his commodore's broad pendant—but only to take up 


the negotiation and Bagot nothing very material, The people whose names best deserve to be 
remembered in connection with the agreement are Monroe and Castlereagh. 

56 For text of the notes exchanged, and other documents connected with negotiation and 
ratification, see (David) Hunter Miller, ed., Treaties and Other International Acts of the United 
States of America (Washington, 1931—), Il, 645-54. 

57 To Bagot, May 18, 1817, Public ‘Archives of Canada, Bagot Papers, American Correspond- 
ence, vol. 6, p. 135. 
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residence ashore in the capacity of commissioner of Kingston Dockyard. 
When he died in 1818, he was replaced by Captain Robert Barrie." In 1827 
the floating establishment was revived, evidently within the limits of the 
agreement, when Barrie commissioned the schooner Cockburn. All this time 
the wartime ships remained in reserve at Kingston; and not only were large 
quantities of stores held in the dockyard to equip them if necessary,” but 
considerable sums were spent on repairing the vessels. In 1821 the sum of 
£10,000 appeared in the British navy estimates for works in Kingston Dock- ` 
yard “and Repair of the Fleet”; two years later the provision was reduced to 
£6,000, and at this level it remained annually until 1830, when it was further 
cut to £ 3,000. 

The Admiralty was now coming to what its secretary called “the decision 
of abandoning the vain effort to maintain the British Naval Supremacy on 
the Lakes of Canada.”* In 1826 it had been pointed out that the annual pro- 
vision for repair was inadequate, and that to bring a part of the force into 
readiness for service in the course of three years would require an annual 
grant of not less than £25,000." In 1830 there was talk of ending the whole 
organization; but fearing that this might be interpreted as throwing doubt 
upon “the firm determination of the Mother Country to defend those great 
and important Colonies to the utmost,” the British government “resolved only 
to cease to repair the ships, and to reduce the Establishment.”* The vote for 
repairs was discontinued in 1831, and during 1832 most of the vessels at 
Kingston were disposed of.% Next year the Admiralty recommended “break- 
ing up altogether” the naval establishment on the lakes. The Americans, the 
Secretary of the Admiralty pointed out to the Colonial Office, had already 
set the example of disarmament, “and the adoption of a similar policy on our 
part would tend, in Their Lordships' opinion, to remove one cause of jealousy, 
without diminishing our real means of defence, for as Sir James Kempt ... 
clearly establishes, those means must henceforth be Military and not Naval...” 
The completion of the Rideau Canal, and the new fortifications at Quebec 
and Kingston, had greatly improved the British defensive position.** The 

58 Barrie to Richmond, July 29, 1819, Public Archives of Canada, series C, vol. 740, p. 17. 

58 “The quantity of Stores ... which have been kept at Montreal and Kingston, ever since 
the War, is quite enormous” (Barrow [Admiralty] to Hay [Colonial Office], Dec. 3, 1833, Public 
Archives of Canada, series Q, vol. 210, part 1, pp. 17 f.). 

60 Parliamentary Papers, 1821, XV, no. 41; 1823, XIII, no. 29; 1830, XVIII, no. 62. 


61 Barrow to Hay, Dec. 3, 1833, note 59 above. 

62 ve to Melville, May 24, 1826, Public Archives of Canada, series Q, vol. 210, part 1, 
pp. 24 ff. 

$3 Barrow to Hay, Dec. 3, 1833, above. 

84 Parliamentary Papers, 1830-31, VI, no. 149. 
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A Subaltern's Furlough (London, 1833), p. 320. 
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Colonial Office assented, and in 1834 the establishment was largely closed 
down. For a couple of years a clerk remained in charge of stores at Kingston, 
and another at Montreal; but even this arrangement was terminated during 
the financial year 1836-37." 

On the American shores of the lakes the situation was not dissimilar, save 
that genuine naval disarmament came a little sooner. The United States did 
in the beginning designate vessels to be kept in commission under the terms 
of the agreement,” but by 1820 the four vessels had dwindled to two.* The 
dockyard establishments, at Sackett's Harbor and Erie on the Great Lakes 
and ‘at Whitehall on Lake Champlain, were kept up. In 1821 the total annual 
cost of the three was reported as a trifle more than $33,000. Sackett's, which 
cost $15,000, was one of the most expensive of the Navy’s thirteen yards, 
second only to Boston.”” This situation, however, was soon ended by the 
process of decay in the dismantled fleet. Twenty of the vessels were reported 
unworthy of repair as early as 1821;”* and in 1825 Congress authorized the 
President to sell all the public vessels on the lakes “except the ships of the 
line New Orleans and Chippewa, now on the stocks, under cover at Sackett's 
Harbour"? This was done, and both the floating and shore establishments 
of the Navy on the lakes were broken up that year, except for leaving “an 
officer and one or two men” at each station to look after property which could 
not easily be sold or removed."* The yard at Sackett’s was closed on February 
9, 1826, but the two three-deckers remained, with a sailing master in charge 
of them. By 1834 the Chippewa had been sold, but the New Orleans was 
saved by the commissioners of the Navy, who argued that “a proper regard 
to the possible wants of the country, upon that frontier” justified her preserva- 
tion.”* The New Orleans in fact disappeared from the list of the United States 
Navy only in 1882." 
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V 


Enough has been said to establish that the border was not demilitarized by 
the Treaty of Ghent and that the Rush-Bagot agreement's effect has been 
greatly exaggerated. Space is lacking to continue the story in detail, but an 
outline of developments down to 1871 is worth attempting. 

The chief elements operating to limit military expenditures in Canada 
were the financial scruples of the British Parliament and the unwillingness 
of the colonial legislatures to assume a larger share of the burden of defense 
themselves."* If the soldiers had had a free hand, far more would have been 
spent. Even as it was, the sums laid out were far from insignificant. Al- 
though, as we have seen, the enormous recommendations of Carmichael 
Smyth's commission for fortifications frightened the British government, 
especially after the unfortunate experience with the Rideau Canal, some ac- 
tion was taken; in 1828 estimates of £330,644 were brought down, £115,998 
being for a citadel at Halifax and the remainder for works at Kingston.” 
The Halifax citadel was duly built; the Kingston program was never fully 
carried out, but an imposing “casémated redoubt,” Fort Henry (which has 
been restored in recent years and is a fascinating monument of the military 
architecture of its period), arose between 1832 and 1836 on the high ground 
overlooking the dockyard and the entrance of the Rideau Canal. A range of 
bombproof commissariat storehouses was added to the fort in 1841-42." 
When the Oregon dispute was at its hottest, in 1846, Parliament appropriated 
£90,000 for “new works” in Canada. Under this appropriation, Kingston was 
greatly strengthened, acquiring four Martello towers which still exist; it was 
explained apologetically in 1849 that owing to an unfortunate oversight the 
work was not stopped after the signing of the Oregon treaty, but in De- 
cember, 1846, orders were sent out to defer all works not already com- 
menced.” All told, £175,861 of the British taxpayer’s money was spent on 
defenses at Kingston (including land purchases and barracks) between 1828 
and 1848. During the same period, £135,564 was spent at Quebec (largely 
for the completion of the citadel and the acquisition of land important to its 
security), and £150,617 at Halifax, where the citadel was still unfinished in 
1848 and the total estimate for it had grown to £204,926. 
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‘The very serious crisis in Anglo-American relations growing out of the 
Civil War, which led to a great increase in the.regular garrison of Canada 
and ultimately to considerable defensive activity on the part of the colonial 
government and legislature, also produced large fortification projects in 
Canada.* The only inland point where defenses were actually built at this 
period, however, was Quebec; the fortress there was modernized by the con- 
struction in 1865-72 of three new forts at Levis, on the south side of the St. 
Lawrence, at a cost of 249,456. These works were not of course strictly 
border fortifications; but they may be considered the last defenses built on 
the Canadian side of a frontier which henceforth would be, for the first time, 
genuinely unfortified. 

The successive Anglo-American crises of the middle nineteenth century 
also left substantial monuments in the form of fortifications on the American 
side of the border. The period of difficulty beginning with the frontier troubles 
following the Canadian rebellions of 1837, and continuing with the “Aroos- 
took War” in Maine, produced, for the first time, a comprehensive American 
program of border fortification. In 1839 Congress provided funds for renovat- 
ing existing forts, and work began at once at Fort Niagara and at Fort 
Ontario, Oswego.** In 1840 a board of engineers recommended the expendi- 
ture of $2,160,000 for defenses on the northern frontier.** Appropriations were 
made in 1847,°° and during the next few years new forts appeared near De- 
troit (Fort Wayne) and Buffalo (Fort Porter). Plans made for new works 
at the outlet of Lake Champlain were changed when the treaty of 1842 con- 
firmed the possession of Rouse’s Point to the United States, and the building 
of a very formidable stone fort there began in 1844.% In 1851 it was reported 
that $612,250 had been spent on fortifications on the northern border; Fort 
Montgomery, Rouse's Point, had accounted for $187,355 of the expenditure.*” 

The fifties were a period of border peace, and by 1860 the Engineer Bureau 
was calling attention to the fact that the fortifications along the lakes were 
being neglected, and that Fort Montgomery was only “about half finished.” ** 
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Then came the Civil War and the Trent affair, and things changed. The 
appropriation act of February 20, 1862, provided $900,000 for defenses on 
the Canadian border, and during that year and the next the work of repair- 
ing and improving Forts Wayne, Niagara, and Ontario, and pushing Fort 
Montgomery to completion, was carried on very actively. This work did 
not end with the war; but it did end a few years later. In 1870 Fort Mont- 
gomery was reported “essentially completed for the old styles of armament,” ®° 
. and a recommendation that it be modified to suit modern guns was never 
carried out. Major construction at Forts Wayne and Niagara ended in 1870- 
71, and work stopped at Fort Ontario in 1872 with the fort still unfinished. 
Thereafter activity at the American border forts was limited to routine re- 
pairs. At various times there were recommendations for a resumption of 
fortification construction, but no such scheme was ever carried out. 

Naval activity on the Great Lakes did not wholly come to an end even 
when the dockyards were finally closed. A book could be written about the 
manner in which every period of strained relations produced its own ex- 
pedients to circumvent the agreement of 1817. In 1838 the British authorities 
commissioned gunboats on the lakes as a protective measure to deal with 
the large-scale border filibustering activity which followed the Canadian re- 
bellions, arguing that these measures of self-defense, though they might con- 
travene the letter of the agreement, did not offend against its spirit. In 
1842-44 the United States built on the upper lakes the gunboat Michigan, of 
582 tons and mounting one eight-inch gun; the first iron ship in the Navy, 
she remained in commission for the greater part of a century. During the 
Oregon crisis the British government gave assistance to the building by 
private companies or individuals of three steamers which could be used as 
warships in emergency.” The difficulties on the border in the latter part of 
the Civil War led to the Michigan’s armament being increased,” and to new 
revenue cutters being constructed or purchased by the United States.” (An 
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act of December 20, 1864, appropriated up to $1,000,000 for building six more 
cutters.) The British had no naval craft whatever on the lakes during the 
war, but the Fenian raids in 1866 led them to arm local vessels and to bring 
small gunboats of the Royal Navy up the St. Lawrence canals.” Nevertheless, 
this renewed armed activity on the lakes came to an end with the Fenian 
troubles, in 1870-71; and the Rush-Bagot agreement survived these storms. It 
had actually been denounced by the United States in 1864, after the St. 
Albans raid, but the denunciation was later withdrawn.*° 


VI 


Examination of the military facts serves to emphasize the importance of 
the Treaty of Washington of 1871 as a turning-point in Anglo-American and 
Canadian-American relations. The same year witnessed the withdrawal of 
British regular forces from the interior of Canada;*” no serious international 
questions arose to replace those that had caused a succession of crises since 
1837; and the border gradually lapsed into somnolence. In the absence of new 
construction, and with the advance of military technology, the old forts soon 
became little more than historical monuments, and nobody noticed the little 
garrisons of American regulars or of the tiny Canadian permanent force 
which were still found at the traditional stations. Demilitarization arrived 
imperceptibly, not by international agreement but by the absence of inter- 
national disagreement. The disarmament which the Rush-Bagot arrange- 
ment had not produced did come into being after the Treaty of Washington. 

A relationship of genuine confidence, of course, developed only slowly. It 
` would not be hard to show that the continuance of fortification activity 
along the American seaboards—and at Halifax and later Esquimalt in Can- 
ada—was connected with the apprehension of Anglo-American difficulties as 
well as with other anxieties; but that apprehension lessened as time passed. 
The brief scare caused by President Cleveland’s Venezuela message of 1895, 
which led the Canadian government to rearm the militia, was the last Anglo- 
American crisis to occasion important military precautions in Canada. The 
British Empire and the United States were henceforth to find their contro- 
versies with other countries more serious than any difficulty still subsisting 
between themselves. 
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IN March, 1934, the New Deal was a year old. The economic collapse which 
had provoked it and the confused but determined activities of the New Deal 
had become, by then, profoundly disturbing to men whose gods were Adam 
Smith and Herbert Spencer. For them both the depression and Franklin 
Roosevelt’s solutions contained unwholesome quantities of uncertainty and 
change. Correspondence, reflecting despair and anger, flowed from one 
citadel of economic power to another, most of it destined to remain in the 
private files for which it was intended. Some of it, however, found its way 
into the chambers of Congress and eventually into the public press. There 
the anguish of what has come to be called the American Way was from 
time to time documented and recorded. Of such a character was the ex- 
change of letters between the Du Pont Building in Wilmington and the 
Empire State Building in New York in March, 1934, between R. R. M. 
Carpenter, a retired Du Pont vice-president, and John J. Raskob, a retired 
chairman of the Democratic party but a still active vice-president of the Du 
Pont organization. 

“Five negroes on my place in South Carolina refused work this spring ... 
saying they had easy jobs with the government,” Carpenter wrote. “A cook 
on my houseboat at Fort Myers quit because the government was paying him 
a dollar an hour as a painter.” What Mr. Carpenter asked of Mr. Raskob 
was that he, who might have the ear of the President for the asking, inquire 
of Mr. Roosevelt whether he knew where the country was going; his own 
experiences, at his place in South Carolina and on his houseboat in Florida, 
had convinced him that the directions were altogether contrary to American 
promise. Mr. Raskob was inclined to agree, but, he said, he was now out of 
politics and, besides, he had a better idea. “You haven’t much to do,” he 
wrote Carpenter, “and I know of no one that could’better take the lead in 
trying to induce the Du Pont and General Motors groups, followed by other 
big industries, to definitely organize to protect society from the sufferings 
which it is bound to endure if we allow communistic elements to lead the 
people to believe that all businessmen are crooks.” Raskob went on to sug- 
gest that there was a need for “some very definite organization that would 
come out openly with some plan for educating the people to the value of en- 
couraging people to work; encouraging people to get rich.” He felt that 
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R. R. M. Carpenter, and his friends Pierre end Irénée du Pont, were es- 
pecially equipped to take on that task, for they were “in a position to talk 
directly with a group that controls a larger share of industry ... than any 
other group in the United States.”* 

Of such beginnings was the American Liberty League. On August 15, 
1934, an organization such as Raskob had contemplated was chartered in 
Washington, D.C., dedicated to “teach the necessity of respect for the rights 
of persons and property ... and . . . the duty of government to encourage and 
protect individual and group initiative and enterprise, to foster the right to 
work, earn, save and acquire property, and to preserve the ownership and 
lawful use of property when acquired.”* And from its birth until its death, 
its most faithful financial backers were the Du Pont and General Motors 
groups upon whom Raskob had counted.* 

The Liberty League was as indigenously American as the New Deal 
which it was determined to destroy. Its unsuccessful efforts to unseat Franklin 
Roosevelt, its philosophy and program, the techniques which it used in order 
to survive as long as it did—these are not the materials of an un-American 
movement. They are the compound of a set of emphases which, although they 
found little support in the New Deal, are as much a part of the structure of 
American values as are those which have been carried along in succeeding 
Democratic administrations since 1932. The Liberty League represented a 
vigorous and well-stated defense of nineteenth century individualism and 
liberalism, a more explicit and determined elaboration of that position than 
will be found elsewhere in American history. It was organized at a time when 
by and large the philosophy of rugged individualism had stopped performing 
in American society, but that is not to say that it had lost all function—it 
still retained, for example, a strong hold upon the imaginations of men 
whose experiences supported its promises. Altnough the New Deal and the 
history of American political preferences since 1932 hardly argues for the 
survival of the position which the Liberty League maintained, there was too 
much of a thoroughly American character in the movement to permit the 


1 New York Times, Dec. 21, 1934. The correspondence was disclosed during the Nye muni- 
tions hearings in the Senate. When Jouett Shouse, president of the League, informed the press 
of the formation of the organization, he disclosed that Raskob was one of its prime movers. 
Ibid., Aug. 23, 1934. 

2 American Liberty League, 4merican Liberty League: A Statement of lts Principles and 
Purposes (Washington, 1934). 

3 The League made periodic reports to Congress an the state of its finances and the source 
of its income. These may be found reported in the New York Times for Jan. 11, 1935; Jan. 26, 
1936; Mar. 17, 1936; Apr. 9, 1936; June 12, 1936; Sept. 12, 1936; Oct. 22, 1936; Jan. 8, 1937; 
Mar. 12, 1937; June 12, 1937; Sept. 11, 1937; Mar. 11, 1938. A study of the reports indicates 
that the League spent over a million dollars; that Shouse, in 1936, was the highest paid political 
organizer in the United States, at a salary of $36,000 and $18,000 for expenses; and that of the 
$483,000 collected in 1935, over one third was contributed by members of the Du Pont family. 
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conclusion that it was an unimportant, flash-in-the-pan combination of un- 
dercover political party and overt pressure group. The American Liberty 
League was much more than that. Indeed, it symbolized essentially old and 
established traditions and values coming face to face with new social, political, 
and economic facts. In such a case, new facts, however unalterable, do not 
immediately succeed in overcoming old values. At least until now, it has 
been the nature of civilized societies that men have complicated their lives by 
seeking to reconcile the irreconcilable; such, in a way, was the aim of the 
American Liberty League. It emphasized the values which, by its lights, de- 
served encouragement and protection from new facts at which it balked, and 
from certain other values in the society which it chose to ignore or de- 
emphasize. 

At a time when the Republican party was bankrupt of leadership and 
purpose, the American Liberty League became the spokesman for a business 
civilization, and a defender of that civilization from the attacks of the ad- 
ministration in Washington and of lesser groups from the right and the left, 
the followers of Father Coughlin, the Townsendites, the Socialists, the Share- 
the-Wealth movement of Huey Long. “Business which bears the responsi- 
bility for the paychecks of private employment has little voice in govern- 
ment,” it complained in its Statement of Principles and Purposes, proceeding 
then to become in the mid-thirties the mouthpiece of organized American 
conservatism.* At a time when economic distress encouraged an increasing 
emphasis upon the forgotten man and the common man, it came to the de- 
fense of the uncommon man who stood at the pinnacle—the uncommon 
man, whose freedom to follow the bent of his natural talents, unfettered by 
government regulation and control, had long been an ingrained tenet of the 
American faith. The roster of its officers and of its chief financial contributors 
is a roster of the uncommon men of the time, the men whose ambitions and 
abilities had been rewarded with the success, the power, and the prestige to 
which Americans of every background have been traditionally conditioned to 
aspire: Irénée, Pierre, and Lammot du Pont, controllers of a vast industrial 
empire; Ernest T. Wier, steel man; Will L. Clayton, Texas cotton broker; 
Alfred P. Sloan, president of General Motors; Edward F. Hutton, chairman 
of General Foods; J. Howard Pew, president of Sun Oil; William S. Knud- 
sen, also of General Motors; Joseph E. Widener, Philadelphia transportation 
magnate; Sewell L. Avery of Montgomery Ward; George H. Houston, presi- 

4 American Liberty League: A Statement of Its Principles and Purposes. From August, 1934, 
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dent of Baldwin Locomotive. And with them were corporation lawyers, pro- 
fessional politicians, some academicians, and others who represented a mixture 
of business with politics or business with academics. They were men who 
subscribed, out of conviction or experience, to that combination of social 
Darwinism and American experience which evoked a constant stream of 
leaflets, pamphlets, radio addresses, and press releases from the offices of the 
Liberty League.” Its spokesmen included Alfred E. Smith, 1928 presidential 
candidate of the Democratic party, whose biography was a story out of 
Horatio Alger; John W. Davis, 1924 presidential candidate of the Democratic 
party and chief counsel for J. P. Morgan; Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of 
State under Woodrow Wilson and attorney for William Randolph Hearst; 
Neil Carothers, director of the College of Business Administration at Lehigh; 
Edward W. Kemmerer, professor of international finance at Princeton; Al- 
bert G. Keller, professor at Yale and student of William Graham Sumner, 
who constructed a Science of Society which was shot through with the trans- 
fer of Darwinian analysis to social institutions; and Samuel Harden Church, 
head of the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh. The membership of its national 
advisory council was drawn largely from the successful business interests of 
the industrial states of the North and East, whose contributions permitted 
the League. to spend over a million dollars to defend its construction of the 
American Way—a business civilization in which a concern for individual 
liberty, romantic individualism, the worship of success, the high value of 
personal power and prestige were embedded in a tradition of economic in- 
dependence which survived in America, less as a reality than as a dream to 
be fulfilled. ; 

The cloak in which the Liberty League dressed itself in order to promote 
its position and its program was made of respectable generalities, partial self- 
delusion, intense sincerity, and frequently embarrassing hypocrisy. It sup- 
ported with worshipful intensity the Constitution of the United States; it 
placed itself on the side of the individual and of liberty in opposition to an, 
encroaching government bureaucracy; it respected the judgment of the 
founding fathers who had so wisely incorporated the separation of federal 
powers and the rights of the states into the great national document; it de- 
fended the American right to enjoy the sweat of one’s own labor and the 
rewards of one's ability.* With its announced purposes few could find fault, 


5 Reporting on the activities of the first seventeen months of the League, Shouse maintained 
that 1,363 weekly newspapers Were accepting a special League news service. New York Tímes, 
Jan. 26, 1936. In addition, each month saw the publication of pamphlets, consisting of speeches 
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legislation by League researchers in Washington. 
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but as Franklin Roosevelt told his press conference on the day following the 
announcement of the formation of the organization, the League reminded 
him of a group organized to uphold two of the Ten Commandments.’ Wil- 
liam E. Borah, said a headline in the New York Times, “Backs Plan of 
Liberty League,” yet deep in the column of the story itself one could find 
Borah, facing up to the question of industrial monopoly, declaring, “The 
power which closes the door of opportunity ... in the business world leaves 
me cold to all their panegyrics about liberty. . . . There is no liberty worthy 
of the name without economic freedom and social justice.”* It was this ab- 
sence of any concern for the social and economic dislocations of the 1930's 
which documented the League’s great skill at self-delusion. lt sincerely 
thought that it had something vital to sell, but it miserably misjudged the 
consumers whom it hoped to win. Frantically, it tried to save a people who 
would not be saved. 

However well it represented certain American values, the Liberty League 
ran counter to other values in American society which found more fertile 
soil in the economic distress which followed the stock market crash of 1929. 
American benevolence and humanitarianism, when called upon to face the 
greatest unemployment problem in the nation’s history, could find no solu- 
tion in the well-rounded phrases of the founding fathers or in the fears of 
the American Liberty League. R. R. M. Carpenter’s anxiety over the be- 
havior of his farm hands in Carolina and of the chef on his Florida houseboat 
was not the kind of anxiety which American society in general was experi- 
encing. For most Americans, as successive Roosevelt victories demonstrated, 
it seemed altogether more important to look after the ill-fed, the ill-clothed, 
and the ill-housed than to pay heed to Mr. Carpenter’s despair; and, in the 
process, it seemed a lesser evil that the government take on a great and all- 
encompassing humanitarian function than that the very American value of 
humanitarianism be thwarted by a too rigid devotion to a past way of doing 
things. If there had been a streak of benevolence in the announcements, pub- 
lications, and radio addresses of the Liberty League, one wonders whether 
anyone would have taken them seriously, but, even so, it is an inescapable 
conclusion that the absence of any humanitarian concern was a serious draw- 
back to its growth. When one of its academic spokesmen described the de- 
pression as something of a health tonic intended to rid the economic system 
of harmful poisons, it displayed its lack of a warm appreciation of the social 
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and economic illnesses which had attended the eradication of those economic 
poisons.’ Its attack upon the NLRA provision for union representation ac- 
cording to majority vote as an “illegal interference with the individual free- 
dom of the worker . . . to sell his own labor on his own terms” could only - 
be taken as a refusal to admit the social and economic factors underlying. the 
growing union movement. When the chairman of its Illinois division re- 
marked, “You can’t recover prosperity by seizing the accumulation of the 
thrifty and distributing it to the thriftless and the unlucky,” the League was 
explicitly charging the American people with careless living habits or asking 
them to accept all the bad luck reflected in unemployment statistics with 
patience and good humor." When the League found a farmer, one Elmer 
Willis Serl, Route One, Delavan, Wisconsin, who would say for publication 
that “the farmer without anything North or South of his neck ... needs a 
prod in the pants and not a pat on the back,” American humanitarianism was 
unimpressed. Partly because the League either did not care to or found no 
way to enlist on its side this well-developed and characteristic American senti- 
ment, it invited failure.” 

And if it did not care to make use of the strength which might be de- 
rived from an ingrained humanitarian impulse, neither could it depend upon 
humor as a weapon with which to attack the New Deal and its works. 
Laughter as an instrument of political warfare in America perhaps reached 
its refinement in the homely political speeches of Abraham Lincoln, but the 
value of humor in the art of persuasion may be recognized as a constant in 
American life, from the witticisms of Ben Franklin through Franklin Roose- 
velt’s remarks about his dog Falla before the Teamsters Union in 1944. Yet, 
humor could not be put to work for the American Liberty League. It sought 
laughs in an enumeration of the activities of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion: rat extermination campaigns, music lessons, art projects, library cata- 
loging, and dances by Sally Rand, the fan dancer. The laughter, however, 
was hollow, for whatever one might say about the New Deal, the under- 
lying problems with which it was confronted could not be laughed at.** Quite 
the reverse was true of the Liberty League. Senator Borah, a year after the 
Times had mistakenly announced that he was a backer of the League, de- 
clared of the Du Ponts: “They were deeply moved about the Constitution 
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of the United States. They had just discovered it.”** In Richmond an as- 

semblyman addressed the Virginia legislature, defining a Liberty Leaguer as 

“a man who is a Republican but ashamed of it, [or] a man raised as a Demo- 

.. crat who's become able to buy flour by the barrel and sugar by the sack, made 
one trip to New York and bought a forked-tail coat and stove-pipe hat.”** 
Franklin Roosevelt, selecting Wilmington as the scene of his last address out- 
side New York in the 1936 campaign, took the opportunity to speak on 

- “Liberty,” recounting an old tale of Lincoln's about the wolf who, having 
been torn from the neck of an innocent lamb by a shepherd, complained to 
the shepherd that he was being deprived of his liberty.** For better or worse, 
the complaints of the wealthy in times of economic distress are a better source 
of humor than are the discontent and the misery of the many. The effective- 
ness of Liberty League humor was limited to the already convinced—the 
economically wealthy and powerful and their apologists and defenders in 
the bar associations, universities, and the major political parties. 

In the 1930's an organization with “sound” American principles might 
have been expected to attain a membership of more than 150,000 at its peak, 
without the assistance of a humanitarian impulse or the sanction of humor. 
But it could not go much beyond 150,000 if it turned its back upon the com- 
mon man or insincerely used the cult which had enthroned him. Jouett 
Shouse, president of the League—onetime chairman of the Democratic 
party's executive committee and former head of the Association against the 
Eighteenth Amendment, when interviewed in August, 1934, on the ambi- 
tions and intentions of his organization, told reporters that he expected to. 
‘enlist two to three million people in the crusade." The next day the Times 
reported that his estimates had been revised upward to four million.** Repre- 
sentative James W. Wadsworth, one of the first officers of the League and a 
former Republican senator from New York, announced that “the first step 
will be organization into several divisions, organizing farmers, laborers, the 
investing public and other groups that are all in the same boat.” *° The chair- 
man of the Missouri division of the League, in November, 1934, told a radio 
audience that the organization was created to give the citizens of the country 
“the means for collective expression of public opinion”; a similar sentiment 
had been expressed in the platform of the League, which declared that it 
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would “provide for the rank and file of the American people... an oppor- 
tunity . . . to offset the influence of any and all groups working for selfish 
purposes.” *° Thus, the Liberty League presented itself to the American people 
as a popular movement, designed to give them a voice in the affairs of their 
government; to this degree the American Liberty League bowed to the cult 
of the common man. In Moscow, Izvestia reported, “The League does not 
intend to limit itself to the upper strata of society; it aims to conquer the 
masses.” ?1 g 

The record, however, is sufficient evidence of the degree to which the 
common man failed to respond. No labor or farm divisions of the League 
were ever formed; indeed, the League’s only interest-group subsidiary was its 
National Lawyers Committee, composed largely of corporation lawyers. Fur- 
thermore, its suggestion that the American people needed the American Lib- 
erty League to represent them ran counter to a trust in the effectiveness of 
„popular government.”? For an organization which had no membership fees 
or dues, 75,000 members in its first seventeen months was not a very con- 
vincing showing despite Shouse's feeling that the receipt of one and two 
dollar donations meant that the League was reaching “far down into the mass 
of American people.”** At a luncheon meeting of the American Liberty 
League of New York, held in the Empire State Building, Shouse told his 
listeners that he was “delighted to have the opportunity to address this club 
which ... represents in its membership and its affiliations an excellent cross 
section of the great metropolis of America.”?* Eighteen months later in an 
official publication the League declared that it would “continue to emphasize 
the protection of the rights of the masses’? Whether these statements were 
born of hypocrisy or of ignorance is not so important as the fact that they all 
were a tribute to the common man whom the League somehow hoped to 
win by defending, its protestations to the contrary, the privileges of wealth 
and position. The League, like the values which it upheld, was in a sense 
trapped in a complex of annoying facts and prevailing values which could not 
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be shoved aside; its trials were made more apparent by the necessity of mas- 
querading a defense of property and wealth as a popular movement. A re- 
curring theme in its publications and its sponsored radio addresses was a 
fear of the redistribution of American wealth, an embarrassing fear for a 
popular movement. In its active years it agreed with Franklin Roosevelt 
exactly twice: in his opposition to the soldier’s bonus and to the thirty-hour 
week, 

Caring no more for the common man than the minimum requirements of 
public relations demanded, the Liberty League, nonetheless, could have built 
a larger popular following had it adopted the techniques of the demagogues 
who were amassing a more impressive membership in such groups as the 
Townsend clubs, Share-the-Wealth clubs, and in the Union for Social Jus- 
tice. Its appeal, however, was pitched on a level which placed its emphasis 
upon the defense of something which most Americans had very little of— 
property. The truly popular movements of the decade, the New Deal in- 
cluded, promised something specific for the common man, for the aged, for 
the economically underprivileged, while the Liberty League offered rather 
to protect property holders from the people and from their government in 
Washington. That the League’s ambitions grew out of a misreading of the 
American temper becomes rather apparent when one considers that the un- 
told efforts of an elaborate Washington headquarters and staff offices through- 
out the country and the expenditure of over a million dollars went into a 
movement whose results were so pitifully disappointing; the League, after 
all, turned its guns on the New Deal in 1934 only to see it overwhelmingly 
returned to office in 1936. The emotive symbols which it used—the Constitu- 
tion, the Supreme Court, the Declaration of Independence—and the Ameri- 
can heroes to whom it appealed for sanction—Jefferson, Washington, and 
Lincoln—have generally been extremely useful in manufacturing mass opin- 
ion in the United States, but the symbols and the sanctions must also have 
been put to use for something the people wanted. In the 1930’s the cult of 
the common man had become sufficiently embedded in American society to 
make clear that any pressure group or political organization must disregard 
it at its own peril; the American Liberty League learned the very hardest way 
that the common man, who started on his way up under the auspices of 
Andrew Jackson, had replaced the industrial leader in giving the directions 
in American life. 

With similar peril, it ignored the emphasis which Americans had placed 
upon equality. Freedom and liberty were part and parcel of the American 
Way, but as the defenders of a freedom which, when fostered by giant cor- 
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porations, at least looked like license, the League was even more suspect 
because of its silence on the compelling American value of equality. 

The potential League member might listen to its spokesmen on the radio 
or read its profusion of pamphlets and bulletins without discerning any 
awareness of the equalitarian strain in American thinking. Few League offi- 
cials were as outspokenly antiequalitarian as Frederick H. Stinchfield in an 
address at Salt Lake City, where he quoted generously from Alexis Carrel, 
whose observations were so completely contrary to American aspiration. 
“The democratic ideal has already determined the predominance of the 
weak,” Stinchfield quoted from Carrel. “The only way to obviate the dis- 
astrous predominance of the weak is to develop the strong. . . . Today the 
weak should not be artificially maintained in wealth and power. . . . Each 
individual must rise or sink to the level for which he is fitted by the quality 
of his tissues and of his soul.”?* Yet, if few went so far as Stinchfield, none 
showed much more concern for equality than Raoul E. Desvernine, chairman 
of the League's lawyers division, who went no further than the expression 
of a common League platitude in Chicago when he insisted, “All have equal- 
ity of rights under the Constitution and before the law”? Actually, the 
League's interest in equality was a somewhat obverse one: it was willing 
that Christian ministers direct themselves toward the business of building 
Christians of equal character, so long as they ceased “wasting time on the 
superficial” social and economic problems of the time;?* it was eager that a 
greater equality of taxation be introduced since “interest in good government 
would be heightened if a larger number of persons were required to pay 
some tax.”? But it had no serious interest in opening wider the avenues of 
social and economic opportunity by means of education or the various legis- 
lative measures of the New Deal. The League might have convinced some 
one that it was seriously concerned about equality of economic opportunity 
had it remembered at any time during the'course of its history the position 
which its first statement of principles and purposes had taken on monopoly. 
At that time the League had announced that it was opposed to the spread 
of monopolies. By subsequently ignoring the question it gave eloquent testi- 
mony to the insincerity of that position. The League, indeed, had cut out an 
impossible job for itself, when one considers that it ambitiously ee to 
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accomplish its purposes by ignoring the common man and by refusing to 
call upon either the humanitarian or equalitarian values in American so- 
ciety. The Liberty Leaguers either did not know their country or they were 
unusually adept at planning failure. 

Perhaps the most curious facet of the League's history was the fiction of 
nonpartisanship, maintained and nurtured from its origins until its dying 
day. Shouse, for instance, disclosed the plans and intentions of the League in 
a visit to the White House in early August, 1934, asking if the President ob- 
jected." When he told the press of the new organization on August 22, 1934, 
he remarked, “It is definitely not anti-Roosevelt.”** In April, 1936, and later 
during the presidential campaign of that year, League officials reiterated that 
their group was a “nonpartisan organization founded to defend the Constitu- 
tion.” Only incidentally, they said, do we find ourselves opposed to Franklin 
Roosevelt and the New Deal. The lengths to which nonpartisanship could 
be taken was demonstrated by James M. Beck, League official and former 
solicitor general of the United States, when he asked in a speech whether it 
could possibly be that “the American people will abandon the faith of Wash- 
ington and Franklin, of Jefferson and Hamilton, of Marshall and Lincoln, of 
Cleveland and McKinley . . .”** When the electorate of every state but 
Maine and Vermont returned Franklin Roosevelt to the White House in 
November, 1936, the League began to prune its staff and gave up its custom 
of issuing periodic press releases; Washington observers then predicted that, 
in line with the League’s history of pseudo nonpartisanship, “after a decent 
interval has demonstrated that the League’s career was not coeval with the 
campaign against President Roosevelt, sustenance will be withdrawn and 
the League will disappear.”** Whatever the reasons, the League acted ac- 
cordingly. 

Strategically, there were two serious handicaps in the position of virtuous 
nonpartisanship which the League pretended to maintain. It fooled no one; 
and it amounted to a self-imposed limitation on the kind of attack which 
could be made upon the New Deal and Franklin Roosevelt. Americans prefer 
to attack men rather than issues, a preference which may be a function of 
their devotion to individualism or of their wariness of ideas; in any case, 
however, the League could not and did not involve itself in concerted per- 
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sonal attacks upon the President or upon the personalities of the adminis- 
tration. On the other hand, the New Dealers themselves had no qualms 
about their own partisanship, and the Liberty League, for them, became 
synonymous with Du Pont, economic royalis-s, and money bags; indeed, 
even after its expiration, the League was a symbol of selfish greed and special 
interests. The fact, moreover, that all six of -he original officers were de- 
termined opponents of the New Deal destroyec the effect of nonpartisanship 
which its mixed Republican and Democratic membership was supposed to 
convey.** For a while the League did appear to be composed of more Demo- 
crats than Republicans, but by January, 1936, when the League sponsored a 
well-publicized dinner in Washington at whick Al Smith attacked the New 
Deal, Arthur Krock was writing in the Timzs that the “members of the 
League might be classed as the most conservacive group in the country to- 
day. . . . The League is dominated by Republcans.” Considering what the 
Liberty League appeared to be—“a conservative group, inimical to the 
President and his policies, political in personnel, financed by the Du Ponts 
and created for the sole purpose of bringing back the Old Deal”—it is under- 
standable why the backers of the League ex>ected that a rational “non- 
partisan” position might be advantageous to its growth.* The League had 
tried to adopt the protective coloration of a popular movement without tak- 
ing very seriously the problems of the common man and by ignoring the 
equalitarian emphasis in American values; when it sought further to disguise 
its backing and its purposes by calling them nonpartisan, it opened itself to 
the charge of gross hypocrisy. ` | 
The New Deal, on the other hand, found ready ideological and psycho- 
logical material in its attack upon the depressicn and upon its critics in the 
manifest divergence between theory and practice in American life, as well 
as in a growing popular frustration which had grown out of unrealistic ex- 
pectations nurtured by the national faith. Tke League's devotion to the 
American success story was probably of more assistance to its critics than to 
itself. For, although it might insist that “equelity of opportunity has pre- 
vailed under the American form of government” and that “poor boys in 
almost countless numbers have amassed wealtk with no capital except am- 
bition, energy ... thrift . . . and the incentive of the private property system,” 
such declarations in the depth of the depressior were strong reminders of a 


35 The first six officers of the League were Jouett Shouse, Democrat and politician; John W. 
Davis, Democrat and politician; Alfred E. Smith, Democret and politician; Nathan 1. Miller, 
Republican and politician; James W. Wadsworth, Republican and politician; and Irénée du Pont, 
Democrat and industrialist. 

86 Arthur Krock, New York Times, Nov. 10, 1934. 
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very real disparity between promise and performance in American life." 
John J. Raskob, using the story of his rise from rags to riches as an argument 
for joining the League, was, in the 1930's, too far removed from the experi- 
ence of most Americans to do much more than remind them that times had 
surely changed.** The League was not interested in the economic and social 
realities which confronted the American people; its concern was with the 
ideology and the constitutional framework which, with other factors, had 
enabled young men in the past to amass great fortunes and to arrive at sta- 
tions in life which carried prestige and power. In better times, its thoroughly 
American philosophy might have had greater devotion; in bad times, how- 
ever, other values which the League could not suppress were bound to flourish 
—humanitarianism, equalitarianism, and concern over the malfunctioning of 
the national ideology. 

The performance of the League was little better designed to bring the 
desired results than was its approach. Its first and almost only practical al- 
ternative to the New Deal was to suggest that the Red Cross be commissioned 
to handle all direct relief.” The effect of its pronouncements on the uncon- 
stitutionality of the National Labor Relations Act was to encourage indus- 
trialists to disregard the collective bargaining provisions of the legislation, 
throwing struggling-unions into courts all over the country and leading 
eventually to the sit-down strikes of 1936.* It discovered that Thomas Jeffer- 
son proved to be a more effective symbol for the left than for the right, even 
though he once had said that “were we directed from Washington when to 
sow, and when to reap, we should soon want bread.”* The presence of 
twelve Du Ponts at its 1936 dinner at which Al Smith spoke destroyed the 
desired effect of the presence of the boy from the streets of the East Side; 
indeed, when Smith spent the summer of 1936 in a more concerted attack on 
the New Deal, he carefully refrained from accepting Liberty League spon- 
sorship. In 1936, too, the Republican party asked the Liberty League, by then 
a political liability, to “stay aloof from too close alliance with the Landon 
campaign”: the League co-operated by announcing that it would remain 
nonpartisan during the campaign, and it never did endorse Landon.* When 


37 What Is the Constitution between Friends? p. 18. 

38 New York Times, Feb. 1, 1936. This was a page-1 story. 

39 Jbid., Dec. 9, 1934. The suggestion was made by Shouse in a speech before the Beacon 
Society of Boston the night before. 

40 Ibid., Apr. 21, 1937. 

41 Document 58, The Imperilment of Democracy, radio address of Fitzgerald Hall, president 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis Railway Co., under auspices of Kentucky Division 
of the American Liberty League, July 18, 1925. 

#2 New York Times, July 1, 1936. The front-page headline of the Times declared: “ ‘Non- 
partisan’ Fight on Roosevelt Is Opened by the Liberty League.” 
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the League sponsored a six-day institute at the Jniversity of Virginiaton “The 
Constitution and the New Deal,” Virginius Dabney, the Richmond editor, 
reported that “the audiences were so openly hostile to the League and its 
spokesmen that the round table proved something of a boomerang.”** Con- 
gressional investigations disclosed that the guicing figures of the League were 
large contributors to all and sundry anti-New Deal groups; the Du Pont 
brothers, Alfred Sloan, and John J. Raskob were the principal financial back- 
ers, for instance, of the Southern Democratic convention at Macon in 1936, 
when Eugene Talmadge made his bid for the presidency, with the assistance 
of Gerald L. K. Smith, inheritor of the toga of Huey Long; lesser right-wing 
groups like the Crusaders, Sentinels of the Republic, National Conference of 
Investors, and the Farmers’ Independence Conncil—most of them masthead 
organizations, operated by professional publcists and lobbyists, many of 
whom, like the principal officers and backers of the League, were veterans of 
the prohibition repeal movement—owed substantial financial backing to the 
same small group of industrialists who sponsored the Liberty League. A 
Times editorial observed at the time that the League’s founders were making 
some rather poor investments.** 

In an imaginary conversation between a Future Historian and a Future 
Historian's Wife, Hamilton Basso in the Nes Republic in 1936 caused his 
historian’s wife to ask: “There's one thing I'd like to know. Why was the 
Liberty League founded?” The Future Historian answered: “That's another 
mystery. It is as if a band of men joined together to assassinate their best 
friend. It comes under the head of abnormal psychology. My friend Jones has 
written an excellent monograph on the subject . . . called ‘An Investigation 
into the Behavior of Millionaires When Affected by a Severe Case of the 
Jitters” . .. In answer to your question, however, it is fairly safe to say that 
the Liberty League was formed to defeat Roosevelt 11.”*" Basso, his Future 
Historian, and the historian's friend Jones werz all quite right as far as they 
went, but a look at the Liberty League is more than a case study in opposition 
to the New Deal or in millionaire jitters. It is, as well, a study of the anguish 
of American values in a time of severe economic collapse. Both the League 
and the New Deal were constructed of American materials, but those which 
went into the New Deal, given the facts with which they were intended to 
cope, built a more durable structure. 

On September 24, 1940, the New York Times, in a small item on page 20, 

48 Ibid., July 21, 1935. 

44 Ibid., Apr. 17, 1936. 


45 Hamilton Basso, “The Liberty League Writes,” New Republic, XXCVII (July 22, 1936), 
319-21, 
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announced that the American Liberty League, after four years of silence, 
had expired; it stated simply that “Recently . . . the offices in the National 
Press Club were closed.” Four years earlier a Yale professor had prematurely 
concluded that “had it not been for the American Liberty League with its 
constant exposition, exposure, and panning, the New Deal would have set its 
roots and claws more deeply into our national flesh and it would have taken 
years to extricate it.”* Professor Westerfield's misreading of the times and 
of the possibilities of the League had been symbolic of the League's approach 
and performance. It had misread American history and character; it had mis- 
judged contemporary opinion, drawing on the development of a business 
civilization, romantic individualism, concern for liberty, and the worship of 
success and power and prestige as the sole ingredients of its construction of 
the American Way. It had maintained the obvious fiction of nonpartisanship 
long after it was apparent to everycne that its aims were political. It became 
a symbol of greed, reaction, and coldhearted constitution worship; while it 
defended liberty, it scorned equality—at a time when economic and social 
facts provided more fertile soil for an equalitarian emphasis. It failed to de- 
velop into the mass movement it had anticipated, permitting all that was 
American about humanitarianism, the cult of the common man, equalitarian- 
ism, and concern for ideological performance to be poured into the edifice 
which the New Deal was constructing on the ruins of nineteenth century 
individualism and liberalism. 


Williams College 


46 Leaflet 4, The American Liberty League. Dr. Ray Bert Westerfield, professor of political 
economy, Yale University, reprinted from the New Haven Register, Jan. 27, 1936. 
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THE title of this paper has been chosen not without some thought, and there- 
fore not without purpose. Under it one may essay many things, and that 1 
have attempted to do. One may assume that historians will want to know the 
physical fate of German archives and libraries, because these archives and 
libraries provide the raw materials for research in many fields. One also may 
assume that certain specialists will want to know more; they will want to 
know what has taken place in addition to the physical manifestations. Those 
who are concerned with the history of institutions will want to know what 
has taken place with respect to archival and library schools, what develop- 
ments have occurred in points of view, what new arrangements have ap- 
peared. All will want to know how the postwar position of archives and 
libraries is related to the postwar position of German intellectual life. 

The German archives, which came into being in the sixteenth century, 
have always been agencies of the administration, and have always been staffed 
with archivists who regarded themselves primarily as servants of the state. 
In time they recognized their responsibilities to the research scholar but never 
have they thought of the papers in their custody as the treasure-trove of the 
people, as something which should be used to bring back the past and to con- 
tribute to the cultural enjoyment of the general public. Not only were the 
archives bureaucratic in concept, but by nature they were nationalistic. 
Whereas libraries and museums by their very nature are storehouses of the 
cultural heritage of all the world, an archive which went beyond the bounds 
of its own territory would be an anomaly. On the other hand, the German 
libraries, which spring largely from royal and princely endowments, were 
created first for the enjoyment of those who founded them, and subsequently 
passed into the hands of the state and so became accessible at least to certain 
strata of the people. The university libraries developed pari passu with the 
institutions which they served. It would be a mistake, however, not to realize 
the strong elements of nationalism in German libraries evidenced by the 
content of their collections, by their organization, by their attitude toward the 
reader. The librarians, like the archivists, were also bureaucratic. The Volks- 
búchercien, the libraries of the people, which were developed fully only in the 
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latter part of the nineteenth century, have a history of their own which is not 
interwoven with that of scholarship and international cultural relations. 

It would be futile to attempt to establish the precise number of libraries 
and archives in Germany. What is the limit below which no recognition is 
given? It would be equally futile to attempt to enumerate precisely the ex- 
clusive categories of institutions on the basis of data furnished by standard 
reference works such as the various Minerva Handbücher and the Jahrbuch 
der deutschen Bibliotheken. It is possible, however, to develop certain figures 
which will serve as indexes to totals, to areas of concentration. 

In the war years, when it was essential that the United States have a firm 
knowledge of the essential German archives both as sources of information to 
exploit and as cultural properties to protect, several emergency publications 
appeared.* In one of these some 472 German archives were listed. Of the 13 
marked as of the highest importance, 4 are in the U.S. zone. Of the 34 shown 
as of great importance, 15 are in the U.S, zone. Of 84 which are of considerable 
importance, 21 are in the U.S. zone. Of the 341 which are of general im- 
portance, 104 are in the U.S. zone. This arbitrarily delineated area, the U.S. 
zone, which truncates two former sovereign states, Württemberg dnd Baden, 
is nevertheless a convenient yardstick by which to measure quantities in 
Germany. It embraces an area which is approximately 30 per cent of the total 
area of occupied Germany, that is, Germany less “New Poland,” and it con- 
tains approximately 30 per cent of the total population. The 144 important 
archives in the U.S. zone constitute approximately 30 per cent of the total 
number of such institutions in the Germany of 1938, and would, therefore, 
constitute a higher percentage for occupied Germany. Much the same situa- 
tion exists with respect to the libraries.” Of the 50-odd university and college 
(Hochschule) libraries in all Germany, 20 are found in the U.S, zone. Of the 
30-odd state libraries, 12 are found in the U.S. zone. Of the 20-odd academy 
libraries, 8 are found in the U.S. zone. Therefore, of some 200 selected 
scholarly libraries in prewar Germany, about 72, or 33 per cent, are to be 
found in the U.S. zone, that is, in 30 per cent of the territory which em- 
braces approximately 30 per cent of the population. 

Even at this date probably no one can give a precise estimate of the war 
losses of German archives and libraries. Probably the only accurate state- 
ment will be that losses consistently appear to be less than first announced. 

1E.g., War Department Pamphlet 31-180, Archival Repositories in Germany (Washington, 
1944); SHAEF, Official General List of Archives in Western Germany (London, 1945); id., 
Official General List of Archives in the Berlin Area (London, 1945); War Department Pamphlet 


31-123, Preservation and Use of Key Records in Germany (Washington, 1944). 


2 The figures used in this paragraph are based upon the indexes to Minerva-Handbiicher: 
Die Bibliotheken (Leipzig, 1929). 
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Prewar Germany was reputed to have possessed some 56 million books ín her 
scholarly libraries. It is said that 3,600,000 have been lost along with the 
eastern territories, that 15,000,000 were lost by direct action of the war.* Sig- 
nificant libraries in the U.S. zone have reported losses of more than 3,850,000 
volumes. Some of the most significant libraries suffered spectacular losses 
amounting to go per cent, with the result that the total loss is perhaps approxi- 
mately 30 per cent. On the whole, losses to archival collections were less dis- 
astrous than were those to libraries; in fact, by comparison one may say that 
they were slight. 

Basic data for the postwar condition of German libraries must be sought 
first of all from the work of Georg Leyh,* whose book, published in 1947, is 
a monument to the initiative, the imagination, the strength of one man 
against the collapse resulting from total war, and to the spirit of co-operation 
from those who responded to his inquiries. No one who did not know Ger- 
many in the period immediately following the unconditional surrender can 
really grasp the achievement of Leyh. More recent information appears at 
some length in feature articles and briefly in notes in the Zentralblatt fúr 
Bibliothekswesen* and in regular series in the Nachrichten fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Bibliotheken’ The most recent accumulative data are found in 
Deutschland-Jahrbuch, a new publication.’ In the early days immediately 


3 These figures represent a compromise between a number of undocumented estimates. 

4Georg Leyh, Die deutschen wissenschaftlichen Bibliotheken nach dem Krieg (Tubingen, 
1947). I have described this book in some detail in my review of it in American Archivist, XI 
(July, 1948), 263-65. Leyh used much of his material in his article, “Die Lage der deutschen 
wissenschaftlichen Bibliotheken nach dem Kriege,” Buropa-Archiv, (October-November, 1946), 
234-40. See also, under the same title, Nordisk tidskrift for bok-och biblioteksväsen, XXXIV 
(no. 2, 1947), 59-80. Leyh has supplemented his book with an article that contains little new 
material in Zentralblatt für Bibliothekswesen, LXI (no. 1-2, 1947), 19-32. 

5 E.g., “Wiederérófínung der deutschen Bücherei für die Allgemeinheit,” Zentralblatt, LXI 
(no. 5-6, 1947), 217-32; E. Mehl, “Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, München,” ibid., LXI (no. 5-6, 
1947), 282-83; id., ibid., LXII (May-June, 1948), 158-59. The “news and notes” section of 
the Zentralblatt carries a good deal of information in each number. 

8 E.g., “Marburg: Hessische Bibliothek,” Nachrichten für wissenschaftliche Bibliotheken, 1 
(October-November, 1948), 24-27. This item is from Volume I, nos. 1 and 2. In the year and a 
half since this periodical first started, some libraries have been reported upon more than once. 
Since there is no cumulative index as yet, one must search the file for information on a specific 
institution. Reports are given in each number. 

7 Klaus Mehnert and Heinrich Schulte, eds., Deutschland-Jahrbuch (Essen, 1949). The in- 
formation in this book covers the period May 7, 1945, to Fall, 1948. Part IV is entitled “Kirche, 
Erzichung, Wissenschaft” (pp. 311-88). Libraries are discussed on pages 380-88. Part V is 
entitled “Kunst und Kultur,” and covers the subjects of literature, publishing, art, museums, 
music, theater, film, radio. Archives are nowhere included. In addition to providing a table which 
shows the condition of library buildings, the holdings in 1942, the losses of books by number, 
the losses by subject groups, the losses of catalogs, the degree to which the library is usable, the 
section provides a good condensation of key information. One finds such diverse items as the 
statement that before the war some 3,300 libraries of a public nature contained a total of 85 
million volumes; that the Prussian State Library, which formerly provided 1,000 seats in its 
reading room, now, in the postwar role of the Offentliche wissenschaftliche Bibliothek, is able 
to provide only roo seats; that the State Library at Karlsruhe, the university libraries at Ham- 
burg, Miinster, and Wtirzburg, the municipal library at Leipzig, and the college (Hochschule) 
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after the cessation of active hostilities there was a rash of brief notices, reports, 
and similar items in the professianal literature of the Western countries, es- 
pecially England and the United States.$ The avidity with which each scrap 
of information was seized upon is readily understandable, and the small total 
of information gleaned is equally understandable.” Special reports from the 
presidents of both the Association of German Librarians and of the Associa- 
tion of German Archivists summarize the data for the two types of institu- 
tions.** A few very large institutions have allowed themselves the luxury of a 
special brochure.** For the archives the only regular source of information is 
the uniformly detailed series of reports upon state, county, municipal, noble, 
ecclesiastical, and business archives in the three western zones of Germany 
which have appeared in the relatively new professional journal, Der Ar- 
chivar.” There is one compendious report in the excellent postwar intellectual 








library in Berlin all lost their complete catalogs. As background against which to evaluate this 
information one should read such studies as that of R. T. Esterquest, “A Statistical Contribution 
to the Study of Libraries in Contemporary Germany,” Library Quarterly, XI (January, 1941), 
1-35. 

8 E.g. “Library Damage Spotty in Berlin,” Library Journal, LEX (Nov. 1, 1945), 1104; 
J. B. Eby, “Goethe Library,” ¿bid,, LXXI (Apr. 1, 1946), 464-65; “The Landesbibliothek of 
Wiirttemberg Reopened at Stuttgart, 21 February 1946,” ibid., LXXI (May 1, 1946), 640-41; 
Wilhelm Sandfuchs, “The Libraries of Eaden during the War,” ibid., LXXI (May 1, 1946), 
641-42, a translation of his article which appeared originally in the Rhein-Neckar Zeitung; 
“More German Book Losses,” ¿bid., LXXI (June 15, 1946), 878; R. H. Sitch, “The Prussian 
State Library,” Library Association Record, XLVIII (August, 1946), 202-203; “Book Losses 
during the War,” American-German Review, XII (August, 1946), 33-34; Wilhelm Hoffmann, 
“German Libraries and the War,” Association of American Colleges Bulletin, XXXII (October, 
1946), 401-403; L, H. Lindner, “Berlin: Its Postwar Library Resources,” Library Journal, LXXI 
(Oct. 15, 1946), 1439-43; Rudolf Hirsch, “Libraries in the U. S. Zone,” 2bid., LXXI (Dec. 15, 
1946), 1797. See also L. Brummel, “Die verliezen der Duitsche bibliotheken,” Bibliotheekleven, 
XXXI (October, 1946), 127-28, and ¿bid., XXXI (December, 1946), 169, as an example of the 
items taken directly from European sources. These two short notices are based respectively upon 
information which appeared in a Swiss paper and upon a traveler’s report. For Dutch and other 
early foreign reports upon archives, see note 14, below. A major item, which represented a major 
effort at that time, also appeared in the article by Richard S, Hill, “The Former Prussian State 
Library,” Music Library Association Notes, ser. 2, III (September, 1946), 327-50. A more recent 
extensive item is that by Richard Spencer, “The German Patent Office,” Patent Office Society 
Journal, XXXI (February, 1949), 79-87. 

2 For the earliest period, the best source of detailed information on cultural institutions in 
the American zone still is the file of consolidated monthly reports prepared by the officers of the 
Monuments, Fine Arts, and Archives Section in the military government for each Land. The 
information in this file may be supplemented by reference to the questionnaires completed by 
the directors of archives and libraries at the instance of American military government in 1946 
and 1947. Similar data was acquired by the other military governments, at least in the west, 

10 These reports were given at the first postwar meeting of the German Historical Association 
held in Munich, September 12-15, 1949, by Dr. Bernhard Vollmer, director of the State Archives 
at Düsseldorf and president of the Society of German Archivists, and by Dr. Gustav Hofmann, 
director general of the State Libraries of Bavaria and president of the Society of German Libra- 
rians. See Historische Zeitschrift, CLXUX (December, 1949), 669. 

11 E.g, Hermann Tiemann, Der Wiederaufbau der Staats- und Universitätsbibliothek bis zum 
Ende des Jahres 1945 (Hamburg, 1946). 

12 “Lageberichte der Staats-, Stadt-, Kirchen- und Wirtschaftsarchive der britischen Zone,” 
Der Archivar, 1 (August, 1947), 13-41; G. W. Sante, “Lageberichte der Staats-, Stadt- und 
Kirchenarchive der amerikanischen Zone,” ibid., 1 (January, 1948), 51-68; F. Heberhold, “Die 
Archive in Südwestdeutschland nach dem Kriege,” ibid., 1 (January, 1948), 67-72; “Kriegsschutz- 
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periodical, Europa-Archiv, and there are various reports in the foreign 
professional literature; for example, Historisk tidskrift, Nederlandsch Ar- 
chievenblad, Rivista storica italiana, and Archivi italiani.** 

The tabulation which fcllows shows in rough form the postwar situation 
with respect to some 40-odd state archives and nearly 60 state and university 
libraries.** While those whose interests concern them with the family collec- 
tions will object to the exclusion of this group from the table, the inclusion 
would have meant increase into unwieldly bulk. Expansion to cover other 
types would have meant reproduction of all the prime sources. Unfortunately 
it is impractical, indeed impossible, to attempt the one item which everyone 
would like to have, namely, the exact extent of damage to the building and 





und Riickfiihrungsmassnahmen und deren Erfahrungen sowie Verluste der Archive der britischen 
Zone,” ibid., I (May, 1948), 97-134 and I (August, 1948), 169-78; A. Schmidt, “Lageberichte 
der Staats-, Stadt-, Kreis- und Kirchenarchive in Rheinland-Pfalz,” ibid., I (August, 1948), 147-58; 
“Lageberichte der Adelsarchive. der amerikanischen, französischen und britischen Zone,” ibid., 
I (August, 1948), 157~70; Carl Wilkes, “Die Sicherung der nichtstaatlichen Archive der Rhein- 
provinz gegen Kriegseinwirkungen,” ibid., I (August. 1948), 177-82; “Die Schicksale der grös- 
seren sächsischen Archive,” ¿bid., I (August, 1948), 181-84; Rudolf Wenisch, “Neuaufbau des 
Bayerischen Verkehrsarchivs in Nürnberg,” ibid., II (January, 1949), 5-20; “Nachtráge zu den 
Berichten der Staats-, Stadt- und Kirchenarchive,” ibid., Il (January, 1949), 19-23; “Bericht über 
die Archive in Sachsen-Anhalt,” ibid., II (August, 1940), 53-58; Adolf Diestelkamp, “Die Lage 
der deutschen Ostarchive,” zbid., IIL (April, 1950), 78-04. 

13 Bernhard Vollmer, “Die Lage des deutschen Archivwesens nach dem Kriege,” Europa- 
Archiv, UT (October, 1948), 1623-28. 

14 Herman Brulin, “Tysklands Arkiv efter Kriget,’ Historisk tidskrift, LXVIII (no. 3, 1948), 
276-85; “De Duitse archieven en de oorlog,” Nederlardsch Archievenblad, LI (no. 2, 1947-48), 
107-113 ibid., LIII (no. 1, 1948-49), 54; “Het archiefwezen in Duitsland en Oostenrijk na de 
oorlog,” ibid, LII (no. 3, 1947-48), 146-48; Karl A. Fink, “Biblioteche, archivi, istituti storici 
e riviste in Germania,” Rivista storica italiana, XL (no. 4, 1948); Ahasver von Brandt, “Die 
norddeutschen Archive nach dem zweiten Weltkrieg,” Scandia, XVIII (November, 1947); 
“Archivi Tedeschi,” Archivi, 2d 3er., XI-XVI (nos. 2-4, 1949), 212-13. 

15 Leyh, Die deutschen wissenschaftlichen Bibliotieken nach dem Krieg, gives data on ap- 
proximately seventy libraries; the Nachrichten has printed more than 100 reports; the Deutschland- 
Jahrbuch tabulates information on approximately 80 libraries. The reports in Der Archivar cover 
more than 40 state, 100 city, 30 church, 200 family, 1= business archives, Information on archives 
and libraries in “New Poland” has not yet generally appeared in German sources. Here are a few 
references which, in the case of libraries, I can report only through the English abstracts in 
Library Literature, and, in the case of archives, only through the French titles and abstracts 
found in the original source. M. Des Loges, “Biblioteka miejska w Gdańsku [Danzig Municipal 
Library],” Bibliotekarz, XIII (June-July, 1946), 140-42, reports that this library formerly (1939) 
had 245,000 volumes. Part of these have been lost, but some 50,000 books abandoned in the 
area by the Germans have been added to the collection. About 50 per cent of the incunabula 
and manuscripts have been saved. H. H. Koszañska, “O Bibliotece Instytutu baltyckiego [Libra- 
ries of the Baltic Institutes], zid., XIII (October, 1446), 214-15, reports that the libraries of 
the Baltic Institutes of Danzig, Gdynia, Zoppot, Stettin now total about 25,000 volumes. Some 
6,000 survived the war, and 19,000 were added in 1945-46. Of this latter number about 16,000 
came from reposited German libraries such as that of the Gesellschaft fiir pommersche Geschichte 
und Altertumskunde. Marcin Dragnan, “L’inauguration-des archives d’Etat 4 Gdañsk,” Archeion, 
XVI (1948), 236-38. Tadeusz Kupczyñski, “L'organization d’avant-guerre des archives d'État 
à Gdańsk et leurs fonds actuels,” ¿b2d., XVIII (1949), 37-102 (15-line abstract). Andrzej Dereń, 
“Les archives de la Basse-Silesie avant la deuxième guerre mondiale,” ibid., XVIII (1949), 131-54 
(20-line abstract). Antoni Rybarski, “Compte rendu des travaux des Archives d'État dans la 
période 1945-47,” ibid., XVIII (1949), 218-69 (2-page abstract), which reports on Danzig, 
Kattowitz, Stettin, and ‘Breslau. There is also a brie’ note entitled “Silezische archieven,” in 
Nederlandsch Archievenblad, LIII (no. 2, 1948-49), 95. 
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to the collections of each of the institutions mentioned. In the first place, 
what unequivocal measurements could be used? Would “30% destroyed” 
mean that 30 per cent of the total structure was demolished, or that 30 per 
cent of the area was no longer available? Is quantity or quality the criterion 
in giving percentage losses of archives and books? All that can be said is 
that, after reading the sources quoted, you know what is the postwar status 
of German archives and libraries in very considerable detail. 1 have tried to 
indicate here only the freedom from damage or destruction; a moderate de- 
gree which varies from negligible to considerable; a considerable degree 
which varies from considerable to very serious; and a serious degree which 
varies from very serious to total destruction. In spite of the subjective elements 
which are unavoidable in any such scheme, it appears to be the only prac- 
ticable one. 
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R National c considerable 
S State m moderate 
TH College o none 
U University s serious 
LocaTIon ARCHIVE LIBRARY DAMAGE 
Building Items 
Aachen TH c c 
Altenburg S o o 
S p o 
Amberg S o o 
Augsburg S m m 
Aurich S m m 
Bamberg S m o 
S o o 
- Berlin S s s 
* House s s 
S s s 
U c m 
TH s s 
Bonn U s c 
Braunschweig TH s c 
Bremen S s s 
S c s 
Breslau S s s 
Bückeburg S o o 
‘Coburg S o o 
S o o 
Danzig S s c 
Darmstadt S s s 
S s s 
TH s s 
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LOCATION 


Dessau 
Detmold 


Dortmund 
Dresden 


Düsseldorf 


Erlangen 
Frankfort 


Freiburg im 
Breisgau 
Fulda 
Giessen 
Göttingen 
Gotha 


Greifswald 
Greiz. 
Halle 
Hamburg 


Hanover 


Heidelberg 
Jena 
Karlsruhe 


Kassel 
Kiel 


Koblenz 

Köln (Cologne) 
Königsberg 
Landshut 
Leipzig 


Ludwigsburg 


16 According to Leyh in his book on the German research libraries, p. 99, this library lost 
most of its collections by ccnfiscation: “Die. . 
und das Jahr 1945 ohne grössere Verluste überstanden hatte, im ersten Vierteljahr 1946 auf 
Befehl der Sowjetischen Miktár- Administration bis auf verhältnissmässig geringe Reste abgebaut 
und aus Gotha abtransportiert. Die Biicherbestánde sind in Kisten verpackt nach Moskau, resp. 
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Location ARCHIVE LIBRARY DAMAGE 
Building Items 
Lübeck S o s 
Magdeburg S m m ` 
Mainz U Founded May 1946 
Marburg S mo: o 


U m 
Westdeutsche Bibl. Since 1946 only 
? 


c 


Meinigen S o 
Münster S s s 
U s s 
Munich s” s c 
House s c 
Privy s m 
Kreis c m 
Army s c 
S s c 
U s c 
TH s m 
Neuburg a.D. S o o 
Nuremberg S s O 
Oldenburg S c m 
Osnabrück S s o 
Potsdam R s s 
Rostock U m m 
Rudolstadt S ? o 
Speyer S o m 
Sigmaringen .S o o 
House o o 
Schwerin S ? m 
S ? m 
Sondershausen S fe o 
‘Stettin S o s 
Stuttgart S s m 
S s s 
TH s s 
Tübingen U o o 
Weimar S o m 
S ? c 
Wiesbaden S c m 
S o m 
Wolfenbúttel S o m 
S o o 
Würzburg S s s 
U s s 
Zerbst S s m 


(now Dessau) 


17 The Main State Archive at Munich consists of five sections (Main Archive, Privy House 
Archive, Privy State Archive, County Archive, former Army Archive) which were in a number 
of separate buildings. 
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The pre-eminence of the Berlin and Munich institutions demands special 
attention. The former Prussian State Library, which was, in effect, the 
national library of Germany and which provided the bibliographical services, 
the school facilities, the leadership in the profession which is needed for 
homogeneity, is now the Offentliche wissenschaftliche Bibliothek. It is lo- 
cated in its original building, seriously damaged, on Unter den Linden, which 
means that it is in the Soviet sector of Berlin. It is, however, responsible not 
to the government of Berlin but to that of the Soviet zone with the result that 
it is one of several east zone libraries which are the equivalent of copyright 
deposit institutions for that zone. Some of the holdings of the library are, 
apparently, lost or s:ill scattered in the Soviet zone or in “New Poland,” 
where they had been stored by the Germans during the war. The library has 
been open since 1945. In the spring of 1946 some twenty-five freight carloads 
of books that had been stored in Czechoslovakia by the Germans, and which 
had been shipped by American forces to the U.S. zone, were returned to 
Berlin by order of the American military governor.** The core of the library, 
however, is not at Berlin. Some 250 boxes of manuscripts which had been 
evacuated by the Germans to a monastery in south Wiirttemberg have long 
been available at the library of the University of Tübingen.* By direction of 
the American military government some 1,200 boxes of incunabula, manu- 
scripts, and printed books scattered in various repositories in the U.S. zone 
were assembled in the castle at Marburg during the year 1947. Here more 
than 1,200,000 printed books, maps, and similar collections had already been 
assembled by the German government of Land Hesse at the direction of the 
American military government and housed in the building of the library of 
the University of Marburg. These materials, and those in the castle were 
turned over by the American military government to the minister president 
of Land Hesse as bailee for the German people in the fall of 1948. (The state 
of Prussia, you will recall, was abolished by the Allied Control Council in 
1946.) These materials are now available directly and for interlibrary loan. 
The fact that the cazalogs are in Berlin does not facilitate service. The di- 
rector, however, has arranged the books on the shelves by class, so that a 
staff member or research scholar readily can locate the book if it is available. 


18 There is a good, recent report on the physical conditions in the Offentliche wissenschaftliche 
Bibliothek, on its activities, etc. in Nachrichten, IL (October, 1949), 151-54, over the signature 
of Wolf Haenisch, deputy director of the library. For an early report on the major portion of 
the library now at Marburg, see the citation in note 6, above. 

19 According to Nachrichten, 11 (June, 1949), 93-94, they were the subject of a special exhi- 
bition in April and May, 1949. Some 340 boxes of manuscripts belonging to the University of 
Tiibingen, which had been evacuated to a mine near Heilbronn in what is now the American 
zone, could not be returned to Tübingen before December, 1948. At that date the university 
library had already become host to some “homeless” items from Berlin, with the result that its 
own manuscripts had to be stored in nearby Schloss Bebenshausen. 
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Although the Germans have decided not to make this torso of their greatest 
library the nucleus of a central library in western Germany, they have denomi- 
nated it the Westdeutsche Bibliothek, and the states of western Germany 
provide for its financial support.” The books of the University of Marburg 
are serviced through the building of the State Archives in which it has its 
reading room. 

` The story of the former Prussian Privy State Archives, now the Berliner 
Hauptarchiv, and of the former Brandenburg-Prussian House Archive is 
likewise a long one. The latter, located in what is now the British sector of 
Berlin, was totally destroyed and with it went a considerable portion of the 
collections. The former, located in the American sector, has Jost about two 
thirds of its stacks and has suffered considerable damage to its administra- 
tion building. The holdings of both, along with those of the Reichsarchiv in 
Potsdam, were evacuated to several mines not far from Magdeburg, in an 
area overrun by American troops but now in the Soviet zone. The vicissitudes 
of these collections have been considerable, but it appears that they will be 
established and rearranged at Merseburg in Land Sachsen-Anhalt.” Although 
there is much evidence from German reports that these collections have suf- 
fered severely from the depredations of souvenir hunters, black marketeers, 
and general malfeasance, apparently they now will be safeguarded but not 
returned to Berlin. 

Less spectacular are the stories of the Bavarian State Archives and the 
Bavarian State Library. The building which they occupied jointly on Lud- 
wigstrasse was completely burned out, except for one wing of the library. 
Space for these institutions, each now the greatest collections of their types 
which have survived at their original sites in Germany, has, quite incompre- 
hensibly, not yet been provided by the German government of the state of 
Bavaria. The result is that these magnificent resources are available to users 
only to a very limited degree. Offices and reading rooms are located in a 
building partially derequisitioned by the American military government, but 
the bulk of the collections is not yet available.” The same story applies to 
the library of the University of Munich. The building is completely gutted 
by fire, and, although several reading rooms have been provided in various 
parts of the city, no centralized location for the collections has been pro- 
vided by the German authorities. 

Perhaps I can try to show in a few words how unpredictable is the story 

20 See Nachrichten, II (June, 1949), 83-89. 

21 Der Archivar, II (August, 1949), 55. 

22 Both the State Archives and the State Library had drawn up plans for the full use of the 


entire building in which they now share space with the Amerika-Haus, but it was impossible to 
put these plans into effect. 
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of any institution. In Hamburg the main building of the archives of this 
Hansa city was not too badly damaged; the secondary building in Altona was 
destroyed. The collections suffered only negligible damage. The State and 
University Library, on the other hand, lost its building through complete 
destruction and lost approximately 7o per cent of its collections either through 
direct war action or through the fact that the materials were evacuated to 
the eastern part of Germany.” In Koblenz the building of the State Ar- 
chives was completely destroyed. The materials, which had been evacuated 
to Fortress Ehrenbreitstein on the heights across the river, were saved and are 
now being serviced from that venerable location. In Karlsruhe the State Ar- 
chive of Baden suffered damage neither to building nor to collections. The 
State Library, on the other hand, is nothing but a shell, and it lost in the 
conflagration 360,000 af its 375,000 bound volumes. It has saved, however, its 
entire collection of manuscripts, incunabula, and other early works which 
had been evacuated. The library of the University of Heidelberg incurred no 
damage to its building. From its collections it lost in evacuation locations the 
larger part of two complete classes, classical philology and finance. The great 
family archive of the prince of Thurn und Taxis, which is the source of early 
postal history, was completely saved as was the library. On the other hand, 
the very considerable archive of the counts of Erbach, which had been re- 
moved to Darmstadt from its normal seat in the fastnesses of the Odenwald, 
was completely destroyed in the conflagration which gutted the building 
occupied jointly by the State Archives and State Library of Hesse, and which 
destroyed large parts of both collections. The library of the University of 
Gottingen lost its administration building and part of its stacks. Of its col- 
lections, which amounted to more than one million volumes, about 63,000 
(of which, fortunately, 40,000 were duplicates) were destroyed in the mine 
to which they had been evacuated. If my memory does not play me false, this 
was the same mine in which the German army had seen fit, after the books 
had been installed there, to store a large quantity of artillery ammunition 
which, failing to recognize the unconditional surrender, exploded in 1945. 
The archive of the Hansa city of Liibeck claims for itself the dubious honor 
of being the worst damaged of all archives in the western zones; it announces 
losses up to 48 per cent by quantity and 95 per cent by quality. Its holdings 
were evacuated to the eastern part of Germany. 

The unique fate of the library of the University of Giessen is an appro- 
priate close for this section. The former university is now the Justus Liebig 
Hochschule fiir Bodenkultur und Veterinármedizin. In the ruins of the main 


23 Nachrichten, I (Octcber-November, 1948), 18. 
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university library there is still the catalog, the bindery, other administrative 
offices, and (as of 1948) the papyri and ostraca, incunabula, manuscripts, 
diplomata, and similar treasures. The seminar libraries, scattered about the 
neighborhood, are essentially intact. The books of the Indo-Germanic, Orien- 
tal, classical, archaeological, German, and Romance seminars «were to go on 
“permanent loan” to the University of Frankfort; the American section of 
the English seminar to the University of Marburg; a large part of the Art 
Institute to the Technische Hochschule in Darmstadt; and a large part of 
the law seminar to the ministry of justice in Wiesbaden and the Landgericht 
(State Court) in Giessen.” 

It is the war in the broadest interpretation of that term, not the limited 
sense of bombing and shooting and burning, that has created out of the former 
German archives and libraries what they are today. The changes are both 
physical and spiritual.? The changes began when the Nazi party came to 
power, and the notorious book-burnings were started. Not only did libraries 
of all classes lose books whose authors were condemned but they gained 
books whose authors were true to the party line. In addition, the Peoples 
Libraries were seized upon as media for the control and “enlightenment” of 
the general populace. In other words, the libraries suffered an internal de- 
generation. Then came the physical damages to buildings and collections, 
the losses or damages to collections as the result of uncontrolled activities of 
armies on both sides, the losses resulting from moisture and mold in year- 
long storage, the wear and tear from packing and drayage. Then came the 


24 Ibid., 1, 15-16. Much happier is the lot of the four German libraries (Hertziana, Archaeo- 
logical Institute, Historical Institute in Reme; Art Historical Institute in Florence) established in 
Italy and returned to Italy by American military government in 1946. See UNESCO Library 
Bulletin, III (September, 1949), 324. 

25 A few illustrative references are given here. Heinz Schurer, Public Libraries in Germany 
(London, 1946), discusses, among other things, the effects of Nazi ideology upon libraries; H. 
Dahnhardt, “Richtlinien für das Volksbiichereiwesen,” Bächerei, V (January, 1938), 1-7, and 
ibid., V (March, 1938), 130-36; J. H. Wellard, “The Popular Library in Germany,” Library 
World, XLIII (July, 1940), 3-5, which discusses the use made of libraries by the Nazis, the 
centralized control; “Das Einkaufhaus fiir Büchereien zu Leipzig im Geschäftsjahr 1939/40,” 
Bücherei, VII (July-August, 1940), 223-24; L. S. Thompson, “Popular Libraries and Democracy 
in Postwar Europe,” Library Journal, LXIX (July, 1944), 579, 582; id., “New Problems for 
German Librarians,” Library Quarterly, XI (January, 1941), 102-109; Flora B. Ludington, “Books 
and the Sword—Symbols of Our Time,” American Library Association Bulletin, XXXVII (May, 
1943), 147-523 Maria Loewe, “Nazi Technique,” Library Journal, LXVIIL (Apr. 1, 1943), 284; 
Rudolf Kummer, “Das wissenschaftliche Bibliothekswesen im nationalsozialistischen Deutsch- 
land,” Zentralblatt, LV (September-October, 1938), 399-413; Renata von Scheliha, “Research 
Libraries in Germany,” College and Research Libraries, X (October, 1949), 379-80, 394. See 
also Kurt Pinthus, “Culture inside Nazi Germany,” American Scholar, IX (October, 1940), 
483-98. By contrast, one may cite the references to exhibitions in the usual manner, in spite of 
war needs; eg., H. Striedl, “München: Staatsbibliothek,” Zentralblatt, LVII (October, 1940), 
489-90, and O. H. May, “Hannover,” ibid., LVIII (May-June, 1941), 222-23, which report 
exhibitions of incunabula in honor of the five-hundredth anniversary of printing; and H. Bock- 
witz, “Leipzig: Deutsches Buch und Schriftmuseum,” ibid., LVE (November-December, 1940), 
555-57, who relates the removal of the museum to newer, larger quarters, 
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purification in the west, the purge in the cast whercin the libraries were to 
clean out all objectionable material, segregate it in locked areas, and report 
it to the military governments.** To a lesser extent the archives had also to 
clean out militaristic and Nazi materials. Basically the scheme was simple, 
but in application it often was less than simple. What about the libraries of 
courts, in which were gazettes, laws, and similar items which were “Nazi” 
in the sense that they were published during the Nazi regime but which 
happened not to be the objectionable party legislation? What about continu- 
ous files of newspapers which constantly are a prime source of local history? 
In addition to the depletions, caused by the removal of Nazi literature, there 
were requisitions by military governments for long term upon libraries and 
archival collections of diverse nature.?” There were confiscations, under the 
laws passed by the Allied Control Council and by the several military gov- 
ernments, of militaristic archives and libraries, of special libraries created for 
intelligence purposes by the Nazis.” There was restitution, both internal and 
external, of properties which had been acquired under the racial legislation 
or the purchase with currency of questionable value in occupied areas.” 
There were the passive losses due to inability to acquire foreign literature 
during the war years, there were losses due to the inability of German authors 
to write or to publish during the war years. There were losses due to op- 
portunism.*” There were losses due to inadvertence which, as they are dis- 
covered, are being rectified in the west.** There were losses in personnel 
through war service or party membership. There was a stalemate in postwar 
rehabilitation because of a general lack of food, money, materials. This, then, 
is the composite picture of the negative results of the war. 

26 Here again a few references may be useful. Joris Vorstius, “Dokumente über die Ausson- 
derung der nationalsozialistischen und militärischen Literatur in den Bibliotheken,” Zentralblatt, 
LXI (May-June, 1948), 128-32; Allied Control Authority, Order No. 4: “Confiscation of Liter- 
ature and Materials of a Nazi and Militaristic Nature,” dated May 20, 1946. In the west, the 


responsibility rested upon the German librarian; in the east, there was an index librorum pro- 
hibitorum. 

27 Examples to the point are legal materials requisitioned, and subsequently returned, by the 
Office of the Chief of Counsel for War Crimes, and the records of the German Foreign Office. 

28 There have not, however, been “reparations” affecting cultural materials in the west. This 
must be kept firmly in mind since there are in print articles (e.g, Douglas Rigby, “Cultural 
Reparations and a New Western Tradition,” American Scholar, XIII [July, 1944], 273-84) which 
discuss, but reject, a view once suggested. On the use to which some German books have been 
put by the western Allies, see Kenneth Garside, “An Intelligence Library in Germany,” Journal 
of Documentation, III (September, 1947), 99-106. 

29 See, for example, L. I. Poste, “Books Go Home from the Wars,” Library Journal, LXXIII 
(Dec. 1, 1948), 1699-704, which deals with the work of the Offenbach Archival Depot through 
which more than four million items passed between April, 1946, and its close in 1949. 

30 E.g., the removal of the famous Mainz Psalter, which was traced through American efforts 
and whose return to Germany has recently been noted in the newspapers; the archives of Gross 
Gerau, near Wiesbaden, which were tracked down and returned years ago. 

31 E.g., “Library of Congress Returns Confiscated Books to German Labor Union Libraries,” 
Library Journal, LXXI (Nov. 1, 1948), 1575-76. Materials from other libraries, such as those 
of the Weltkriegsbiicherei and the German Patent Office, are either returned or on their way. 
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. On the other hand, at least in the west, German archives and libraries have 
felt certain positive results from the war. Internally they have rid themselves 
of the Nazi degeneration. Externally they have had the opportunity to work 
with American, British, and French professional: archivists and librarians in 
close relationship. Admittedly the Allied professional advisers were repre- 
sentatives of the victorious armies, but indisputably they reflected credit upon 
their professions, and they manifested the adherence of their countries to 
the letter and spirit of international obligations with regard to cultural prop- 
erties.*? The buildings and collections were respected. Inspections even in the 
most remote areas were surprises to the Germans, who learned thereby that 
the military government was vitally interested in the safekeeping of the 
German cultural heritage. Insofar as practicable, new ideas were made avail- 
able, conferences were made possible, action was guided, urged, or applauded 
as the case required.” Material gifts have poured in.** Exchange visits and 
exhibitions have been authorized.* Self-respect through self-help has been 


32 The policy of the United States, at least, is best set forth in Section VI (“Cultural Matters”) 
of the directive to the military governor which was released to the press on July 15, 1947. Para- 
graphs 22, 25, 27, which are especially pertinent, are quoted here: 

“Cultural Objectives. Your government holds that re-education of the German people is an 
integral part of policies intended to help develop a democratic form of government and to restore 
a stable and peaceful economy; it believes that there should be no forcible break in the cultural 
unity of Germany, but recognizes the spiritual value of the regional traditions of Germany and 
wishes to foster them; it is convinced that the manner and purposes of the reconstruction of the 
national German culture have a vital significance for the future of Germany. 

“It is therefore of thé highest importance that you make every effort to secure maximum co- 
ordination between the occupying powers of cultural objectives designed to serve the cause of 
peace. You will encourage German initiative and responsible participation in this work of cul- 
tural reconstruction and you will expedite the establishment of these international cultural rela- 
tions which will overcome the spiritual isolation imposed by National Socialism on Germany and 
further the assimilation of the German people into the world community of nations. 

“Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives. a. You will respect, and permit German authorities to 
protect and preserve, the property of all cultural institutions dedicated to religion, charity, edu- 
cation, fine arts and sciences, historic monuments and historic archives, together with their col- 
lection and endowments. You will apply the same principle to all other property of cultural value, 
whether publicly or privately owned, except for institutions and monuments specifically devoted 
to the perpetuation of National Socialism or to the glorification of the German militaristic 
tradition. b. You are authorized to make such use of German records and archives as may be 
appropriate. 

“Reestablishment of International Cultural Relations. In furtherance of the program of the 
reorientation of the German people and the revival of international cultural relations, you will 
permit and assist the travel into and out of Germany of persons useful for this program within 
the availability of your facilities. You will also permit and assist, to the extent of your facilities, 
the free flow of cultural materials to and from Germany.” 

33 Many instances could be cited. I give only as an example the brief résumé of the remarks 
of the archives officer at the first meeting of German archivists of the U. S. zone held in Bam- 
berg, April, 1947, as reported in Der Archivar, I (August, 1947), 11. 

34 Here, again, only a few examples need be cited: the gifts from the Germanistic Society 
in New York City; the collections of books from North Carolina; the CARE book program, 
which, in a recent release, reported gifts of nearly $4,000; the gift of the Rockefeller Foundation 
which enabled the Notgemeinschaft der deutschen Wissenschaft to get started, Perhaps here should 
also be mentioned the United States Book Exchange, which sends two-for-one, without trans- 
portation charges, to foreign libraries including those in Germany. An account of one activity is 
reported by Frederick Cromwell, “Westchester County Sends Books to U, S. German Zone,” 
Library Journal, LXXIV (Jan. 1, 1949), 30-31. 

35 Of interest in this connection is a litde booklet written by Alonzo G. Grace, director of 
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the keynote. Naturally, all has not been smooth. Frustrations as a result of 
dealing with two bureaucracies (German and Allied) at the same time must 
have been frequent and irksome even to the bureaucratic Germans. The 
impasse resulting from the failure of the Allies to agree among themselves 
certainly was no help to the Germans. And neither were they helped to re- 
build their library collections by the view of JEIA (Joint Export-Import 
Agency), which did not distinguish between “exchange” outside trade chan- 
nels and “trade.” Nor were they helped by their own governments which pro- 
vided so small a budget that the directors of libraries often could not take 
advantage of the dollar foreign exchange which had been allocated to their 
states by the western Allies. Nor have they been helped by their own selfish 
attitudes of non-co-operation, exemplified in the greatest degree by Bavaria. 
When the western Allies demanded legislation on land reform, the Monu- 
ments, Fine Arts and Archives officers immediately requested reports con- 
cerning the possible effects upon cultural properties such as family archives, 
libraries, art collections, and historic castles and their furnishings. In the U.S. 
zone Württemberg, Baden, Hesse, and Bavaria submitted reports in that 
order. Fortunately, this legislation caused no problems in the west. What 
happened in the east has been well publicized in the newspapers.** 

A great deal of rebuilding has been going on, especially in the two years 
since money reform. Reports are meager in detail, but it appears that to a 
very great extent rebuilding is just that—“re-building” without noticeable 
change from what had been there before.” There seems to be no discernible, 
consistent effort to profit by the opportunity to adapt old structures to modern 
services. There is much discussion, as may be seen from programs of meetings 
and résumés of committee sessions,** of ways and means to resolve the prob- 
lems of acquiring foreign literature, of adapting scientific techniques to cul- 
tural purposes, of apportioning areas of specialization, of developing new 
specialties as the result of accidental loss or survival of collections in neighbor- 





the Division of Education and Cultural Relatians in the Office of Military Government for Ger- 
many, entitled Basic Elements of Educational Reconstruction in Germany, and published by the 
Commission on the Occupied Areas of the American Council on Education in Washington, 1949. 

86 For an account of some cultural properties “displaced” as the result of land reform in the 
Soviet zone, see Der Archivar, II (August, 1949), 54. 

371 am told, although I have not had opportunity to confirm the information, that a notable 
exception exists in Bremen. 

38 A few references, especially to earlier meetings, may be useful. Six meetings are reported 
in Der Archivar, 1 (August, 1947); others are reported in subsequent issues, Reports of the first 
library meetings in the American, British, and Russian zones are found in the Zentralblatt, LXI 
(no. 1-2, 1947), and others are reported in subsequent issues. Combined meetings of scholarly 
and people's librarians are reported for the Russian zone in ¿bid., LXIII (March-April, 1949), 
128-32; and for the British zone in Nachrichten, II (October, 1949), 149-51. Examples of meet- 
ings of people's librarians may be found in Voiksbibliothekar, 11 (no. 1, 1948), 27-28; in Freie 
Volksbildung, IIE (no. 3, 1949), 134-35; and in Biicherei und Bildung, 11 (March, 1950), 360- 
65. Good examples of conferences are those reported in Nachrichten, II (June, 1949), 82-92. 
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ing institutions, but to date apparently little definitive action has been taken.” 
The Notgemeinschaft der deutschen Wissenschaft (Council for Emergency 
Aid to German Scholarship) was re-established in 1948, and has, among other 
committees, one on library matters.“ At the request of UNESCO, made in 
April, 1949, the Notgemeinschaft will serve as the clearinghouse for informa- 
tion or exchanges. A survey of German scholarly libraries has just been com- 
pleted for the Notgemeinschaft.* 

The debacle of Germany wrecked not only Archive and Bibliotheken 
but it also wrecked Archivwesen end Bibliothekswesen, as we have seen. Part 
of the road back has been covered in a progressive manner. The German 
archivists all have banded into one association, the Verein deutscher Ar- 
chivare, They have founded and published an excellent new professional 
journal, Der Archivar: Mitteilungsblatt für deutsches Archivwesen, in which 
they report the postwar condition of German archives, the wartime measures 
of protection, the proceedings of the meetings of the association, tke major 
papers presented at the meetings, papers on controversial issues, and general 
news and notes. Were it not for the presence on' the agenda of items which 
could be there only as a result of the war, the meetings might be prewar in 
nature: time-honored subjects are still debated; nothing is said about “service” 
as a concept or a responsibility. On the other hand, interest was very con- 
siderable, and questions were many and good at the series of five lectures, in 
German, given by the visiting expert on archives** on two occasions in the 
summer of 1949 to a selected group of some fifty practicing archivists and the 
students at the school. The Archivalische Zeitschrift, the professional journal 
of international reputation which always has been edited by the Bavarian 

89 The problems of reconstruction and rehabilitation appear on the agenda of all meetings. 
Only a few references are cited here. The Deutschland-Jahrbuch points out that there has been 
no opportunity for centralized planning as there was after World War I, that zonal borders have 
not facilitated combined effort, that there has been no central government concerned with the 
problem, that (up to 1948) there was no professional association. See also, Probleme des Wieder- 
aufbaus im wissenschaftlichen Bibliothekswesen (Hamburg, 1947); Kenneth Garside, “Postwar 
Problems of German Libraries,” Library Association Record, XLIX (July, 1947), 169-74; Heinz 
Schurer, “German Public Libraries: Problems of Reconstruction,” Librarian and Book World, 
XXXVI (November, 1947), 245-50; J. R. Webb, “Dortmund Public Library System Today,” 
Library World, LI (November, 1948), 77~79. Each issue of the Nachrichten, the Zentralblatt, 
and Der Archivar contains either articles or notes which bear on the question. In 1948 the Edu- 
cation and Cultural Relations Division of American military government issued in mimeographed 
form a “List of Libraries Operating in Germany.” à 

40 For a history of its forbear, see Friederich Schmidt-Ott, “Bibliotheksauschuss der Not- 
gemeinschaft der deutschen Wissenschaft,” Zentralblatt, LXII (May-June, 1948), 125-57. The 
present-day library committee consists of twelve members, four of whom are processors and 
eight of whom are library directors, all from the British and American zones. 

41 This has been done by Dr. Peter Scheibert for the Notgemeinschaft. The report, which is 
not yet published, is currently in two parts: a financial study and a general report. 

42 Dr. Ernst Posner, professor of history and archives administration, director of the School 


of Social Sciences and Public Affairs, American University. His report exists only in typewritten 
form (60 pp.). 
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State Archives, has not yet made its postwar appearance, although copy for a 
full number has been ready since 1939. 

The librarians have not yet resolved their differences in methods and in- 
termediate aims into a united effort toward common objectives and a com- 
mon meeting ground. The Verein deutscher Bibliothekare met last year in 
Rothenburg o.T. on June 14-16, and the Verein der Volksbibliothekare met 
in Fulda on June 20-22. The excellent professional journal Zentralblatt für 
Bibliothekswesen resumed publication in 1947 at its historic location in 
Leipzig. Except for certain articles which reflect the point of view of a 
people's democracy, it is still the same solid journal. Several new periodicals 
have appeared in the west. The Nachrichten fiir wissenschaftliche Biblio- 
theken appears monthly as the organ of the scholarly librarians. It contains 
articles on the postwar condition of libraries, notices of meetings, the po- 
tentialities of scientific developments (e.g., microfilm) for library use, library 
training, procurement of materials for the collection, international exchange, 
union cataloging, news and notes, etc. If not conclusive, at least the sugges- 
tions are along progressive lines. The Mitteilungsblatt des Verbandes der 
Bibliotheken des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen, published at Cologne, is one 
of the rare attempts to combine the interests of the two groups of librarians. 
The periodical Bücherei und Bildung, also new in the postwar period, is 
published by the librarians of the people’s libraries. 

Personnel is being recruited largely in the traditional manner from the 
universities, but there are interesting signs of a broadening outlook* in the 
schools which afford training for the professional careers of archivists and 
librarians. For example, in acknowledging the gift of a set of professional 
monographs and a set of the American Archivist from the National Archives 
and the Society of American Archivists, respectively, the director of the School 
of Archival Science at Marburg** expressed a realization cf the need for 
close intellectual co-operation between the old and the new, that is, Europe 

43 A good example is found in the article of Joris Vorstius, one of the division chiefs in the 
former Prussian State Library in Berlin, “Bibliothek, Bibliothekar, Bibliothekswissenschaft,” Zen- 
tralblatt, LXII (May-June, 1949), 172-85: “Die literarischen Bedtirfnisse des Publikums in 
seinen vielfältigen Schichten kann nur der befriedigen, der sie kennt und sich auf ste einstellt. 
Und das gilt genau so gut für eine kleine Seminar- oder Volksbiicherei wie für die grossen Landes- 
und Nationalbibliotheken. Die Öffentlichkeit fiir die Bibliothek zu interessieren ist eine der wich- 
tigsten Pflichten der Bibliothekare, aber dieses Interesse kann nur geweckt werden, wenn die Bib- 
liotheken selbst nicht abseits vom Leben verharren, sondern immer wieder zeigen, dass sie im 
Dienste der Gegenwart stehen” (p. 181). Most of the other arguments upon “librarianship” are 
largely traditional. See Heinrich Becher, “Objectivität des Bibliothekars,” Zentralblatt, LXII (Sep- 
tember~December, 1948), 261-65, which argues against the neutrality of librarians; Georg Leyh, 
“Das neue Berufsideal des Bibliothekars,” ibid., LXIII (March-April, 1949), 95-97, which is a 
reply to the above, and warns against tendencies to act as judges in all fields of knowledge; ¿d., 
“Der Bibliothekar der Zukunft,” ibid., LXIIL (May-June, 1949), 151-71. 


44 This is Dr. Ludwig Dehio, director of the State Archives at Marburg, honorary professor 
of modern history at the University of Marburg, and editor of the Historische Zeitschrift. 
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and America. Whereas the German library profession has retained its tradi- 
tional separation into the Verein deutscher Bibliothekare and the Verzin der 
Volksbibliothekare, and schools are largely organized along the lines of the 
prewar tradition,“ at least one school, that at Cologne, affords basic training 
for both groups and specialized training for each.** This is an attack upon a 
fundamental issue which reaches beyond the library profession into the so- 
cial structure of the German people. In the summer of 1948 the Department 
of the Army sent a visiting expert on public libraries to Germany.** Upon 
the basis of his survey and upon his recommendations one scholarly librarian 
and three people's librarians were sent to the United States for a period of 
four months each. 'The impact of American library philosophy upon recep- 
tive minds was made clear by that simple act. The effect is now being mani- 
fested in Germany. The unpublished report of one of these visitors has some 
observations which, coming from a German, hardly can fail to have influence 
in Germany. 


The impression of American library life on a German . . . is in many respects 
overwhelming. . . . During my journey I have given special attention to library 
plans and the . . . architectural innovations such as solid floors. In no case should 
one undertake new library buildings in Germany without having studied the latest 
American library buildings. . . . One is less astonished to learn that the Library of 
Congress has more than ten million volumes than to see how practically and un- 
obtrusively these masses are housed and with what precision they are moved, thus 
turning the library into a gigantic, vibrating, knowledge-pumping machine. .. . 
Through its printing of cards the Library of Congress has, at the same time, intro- 
duced its system of classification into nearly all scholarly libraries that I visited... . 
This fact makes most evident the difference between the American and the Ger- 


45 A few references may be useful, Eugen Paunel, “Die Ausbildung für den gzhobenen 
Dienst an der Offentlichen wissenschaftlichen Bibliothek in Berlin seit 1945,” Zentralélatt, LXI 
(no. 3-4, 1947), 128-32; Carl Mones, “Ausbildungs- und Priifungsordnungen fiir den wissen- 
schaftlichen Bibliotheksdienst und fiir den gehobenen Dienst an wissenschaftlichen Bibliothek in 
der sowjetischen Besatzungszone,” ibid., LX" .(no. 3-4, 1947), 132-49. Both of these articles have 
been analyzed in detail in my review in the American Archivist, XI (October, 1928). Joris 
Vorstius, “Die Ausbildung der Anwärter des hôheren Dienstes an der Öffentlicher: wissen- 
schaftlichen Bibliothek in Berlin,” Zentralblatt, LXIII (March-April, 1949), 79-83; Gerhard 
Alexander, “Aus der Hamburger Bibliotheksschule,” ibid., LXIII (March-April, 1949), 83-94; 
E. Landsberg, “Die Arbeit der westdeutschen Biichereischule,” Volksbibliothekar, I} (no. 1, 
1948), 32-33; E. Adler, “Die deutsche Volksbüchereischule in Leipzig,” ibid., II (no. 1, 1948), 
31-32; “Eine Fachschule fiir Volksbibliothekare in Rostock,” Freie Volksbildung, Y (no. 5, 
1948), 326. Additional references can be found in such sources as Biicherei und Bildung, 
Nachrichten, and Mitteilungsblatt des Verbandes der Bibliotheken des Landes Nordrhein-W est- 
falen. The curriculum for the Bavarian school of archives at Munich has appeared only in 
mimeographed form: Lehrplan der bayerischen Archivschule (2 pp.), as has that of the west 
German school at Marburg: Satzungen der marburger Archivschule (6 pp.). Information about 
training for the intermediate service in archives may be found in the brief notice in Der Archivar, 
HI January, 1950), 42-43. For general background material, see Ernst Posner, “European Ex- 
perience in Training Archivists,” American Archivist, IV (January, 1941), 26-37. 

46 See, eg. Nachrichten, Y (March, 1949), 45-46. 

47 Harlan A. Carpenter, Director of Libraries, Wilmington, Delaware. His report exists 
only in mimeographed form (33 pp.). Mr. Carpenter has just completed a second tour of duty 
in Germany this summer. 
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man libraries: the American submits to the work done for him in Washington 
because his first and natural reaction is to take his share in cooperation. It would 
be difficult to get the German as far as that; his natural reaction is to do something 
of his own and something different. . . . Having lost the former Preussische 
Staatsbibliothek we have lost our representative “National Library” and all co- 
herence in our library work. . . . It would be of great value if we had a strong 
common association. We have always had two of them (this reflects the German 
educational levels!). All attempts to bring about better relations failed, especially 
since the public libraries . . . insisted on delineating ... their special character. . . 
If, on the other hand, the scholarly libraries would give up their somewhat stiff 
and inaccessible learnedness and would more liberally devote themselves to the 
interests of their readers (especially the students), then the sharp contrast between 
these two library types could almost be smoothed out. Apart from the fact that a 
more liberal way of working [on the part] of our libraries would be more be- 
coming to us nowadays, cooperation would certainly be to the advantage of both 
types. They will have to go this way if they do not want to lose too much ground 
in the reorganization of our cultural life. . . . Of this they do not have too much. 
A German visiting America need not be a librarian to be amazed at the part which 
the library plays in American life. In our country, though it has so many and such 
good readers, it is far from enjoying so much reputation and influence.** 


The most significant factor connected with this quotation is that it comes 
from a German source. In a recent article which appears to be based upon * 
current knowledge of the situation in Germany,* one reads of the amazing 
activity which the German libraries have displayed in building up their col- 
lections and in bringing their catalogs up to date. But the author goes on to 
say: 


It seems that the German librarians are courageously and energetically trying to 
reorganize the libraries and library work after the model of the prewar libraries. 
+ .. Just as before the war they are concerned with the preservation of books and 
with making research material available to students and scholars, while the edu- 
cational task of the library is all but forgotten. . . . In the postwar publications of 
German librarians these problems [infiltration of Nazi ideas into apparently non- 
political sources] have not been touched any more than other educational and 
political problems. This apparent oversight has its source in the tradition of 
German librarianship and the training of librarians. The fields covered in the 
United States by the duties of the “reader’s adviser” are almost unknown in Ger- 
many. Book selection and annotation, display of instructive and valuable books, 
and personal advice to readers are not to be found in the research libraries. This 
is all the more unfortunate since, in Germany, research libraries also fulfill the 
functions of public libraries. . . . The reorganization of the libraries, so well per- 
formed in many respects, has not balanced this lack in German librarianship—a 
lack which may perhaps prove more disastrous for German culture than the loss 
of books, 


48 Dr. Hanns W. Eppelsheimer, director general of the Municipal and University Libraries, 
Frankfurt a.M. He has kindly allowed me to quote extensively from his typewritten translation 
(8 pp.), dated September 22, 1949. 

48 Renata von Scheliha, “Research Libraries in Germany,” College and Research Libraries, X 


(October, 1949), 379-380, 394- 
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A recent observer,” whose primary concern was not with libraries as such, 
has reaffirmed from his independent study what some German and foreign 
observers already had argued: namely, that a change in the German library 
system is inextricably connected with a change in the social structure of 
Germany. He finds deep-seated nationalism in the composition of seminar 
libraries, and self-interest rather than co-operation as the basic relation be- 
tween seminar library and central library in the university system. He notes 
the absence of a central library for western Germany and observes in despair 
the unrelated efforts, many of which are in themselves very helpful, to re- 
build the German library system. He says that “there is lacking a center, a 
plan, even the basis of a plan.” Like most thinking persons he realizes that 
the ways of one nation cannot be introduced rigidly into another, but he 
urges certain changes based upon German reform initiated by Germans who 
have been enabled to see for themselves the progress made in other countries 
during the years that Germany suffered her self-imposed intellectual isola- 
tion. Specifically, he recommends combined library schools, buildings of a 
new type, and extensive use of microphotography i in the solution of German 
library problems.” 


50 Eugene N. Anderson, professor of history, University of Nebraska, who made a survey of 
conditions in Germany for the American military government and for the American Council of 
Learned Societies. The A.C.L.S. has generously allowed me to use this report, which is under 
consideration for publication, in its typewritten form: “The Humanities in the German and 
Austrian Universities” (122 pp.), September, 1949. Pages 57-67, inclusive, are devoted to Ger- 
man libraries. Dr. Anderson, native-born American who received a part of his graduate training 
in Germany between the wars, Dr, Eppelsheimer, native-born German who received all his 
training and has lived all his 70 years in Germany, and Dr. von Scheliha share a number of 
views in common, Dr. Anderson is perhaps a trifle more optimistic than are the others in his 
hope for the future. I quote his most optimistic passage, which it would be incorrect to say is 
not qualified by many detailed observations. 

“The most striking fact about the German libraries arises out of the contrast between the 
open-mindedness and progressive ideas of directors and the antiquated condition of the system. 
The directors are keenly interested in the development in library science and organization abroad 
in the past fifteen or twenty years and are secking to re-establish contacts with their foreign col- 
leagues. They favor the addition of reading rooms with publications in open shelves; they wish 
to introduce facilities for making publications in the stacks quickly available to the readers; they 
regard the library as a service center, not a mausoleum. In the case of directors of state libraries, 
they would like to make their libraries into centers of adult education. They recognize that 
the old type of librarian scholar who read several ancient languages and knew the books by 
sight but who had no conception of administration can no longer be used. They are seeking 
good administrators for bringing books into circulation. All in all, as in the case with many 
Dozenten, one discovers that in spite of isolation the German librarians have been trying to re- 
spond to similar needs in the same way as their American colleagues.” 

With these observations made in 1949 it is interesting to compare the remarks of Dr. Wil- 
helm Hoffmann, director of the State Library in Stuttgart, written just three years earlier. “It is 
not so much a question of scholarship and antiquarian research, which is involved in the future 
of our libraries. They must rather offer to the man of today exactly what he seeks. Orientation 
in the present and past, in his own world and in foreign civilizations, in politics, and philosophy, 
in the supreme laws of life—these things will be demanded more than ever.” Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, XXXII (October, 1946), 403. 

$1 The Germans have given wide consideration to this problem, although they appear not 
to have arrived at their answer. See, for example, Wilhelm Hinsch, “Grundlagen und Môglich- 
keiten des Mikrobuches,” Zentralblatt, LXII (September-December, 1948), 278-91; Hans 
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At the risk of seeming to create an anthology of recent statements on the 
library situation in Germany, I should like to add one more, the closing 
paragraphs of the report presented by the president of the Society of German 
Librarians to the Committee of the International Federation of Library 
- Associations last summer. 


A problem of particular importance, that the German libraries, heavily dam- 
aged during the 2nd world war, have to face is the urgent obligation to catch up 
with the technical progresses developed abroad during the period. For this very 
reason, our damages, most deplorable as a fact, may turn out as a promising chance 
for freer future developments. They are forcing our library staffs, too hidebound as 
a rule, to initiate new intellectual and technical methods. From a spiritual point 
of view too I am satisfied that full agreement is prevailing in the opinions of our 
librarians, that we need matter of fact men and not librarians having professional 
or political ideologies. Neither have we use for fugitives from life, who seek refuge 
in the peaceful realm of books. Today we have to deal with masons and Secre- - 
taries of State as well as with Aristoteles and Dewey. On the other hand we must 
not smother, what has been left living of our institutions, by overzealous organi- 
zationists, so obtrusive in any emergency. 

But what we need above all in this process of regeneration is the possibility of 
widening our scope for general as well as professional problems, in full harmony 
with the traditions of librarianship. This aim can be attained only with the help 
of the foreign countries. On this occasion I want to emphasize that the German 
libraries on the whole are deeply obliged to the library officers of the American, 
British and French Military Governments for their generous support. Only with 
the understanding assistance of the foreign countries can we be enabled to solve 
the fundamental problem we have to face, that is to say to combine the multitude 
of new suggestions with the existing organism so that the result may prove an 
harmonious development for the better.*? 


The archivists and the librarians have one more basic problem in common, 
the collection and control of their materials. For the librarians this means 


Lübeck, “Grundsätzliche Fragen des Mikrobuches,” ibid., LXIII (January-February, 1949), 17-29; 
A. J. Walford, “German Use of Documentary Aids and Processes,” Library Association Record, 
L (December, 1948), 337-38; and Erich Zimmermann, “Amerikanische Unternehmungen auf 
dem Gebiet des Mikrofilms,” Nachrichten, I (May, 1949), 65-70, which is a good summary of 
activities and ideas which, on the last pages, are related to German problems; żid., “Die biblio- 
thekarische Behandlung von Mikrofilmen,” Zentralblatt, LXIV (March-April, 1950), 91-100; 
id., “Eine neue Zentralstelle fiir photographische Reproduktionstechnik im Bibliothekswesen,” 
Nachrichten, W (April, 1950), 52-54; Wilhelm Redepenning, “Uber Probleme der Lesefilm- 
Technik,” Zentralblatt, LXI (March-April, 1947), 121-28; K. H. Sócken, “Deutscher Dokumen- 
tations-Dienst G.m.b.H., Frankfurt/Main,” Nachrichten, III (January-February, 1950), 19-22. 
Perhaps this is the place in which to mention the revival of the Deutsche Gesellschaft für Doku- 
mentation whose first meeting in December, 1948, has been reported widely; e.g., Bórsenblatt, 
CXVI (January 8, 1949), 9-10; Nachrichten, 11 (February, 1949), 17-19; Review of Documen- 
tation, XVI (no. 4, 1949), 102-105; Der Archivar, II (January, 1949), 32-33. Prominent on the 
agenda was a discussion of the use of photocopying techniques, especially microfilm, in the 
postwar plans of archives and librariss. The meeting of the Society of German Archivists in 
September of this year will have devoted a special session to the topic of microfilming. 

52 Gustav Hofmann, “German Librarianship and the Association of German Librarians 
(Western Zones of Germany): Report for the Year 1949” in Actes du Comité International des 
Bibliothèques, 158 session, Bále, 11-13 juillet 1949 (The Hague, 1949), pp. 65-60. 
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largely the making of new catalogs, of union catalogs, and the exchange of 
information, a task to which no little effort has been devoted, and from 
which some positive results already have been achieved,” Only to a minor 
extent are libraries which are without properties evacuated to the Soviet zone 
or to “New Poland” concerned with the return of their collections. The ar- 
chives, on the other hand, are faced with a very different situation, and the 
archivists already have developed a considerable body of literature on the 
subject. As might be expected as the corollary to recent political events, the 
quantity of factual and argumentative material has increased each year, and 
the circumspection of language has decreased proportionately.™* 

This is not the place in which to argue the complexities of the general 
problems which will attract the attention of historians, political scientists, 
international lawyers, and archivists for some time, but only to pgint out that 
the problem is divided into three parts, and to supply the bibliographic clues 
to each. The first phase relates to those records which originated in areas 
now outside occupied Germany, and stems, at least in print, from the re- 
marks of the British archives officer in Der Archivar on the subject of records 
turned over to Polish administration.** The next phase relates to current or 


53 See, for example, C. Lagemann, “Brief Report on the Deutscher Gesamtkatalog and the 
Auskunftsbüro der deutschen Bibliotheken in Recent Years,” Library Journal, LXXII (Feb. 15, 
1947), 291-92; L. S. Thompson, “Reports from Abroad: Germanisches Nationalmuseum, Deut- 
scher Gesamtkatalog, Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendriicke,” dmerican-German Review, XIII (June~ 
August, 1947), 26-27; Joris Vorstius, “Ergebnisse und Fortschritte der Bibliographie in Deutsch- 
land seit dem ersten Weltkrieg,” Zentralblatt, Beiheft LXXIV, (1948, v, 172 pp.), which, for the 
years 1939-47, is analyzed by Heinz Schurer, “ Bibliography i in Germany, 1939-47," > Journal of 
Documentation, V (September, 1949), 98-112; Joris Vorstius, “Libraries and Bibliography in 
Germany,” Library Association Record, L (March, 1948), 69-70; Heinrich Uhlendahl, “Wieder- 
aufnahme der bibliógraphischen Arbeiten der deutschen Bücherei,” Bórsenblatt, CXV (January 
31, 1948), 38-40; Hanns W. Eppelsheimer, ed., Bibliographie der deutschen Bibliothek, Frankfurt 
am Main; Walter Siissmann, “Gesamtkatalogisierung und Zweijahresplan,” Zentralblatt, LXIII 
(May-June, 1949), 185-88; Heinrich Uhlerdahl, “Die ‘Deutsche Nationalbibliographie’ nach 
dem Kriege,” ibid., LXMI (July-August, 1949), 269-78; Rudolf Juckhoff, “Der Zentralkatalog 
der wissenschaftlichen Bibliotheken des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen,” ibid., LXII (January— 
February, 1949), 42-47, which describes the union catalog at Cologne which has entries from 
fifteen libraries, and which anticipates a total of 800,000 entries when it is completed; a briefer 
notice on the same is in Nachrichten, IL (January, 1949), 1-3, and in Review of Documentation, 
XVII (no. 3, 1950), 54-55. See also Walter Bahuis, “Die Stuttgarter Titeldrucke,” Zentralblatt, 
LXIII (March-April, 1949), 97-109, which describes the printed accession lists, developed in 
1946, at the Landesbibliothek which are used by other institutions, and also the new publica- 
tion, Der Hinweis, a monthly list of accessions, published by the “Offentliche wissenschaftliche 
Bibliothek, and Fritz Juntke, “Der Zentralkatalog des Landes Sachsen-Anhalt,” Zenzralblatt, 
LXIV (March-April, 1950), 81-87. 

5% For example: “Archiv der Grafen Reventlow, Altenhof wurde 1946 ohne Wissen des 
Landesarchiv mit Unterstitzung der Besatzungsmacht als Leihgabe für lingere Zeit ins Reichs- 
archiv Kopenhagen gebracht,” Der Archivar, I (August, 1948), 169; and “Aus den angestellten 
Überlegungen folgt, dass Deutschland i: in bezag auf die weggeftihrten Behérdenakten keineswegs 
rechilos ist. Ob die Verwirklichung seiner Auspriiche dabei under Bezugnahme auf den zuletzt 
ausgedriickten Gedanken oder nach den weiter oben entwickelten Gesichtspunkten durchzuführen 
ist, ist nur eine Frage von mehr undergeordneter Bedeutung: Welcher Begriindung auch immer 
man folgen mag, das deutsche Rückgaberecht steht ausser Frage,” ibid., YII (January, 1950), 
32-33. 
55 The essential references here are C.A.F. Meckings, “Riickgabe von Archiven an Polen,” 
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modern records. This has been approached through the question, “Who is to 
write the history of contemporary Germany?” and goes on to show that 
Washington and Lendon are now the centers at which the most important 
sources of modern German history are to be found. The transition between 
the second and third phase is well illustrated by the four resolutions adopted 
at the meeting of the Verband der Historiker Deutschlands in Munich, Sep- 
tember 12-15, 1949:°" (a) it would be desirable to have all German archives 
back in Germany at the earliest possible date, (b) it would be desirable to 
have German historians participate in the publication of German official 
documents, (c) it is essential to have free exchange between east and west 
Germany, and (d) there is need for intense research in “current” history. The 
last phase has the same purpose as the second, namely, to get German records 
back in German hands, but it approaches the case through legal argument.** 





Der Archivar, 1 (January, 1948), rs id., “Liste der Archivbestände, die sich im Zonenarchiv- 
depot in Goslar befinden,” 1bid., I (January, 1948), 73-76; Ahasver van Brandt, “Schicksals- 
fragen deutscher Archive,” ibid., 1 (May, 1948) 133-40; “Die Wahrung des Provenienzprinzips 
beim. Friedensvertrag,” ibid., II (August, 1949), 48, which is part of the digest of proceedings 
of the meeting of the Verein deutscher Archivare in Wiesbaden, May 21, 1949; Erich Weise, 
“Die Erhaltung des Deutschordenarchivs und der übrigen geretteten Königsberger Bestände,” 
ibid., Y (August, 1949), 49-54; Herbert Kraus und Erich Weise, Zwei Gutachten über die 
Archive des deutschen Ordens sowie des altpreussischen Herzogtums (Góttingen, 1949, 32 pp.), 
in which Dr. Kraus, ordinarius for international law at Gottingen, argues the legal side, and Dr. 
Weise, Oberarchivrat a.D., presents the historical and archival case; Karl Meyer, “Das zonale 
Archivlager in Goslar,” Der Archivar, UI (January, 1950), 37-40, which is a factual presentation 
of materials now being made available. 1 have discussed some of the earlier papers in my reviews 
of Der Archivar in the American Archivist, XI (July, 1948); XII (April, 1949). 

56 For example, “Wer schreibt die deutsche Geschichte?” Rhein-Neckar Zeitung, Mar. 9, : 
1949, p. 2; Rudolf Holzhausen, “Die Quellen zur Erforschung der Geschichte des ‘Dritten 
Reiches’ von 1938 bis 1945,” Europa-Archiv, IV (Nov. 5, 1949), 2585-90, which assembles a 
good bit of data on the fate of records from the former highest agencies in Germany; Wolfgang 
Mommsen, “Deutsche Archivalien im Ausland,” Der Archivar, II (January, 1950), 33-38 adds 
complementary data. Mommsen, in his paper, “Die Akten der Núrnberger Kriegsverbrecher- 
prozesse und die Möglichkeit ihrer historischen Auswertung,” ibid., IH (January, 1950), 14-25, 
states that most of the original documents connected with these cases are in the hands of the 
occupation powers, but that “there are abroad persons who want to return these to us and who 
are of the opinion that we will get them back” (p. 25). The extent of concern with this phase 
of the problem is evidenced in numerous ways; e.g., the editorial note prefixed to Mommsen's 
first paper above, and such notices as “Deutsche Archivalien in Nationalarchiv Washington,” 
Der Archivar, TI (January, 1949), 233 “Deutsche Archivalien in Antiquariaten Amerikas,” ibid., 
IT (August, 1949), 73-74, which is taken from American-German Review, XV (February, 
1949)» 29. See also Richard A. Humphrey, “War-born Microfilm Holdings of the Department of 
State,” Journal of Modern History, XX (June, 1948), 133-36. 

57 These are conveniently found in Historische Zeitschrift, CLXIX (December, föl), 669, 
and in Der Archivar, III (January, 1950), 40-41. 

58 H, M. Maschke, “Die deutschen Akten und das Kriegsrecht,” Der Archivar, UI (January, 
1950), 27-34, Who is convinced that the rules of land warfare attached to the Hague Convention 
‘of 1907 are all on the German side of this question, Such an attitude will not win favor in the 
west where considerable concern for the rights granted under the international conventions has 
always been manifested. The Germans have also been interested in foreign views on the general 
problem; e.g, in Der Archivar, II (August, 1949), 78, there is a brief digest of two papers by 
Ernst Posner, “Public Records under Military Occupation,” American Historical Review, XLIX 
(January, 1944), 213-27, and “Effects of Changes of Sovereignty on Archives,” American 
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The stake is both historical and contemporary records. This, like many a 
cultural problem before it, very probably will make itself evident at the peace 
table. 
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Archivist, V (July, 1942), 141-55. In this digest, as elsewhere, it is suggested t that the whole 
question be studied by the International Council on Archives. 
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Frederick Law Olmsted and the Western 
Texas Free-Soil Movement 


Laura Woop Roper 


FREDERICK Law Olmsted’s enthusiasm for Texas is known to everyone 
who has read Journey through Texas, the second of his three classics on the 
pre-Civil War South. His sending a howitzer to Lawrence, Kansas, too, to 
help the Emigrant Aid Society settlers there is well known;* and, thanks to 
Dr. Percy Bidwell’s discovery and publication of letters from Olmsted to Dr. 
Samuel Cabot, jr., and to the Cotton Supply Associations of Manchester and 
Liverpool, it is known also that he tried to encourage the immigration of 
English labor to the American Southwest to raise cotton.? The overlooked 
fact that gives coherence to these others is this: Olmsted was vigorously pro- 
moting a movement to secure Western Texas to free-soil interests, 

The terms of the Joint Agreement of Annexation contemplated that Texas, 
when the increase of its population justified it, should divide into five states. 
Western Texas, an ill-defined region between the Rio Grande and the 
Colorado or the Guadalupe, was one candidate for statehood. Given the 
peculiar make-up of its population, the possibility existed that it might come 
in as a free state by the choice of its inhabitants: by 1854 only one quarter of 
its estimated fifty thousand white American settlers were slaveowners al- 
though four fifths of them originated in slaveholding states; its twenty-five 
thousand Mexicans were unequivocally hostile to slavery; and its eleven 
thousand German colonists were generally opposed to it, although they were 
opposed equally to incurring the risk of making a decided move against it. 

© À minority of openly antislavery Germans existed, too, most of them political 
refugees who had come to Texas after the events of 1848. 

A small group of these Germans were the organizers of the free-soil 
movement in which Olmsted was active. Some hundred and twenty of them 
held a convention May 17, 1854, at San Antonio and adopted a platform—a 
statement of principles rather than a program of action—one resolution of 
which held that slavery, while an evil incompatible with democratic govern- 

‘1 Frederick Law Olmsted to [J. B. Abbott], Sept. 17, Oct. 4, Oct. 7, 1855, Kansas State 
Historical Society, Collections, I-II (Topeka, 1881), 223 £ 

2 American Historical Review, XXE (October, 1917), 114-19. 


3 Dr. Adolf Douai to Dr, Jchn Hull Olmsted, Sept. 4, 1854, Olmsted Papers, Library of Con- 
gress. (Unless otherwise indicated, the following citations are from this collection.) 
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ment, was a state affair with which the federal government should not inter- 
fere, but that, if a state decided to divest itself of this evil, it might call on 
the federal government for aid in accomplishing its purpose. 

When Dr. Adolf Douai, editor of the San Antonio Zeitung, published the 
platform, sharp division among the Germans soon became evident: the first 
attacks on him were from German sources. Then American indignation 
burst out in denunciatory articles and threats of lynching.* The stockholders 
of the Zeitung, split into two factions by the editor’s policy, decided to sell 
the paper and let it depend thenceforth on public patronage. Since it was, in 
its modest way, both a valuable and an influential property, Douai determined 
to buy it himself and to add-an English-language section to get his free-soil 
views before such of the American population as might be susceptible. He 
had formed a cordial friendship with Olmsted and his brother, Dr. John 
Hull Olmsted, during their Texas trip the previous winter; so in September, 
1854, he asked them for a loan of $350 to enable him to swing the purchase.‘ 

Although the brothers could spare no cash themselves, the opportunity 
of supporting on-the-spot propaganda for a new free-soil state was too good 
to neglect. Using the letter of Douai in which he set forth the situation and 
his opportunity as the basis of a circular, they appealed to such friends of their 
own and of freedom's as Henry Ward Beecher, Charles Loring Brace, H. H. 
Elliott, and the merchants Bowen end McNamee. By October 31 they had 
raised most of the money, and by November 17 Douai had received and 
acknowledged it.* 

Aid to the Zeitung did not stop there. Acting as Douai's purchasing agent 
in New York, Olmsted bought the type the editor specified from Wells and 
Webb, who, probably at his instance, allowed generous credit terms; pur- 
chased newsprint for the paper; got subscriptions from Theodore Parker, 
Brace, and other friends; arranged for Douai to receive a weekly news letter 
from New York; and promised to send a semimonthly one himself.’ 

While aid to the Zeitung was important, the main necessity was to per- 
suade immigrants of a free-soil disposition to settle in Western Texas, at the 
same time keeping the slavery issue in the background so as to avoid enticing 
Border Ruffians along with legitimate settlers. Charles N. Riotte, a refugee 
lawyer then living in San Antonio, urged Olmsted to place articles em- 
phasizing the advantages of the region—and avoiding the slavery problem— 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid, 

6 [F, L. O., September or October, 1854]; J. H. Olmsted to John Olmsted, Oct. 31, 1854; 
Douai to “dear Friend,” Nov. 17, 1854. 


1 Ibid.; Douai to “Dear Friends,” Dec. 15, 1854; Douai to “Dear Friend” [F. L. O.], Dec. 
6, 1854. 
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in important New York journals from which they would be reprinted in 
newspapers in Germany.® Accordingly, on January 19, 1855, the New York 
Times ran an editorial, “Emigrants and Texas,” describing the attractions of 
Texas as a field for settlement and reporting on the “rapturous” accounts 
which travelers brought back of it. “The articles on Texas in the Times last 
week,” Olmsted wrote his father, “were built of my timber.”* A few days 
before,” the paper had given prominent place to his review of Friedrich 
Kapp’s book on slavery in the United States;** and on the twenty-first the 
Tribune devoted three columns to a report of Kapp’s lecture, “The History 
of Texas,” in which he spoke of the German colonists and urged settlement 
by free-soilers. Kapp, a political refugee who -practiced law in New York, 
had an uncle living at the Latin colony of Sisterdale, near San Antonio, 
where the Olmsteds had spent considerable time, and was a warm friend of 
the brothers; ? therefore it seems probable that the Tribune item, also, was 
part of Olmsted’s campaign to encourage immigration. 

Olmsted, too, met and talked with men interested in the free-soil move- 
ment. Senator Seward invited him to call; he arranged to see Victor Con- 
siderant, who was then on his way to found a Fourierist colony in Texas; 
and he got in touch with Emigrant Aid Society friends with whom he seems 
to have discussed the possibility of establishing a railroad from Kansas to 
Texas, of sending an agent to take up lands suitable for settlement along the 
Western Texas rivers, and of maintaining an agent on the coast to direct 
newly arrived immigrants. Douai, kept abreast of his activities, constantly 
urged the need to soft-pedal the free-soil angle of the immigration they were 
seeking to stimulate.** 

But the problem of developing a concerted movement and at the same 
time maintaining secrecy as to its motive was insoluble. The suspicions of 
the proslavery and Know-Nothing elements were too feverish to be quieted. 
By the end of 1854, all the Germans, regardless of shades of political opinion 
among them, were being assailed as abolitionists, and even the Olmsteds 
were viewed retrospectively as agents of an abolitionist conspiracy.** Threats 
and violence against antislavery men were becoming commonplace.** Douai, 
for instance, was so repeatedly menaced that he provided for a friend to pay 
8 Charles N, Riotte to [no acdressee], Oct. 14, 1854. 

9 F, L. O. to John Olmstec, Jan. 22, 1855. 

10 New York Times, Jan. 15, 1855. 

11 Die Sklavenfrage in den Vereinigten Staaten (New York, 1854). 

12 J, H. Olmsted to John Olmsted, Jan. 22, 1855. 

13 F, L. O. to John Olmsted, Nov. 7, 1854; same, Feb. [?], 1855; Douai to F. L. O., Oct. 
1854; Douai to “Dear Friend,” Nov. 17, 1854; Douai to “Dear Friends,” Dec, 16, 1854, 


14 Edward Degener to “My dear sir” [J. H. O.], Nov. 2, 1854. 
15 Riotte to [no addressee], Oct. 14, 1854. 
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his debt to the Olmsteds if he should be lynched. Finally, unable to disarm 
suspicion, he decided to confront it: in the issue of the Zeitung for February 
9, 1855, he for the first time plainly declared that Western Texas must be 
free." 

The reaction was concerted and sustained, and showed how he had mis- 
judged both his backing and his opposition. The large San Antonio mer- 
chants withdrew their ads; subscriptions fell off rapidly; his former partner 
in the lithographing business spread damaging falsehoods about him; his 
credit was almost ruined; and all but a few of his friends forsook him. The 
collapse of his support was so complete that after six months he wrote Olm- 
sted that he could see nothing for it but to sell the paper and leave Texas.** 

“I want to encourage him to stay & maintain the position he has gained 
& if he will, he must be sustained,” Olmsted wrote Edward Everett Hale 
when he received Douai’s account of his troubles.** Olmsted, who was just 
then engaged in raising money for arms for Kansas, resolved “to try to tax’ 
the peace people, those whose consciences will not let them contribute for 
arms.” Presumably he had some suczess, for Douai hung on a while longer, 
but his situation was becoming impossible. Indeed, the position of all the 
Germans, exposed to Know-Nothing and proslavery attacks, was unenviable, 
and some of them were so disheartened that, under the leadership of Riotte, 
they planned a mass migration to Mexico.” 

Olmsted did what he could to uphold them: he wrote Hale asking if he 
could make anything for publication out of Riotte’s letters,” but nothing 
seems to have come of that idea. Probably at his instigation, the Tímes ran a 
leading editorial deploring the proposed German exodus to Mexico.”* But he 
could do nothing more to maintain the editor of the Zeitung: without local 
support the paper could not exist, no matter what the good will it had in 
New York and New England. By May, 1856, Douai sold it—to the opposi- 
tion, bitterly enough—for enough tc pay its debts and get him and his large 
family to New York.” With the Zeitung in the hands of the enemy and its 
editor driven from the state, this attempt to propagandize Western Texans, 
German or American, for a free-soil state failed. 

Olmsted concentrated, then, on immigration. His Journey through Texas, 
which came out early in 1857, was well reviewed in the North and he seized 


16 Douai to “Dear Friend,” Nov. 17, 1854; Douai to “Dear Friends,” Feb. 9, 1855. 

17 Douai to “My Dear Friends!” Aug. 4, 1855. 

18 E, L, O. to E. E. Hale, Aug. 23, 1855, New England Emigrant Aid Company Papers, 
Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka. 

18 Riotte to F. L. O., Aug. 19, 1855. 

20 F, L. O. to E. E, Hale, Jan. 17, 1856, New Eng. Emigrant Aid Co. Papers. 

21 New York Times, Jan. 31, 1856. 

227, H. Olmsted to E, L. O., May 4, 1856. 
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upon it as a new tool. In it he had said nothing directly about immigration 
to Texas but much to induce interest in it; so when he heard a report that 
the more zealous, fighting free-soilers in Kansas were saying that they ought 
to “take Western Texas next,” he offered Hale a hundred copies at cost to 
be’ got into the hands of Kansans—“my purpose being to encourage attention 
to Texas among the right sort of men and to diffuse information about the 
country.” He sent cepies, too, to Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, Theodore Parker, 
J. G. Whittier, and Edmund Quincy, and entrusted several to Hale to give 
to influential men whom he did not know personally.” 

Early in February Olmsted sent Hale 239 sets of certain pages of Texas 
to be pasted together as pamphlets and distributed to free-soil editors in New 
England with the suggestion that they print excerpts occasionally as a matter 
of timely public interest.?* Again, secrecy was the policy: the pamphlets were 
to come ostensibly from respectable Republicans; for the Emigrant Aid So- 
ciety to send them out would at once expose the object and invite Border 
Ruffianism. “What I want now is to influence a few hundred New Eng- 
landers to go thither voluntarily, convinced that their reports would soon 
draw all necessary additional immigration,” Olmsted wrote Hale. Nor did he 
neglect the possibility of further German immigration: Texas was translated, 
came out in German early the next year, and, according to the Times, received 
good notices.” 

Besides influencing Kansans and New Englanders to go to Texas, Olm- 
sted thought he saw an opportunity to induce English emigration thither. 
The problem of maintaining and increasing the supply of cotton to the 
English mills had become acute enough to alarm English manufacturers and 
statesmen, who were beginning to investigate the possibility of sources other 
than the United States, which seemed to have reached the limit of its pro- 
ductivity.”* It was Olmsted’s belief that the limit had been reached only under 
the prevailing systern of slave labor but could be greatly extended under a 
free labor system; his proposal, therefore, was the introduction of free labor. 

His first suggestion, made to Lord Goderich, M.P. for West Riding, 
that English emigrants be directed to the Southwest, received a discouraging 
reception. Goderich wrote that he could not encourage English emigration to 
Texas for a number of reasons: colonists would have to encounter peculiar 
risks, notably Border Ruffianism; whereas Olmsted wanted colonists with 
capital, the only English desirous of emigrating were urban workers without 


23 F, L. O. to E. E. Hale, Jan. 10, 23, 1857, New Eng. Emigrant Aid Co. Papers. 
24 Same, Feb. 4, Jan. 30, 1857, sbid. 

25 New York Times, Apr. 20, 1858. 

26 Jbid., July 9, 1857. 
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enough even to pay their passage—and without any knowledge of agricul- 
ture; some fervent abolitionists might be had but only by publicity, which 
was undesirable not only from Olmsted's point of view but because it would 
create the impression that Great Britain was interfering with America's na- 
tional affairs.” 

Olmsted must have inspired, also, the New York Times editorial for 
June 4, 1857, which, following his line, emphasized the cotton supply aspect 
of the proposed migration and played down the antislavery intent behind it. 
Mentioning that Texas had established the fact that free labor could and did 
grow cotton successfully, contrary to the widely held contention, the edi- 
torial said that the question of cotton supply currently troubling England “is 
one of world-wide importance. .. . It is a question of commerce. .. . the ques- 
tion of Slavery and the African slave trade is simply incidental to it. . .. 
How, and where, is the cotton which Commerce calls for to be obtained— 
the United States, under the present circumstances of the South, being un- 
able to increase its supply with anything like the rapidity warranted by the 
demand?” The next month, in an editorial based on Texas, the Times re- 
iterated that slaveowners could not afford to cultivate as much land as they 
owned because of the high cost of slaves, so that land lay idle which might 
otherwise have been in cotton.” 

Meanwhile, cotton supply associations had been formed in Manchester 
and Liverpool,” and Olmsted addressed a long letter to them, the point of 
which was that the supply of cotton from the United States was limited only 
by the labor supply and could be increased tenfold by a large free immigra- 
tion to the Southwest.” He sent them copies of Texas, and offered to go him- 
self to England to consult with them, or to conduct one of their agents 
through the available regions to inspect and select lands for settlement and 
cotton cultivation. In the same mail he again wrote to Goderich, and to 
Delane of the London Times, and to other acquaintances, urging the political 
and moral implications of the proposed emigration scheme which he had 
purposely avoided in his letters to the associations, and asking their help in 
securing consideration for his proposals.** 

About the same time, the executive committee of the New England Emi- 
grant Aid Society, spurred by a visit from Olmsted, discussed with Seth 
Padelford, one of its officers who was about to go to England, Olmsted’s 

27 Lord Goderich to F. L. O., May 5, 1857. 

28 New York Times, July 13, 1857. 

29 Ibid., July 9, 1857. 

30F, L. O. to Secretary of the Cotton Supply Association, July 6, 1857, dm. Hist. Rev., 
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31 F, L. O. to Dr. Samuel Cabot, jr., July 26, 1857. 
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latest move to strengthen the free-soil element in Western Texas. Padelford 
agreed to urge Olmsted’s proposals on the associations personally, in the hope 
of getting them to subscribe either to the Emigrant Aid Society or to a new 
company, which would then finance English emigrants. “At first we must, of 
course, act in secret,” Dr. Cabot wrote Olmsted, “but 1 think when the ball 
begins favorably to move, the knowledge that our Co. is acting will accelerate 
the motion & crush out old rather than arouse new oppcsition.” He asked 
Olmsted to write a paper for Padelford to present to the associations and 
closed with the suggestion that “no means could be so effective in bringing 
about these objects as that you should go to England yourself.” *? 

Olmsted, as the letters published by Dr. Bidwell show, replied that he had 
already written the Cotton Supply Associations at length; and he warned 
that, unless Padelford’s reception was more favorable than Goderich's re- 
action gave reason to expect, nothing more should be urged than careful con- 
sideration of the emigration proposal. (His advice was later justified: the 
associations, in the end, refused to act.**) As to the suggestion that he go to 
England, Olmsted ignored it, perhaps because the crisis in his own business 
affairs demanded his full and personal attention. 

At this point the whole matter of the free-soil movement in Western 
Texas dropped out of Olmsted’s correspondence, though probably not out of 
his mind. Less than a month later, his publishing firm was engulfed in the 
prevailing financial panic. Within another month Olmsted sought and se- 
cured the appointment as superintendent of Central Park, and from then 
until the beginning of the Civil War he applied his entire energy to the novel 
and difficult problems involved in the creation of the park, and of the pro- 
fession for which he is principally remembered. | 


Washington, D.C. 
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HISTORY: A GUIDE TO PEACE. By Erno Wittmann. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1948, Pp. vi, 423. $5.50.) 


Tuts book is a brilliant and scholarly study of the history of international 
relations which presents the general principles of human development, the patterns 
of organization of political units, their development and disintegration, and the 
conclusions which can be drawn from a study of the historic doctrine of the balance 
of power. The author is a jurist who uses the terminology of the biologist, chemist, 
sociologist, and historian to support his thesis that an enduring regime of world 
peace can only be built on that great modern doctrine of the balance of power 
which President Wilson denounced, however, in the Fourteen Points and which is 
today generally regarded as the essential apparatus of secret diplomacy and power 
politics, Dr, Wittmann shows great sincerity and courage in his forthright approach 
to the contemporary threats to world peace and the problems of a stable world 
order. 

Clio is a generous goddess who bestows her favors even on the convert who, 
after burning the midnight oil over 350 learned tomes, rushes into her temple and 
implores her to grant him a new revelation such as this guide to peace. Errors and 
opinions contrary to the weight of authority are scattered lightly throughout this 
book. Samples of questionable statements are that the story of Texas “started with 
a penetration by Yankees” (p. 4); that the economic-strategic British policy of 
opposition to the control of the mouths of the Rhine and the Scheldt by a great 
power was “first devised” by the younger Pitt (p. 108); that the great Armada was 
the first Spanish fleet on the Atlantic (p. 193); that Bismarck planned to attack 
France in 1875 (p. 215); that economic considerations forced Germany to end the 
first Moroccan crisis (p. 217; another explanation is given on page 245); that 
Aboukir not Acre was the miserable hole which lay between Napoleon and his 
destiny (p. 223); that the south German states were forced into a “tariff union” 
with Prussia after 1866 (p. 134); that “the order of rank” after 1815 made Prussia 
and Austria great powers by courtesy (p. 242); that the contemporary advocates 
of self-sufficiency are “like the Physiocrats of old” (p. 261); and that Professor 
Spykman’s expression of faith in power is so vague as to be almost devoid of mean- 

_ing (p. 288). “The first world war,” asserts the author, “was a revolt against the 
Pax Britannica” (p. 295). The most glaring typographical error is the statement 
that Prince Adam Czartoryski, “minister of foreign affairs under Alexander II,” 
prepared “the best statement of Russian policy” in 1804 (p. 308). This book is 
heavily weighted with a number of direct quotations without adequate explanations 
in the text. Moreover the book is uneven. 
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The premise or methodology of Dr. Wittmann's work assumes that, in the 
development of naticns and empires, history throws light on the integration and 
disintegration of such bodies. From this history “symptoms characterizing each 
phase of integration or disintegration may be determined.” This symptomatology 
presupposes that each nation, like an individual, is an orgenism “suffering at 
times from internal illnesses” and that its behavior pattern conforms to certain 
sociological laws and historical reactions to challenges. The author's entire analysis 
of international relations is thus organic in its approach and amounts quantitatively 
to historical determinism. 

Dr. Wittmann’s principal conclusion is that nations as living organisms strive 
for (1) independence, (2) security, (3) expansion and armed aggression, and 
(4) for a grouping of large powers to prevent the creation of a monarchia 
universalis. 

The internal integration of every society occurs when it organizes its own 
habitat and forms a viable state with natural frontiers. Inevitably then it seeks 
to establish a glacis or security zone around its own territory and, beyond 
this glacis, a belt cf friendly satellites or allies. This expansion beyond the 
natural frontiers in turn leads to overextension and armed aggression with the 
result that an alliance of all other states drives back the aggressor and destroys his 
hegemony. History teaches that “the over expanding aggressor is always in a 
state of readiness, the others led by the mightiest among them are always late in 
uniting” (p. 367). All powers today follow this historic pattern which causes 
almost continual warfare. Especially tragic is the present situation since there are 
only two great powers in the world. What is needed is the emergence of a third 
world power, specifically the British Empire, to balance the giants, the USA and 
the USSR. The author ignores the reasonable prospect of a federation of Europe 
or the possible consolidation of the United Nations without Communist Russia 
and her satellites. 

Since there is no true world community now, men can not create a world 
government. Moreover a genuine world government must, according to the author, 
have power to decide and “to regulate those domestic affairs of nations which 
influence their foreign policy.” Neither a conquest of the world by one power nor 
a world federation of sovereign nationalities could insure permanent peace. Before 
Europe or Southeast Asia could federate, “some deluge” must wash away “the 
memories of each nation’s glorious past, its national traditions and customs, its 
several forms of God, languages, political creeds, and the divergent interests of 
its numerous ruling classes.” 

To maintain peace and save the world there must be found a “third great 
power equal in might and demonstrating by its mere existence that any state’s 
power is limited.” According to Dr. Wittmann this third power must inevitably 
emerge from the ruins of the narrow nationalisms of western Europe. In view of 
the recrudescence of nationalism in the first half of the tweatieth century, Dr. 
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Wittmann’s historical determinism can only guide the descendants of contem- 
porary men and women to peace in the remote future, 
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LEOPOLD RANKE: THE FORMATIVE YEARS. By Theodore H. Von Laue. 
[Princeton Studies in History, Volume IV.] (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1950. Pp. ix, 230. $4.00.) 


Mr. Von Laue believes Leopold Ranke to be the fountainhead of the modern 
historiography that has dominated German schools of higher learning and per- 
meated the academic study of history throughout the scholastic world. He, there- 
fore, deems it necessary to interpret the achievements of Ranke’s scholarship, not 
only in the light and context of Ranke’s own era but as basic issues for the present, 
more particularly in their political consequences for Germany. Mr. Von Laue’s 
book is an attempt to evaluate as well as to interpret and will be highly welcomed 
as such by all who are sincerely concerned with Germany’s political and ideological 
problems. In his preface the author expresses an apprehension lest such a criticism 
as his may be taken as a slight on German achievements in general, but this 
reviewer feels strongly that a revaluation of Ranke is by now imperative. The 
process of critical appraisal has already been ushered in by F. Meinecke’s compara- 
tive study of Burckhardt and Ranke. Mr. Von Laue, therefore, finds himself in 
good company, and it is unlikely that his readers will consider that he has tres- 
passed upon long-cultivated susceptibilities. 

While in our opinion a. revaluation of Ranke’s work and influence is essential, 
even urgent, it should also be clear that such a study can be undertaken only by 
those who are fully equipped to handle the complexities of the subject and who 
are willing to deal with it in both a daring and a comprehensive manner. Mr. Von 
Laue seems well fitted for his task. He combines a German background with an 
Anglo-Saxon experience. These qualifications are especially valuable when it 
comes to rendering the overtones and undertones of Ranke’s style in English. For 
those who have not been reared in the prose of German romanticism this style is 
difficult to grasp, but Mr. Von Laue’s translations considerably lighten the effort 
involved. 

The present study pictures Ranke’s development up to the year 1836. In this 
year “his basic notions became hardened into the tools of his profession.” Though 
Mr. Von Laue may overstate the significance of the caesura in Ranke’s life begin- 
ning in 1836, it is quite true that this year marks the time when the great historian 
was ready to unfold his creative ability in ever-enlarging domains of search. The 
first two chapters deal with the integral elements of Ranke’s personality and with 
the contemporary trends by which they were awakened and fecundized. Along 
lines previously sketched by H. Oncken and others, Mr. Von Laue lists as Ranke’s 
stepping stones Lutheran protestantism, the classics, German idealism, romanti- 
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cism, nationalism, the French Revolution, Napoleon, and finally the Restoration. 
Most of Mr. Von Laue's observations have been expressed before, and others, such 
as those on the subject of Ranke's “nationalism,” are in need of more specific quali- 
fication. 

From the very beginning Ranke was prepared and attuned to search for 
the “tale of world history.” A century before Arnold Toynbee warned the historian 
of the dangers of parochialism, Ranke wrote, “There is no national history in 
which universal history does not play a great role.” To conceive history in such 
a grandiose manner would not have been possible without the Archimedean 
point of departure. There ere underlying principles in Ranke's “tale of world 
history”; inevitably there was a limitation to his vision, anc, in spite of every 
effort to avoid it, there was a bias. 

Mr. Von Laue concerns himself with Ranke’s underlying principles, with his 
famous “Ideenlehre,” his belief in the great tendencies, in moral forces both 
spiritual and concrete. He shows that Ranke, in applying this approach to the 
problems of his day, as editor of the Historisch-Politische Zeitschrift, had a definite 
inclination to glorify the status quo of the Prussian monarchy of 1830, to justify 
war and power politics; in a word, he presents Ranke as one of the godfathers 
of the notorious “Realpolitik.” It seems to this reviewer that Mr. Von Laue has 
merged the consideration of disparate criteria each of which demands an exclusive 
approach. Can it be said that “Ranke’s political theory avoided the most pressing 
and real problem of modern politics: the conflict of interests between church, 
party, labor union, businessman and state”? In the light of 1950 there seems 
something to be said for the “Primat der Aussenpolitik.” However, it is undoubt- 
edly true that those problems which Mr. Von Laue calls the most real and pressing _ 
rarely or only partially entered Ranke’s political vision. Since his formative years 
drew to a close in the 1830's, the phenomenon of the Industrial Revolution and 
its consequences did not become an essential part of his historical concepts. He 
lacks those profound foresights which younger historians like De Tocqueville 
and Burckhardt possessed. But it is hardly fair to say that Ranke’s theory 
“encouraged a totalitarian reorganization of all phases of life.” In judging Ranke, 
Mr. Von Laue seems to measure him by the standards of Western liberalism 

and democracy. He frequently quotes Lord Acton’s famous observation on power, 
but, on the other hand, he is obliged to admit that “the nineteenth century 
refusal to see antithesis and incompatibility between Christian morality and 
power politics, particularly war, still persists even in those countries in which 
the ‘western tradition’ is kep: purest.” Such an admission, though honest enough, 
leaves unsolved the whole issue of Germany’s departure from the Western 
tradition and Ranke’s share in this departure. In point of fact, the question could 
be answered only in a comprehensive study of Germany’s development from 
an essentially unpolitical idealism, permeating all the spheres of culture and 
leisure, to a gross and materialistic imperialism which, in Hitler’s dream of world 
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domination, ended in national hara-kiri. Mr. Von Laue's monograph presents a 
meritorious contribution toward such an undertaking. The value of his publication 
is greatly increased by the additional translation of two of Ranke's most significant 
earlier works: Das politische Gesprách and Die grossen Mächte. These are jewels 
of modern historiography and their English versions will be greatly appreciated 
by all who are engaged in the teaching and learning of historical disciplines. 


Sweet Briar College GERHARD Masur 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM: ESSAYS INSCRIBED TO. 
CARLTON J. H. HAYES. Edited by Edward Mead Earle. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1950. Pp. xvii, 508. $5.75.) 


A Festschrift too often gives the impression of a loose bundle of awkward 
leftover chips from Ph.D. workshops. Not so this altogether admirable collection 
of sixteen essays in honor of Professor Hayes. Each makes an interesting and 
valuable chapter by itself, but together they have a certain unity because they 
all touch upon one or another of tke five types of nationalism—humanitarian, 
Jacobin, traditional, liberal, integral —which Professor Hayes so ably distinguished 
in 1931 in his Historical Evolution of Modern Nationalism. 

The cultural aspect of nationalism interests two of the contributors. Jacques 
Barzun, taking as an example the late recognition by the French of Berlioz’s 
greatness in music, suggests the fortuitous and paradoxical ways in which great 
musical and literary figures came to represent the nationalist characteristics of 
their country. E. M. Earle, who edits the volume and contributes an appreciative 
sketch of Professor Hayes as teacher and writer, has a long but acute and charming 
analysis of the voluminous output of H. G. Wells, showing his early propagandist 
zeal for an international organization of society, for modern science, for a reform 
in British education, and his later disillusionments. Curiously enough, however, 
he does not mention one of Wells's most interesting pleas for a reform in educa- 
tion—The Undying Fire. Robert Ergang explains how Klopstock’s odes and 
Bardiete first stimulated the rise of nationalism in German literature. Klopstock 
had at first adulated Frederick the Great but later turned against him when the 
king gave him no recognition and preferred French to German literature. 

The French Revolutionary and Napoleonic era, which saw the development 
of nationalism in many of its modern forms, naturally occupies several contributors. 
Frances S. Childs summarizes and evaluates an interesting series of secret letters, 
which she discovered in the French archives, written from America in 1797 by 
Count Hauterive. They give a picture, somewhat biased, of the party tensions 
after the “X.Y.Z. Affair” and illustrate the unrecognized conflict between Ameri- 
can traditional nationalism and French Jacobin nationalism. Beatrice F. Hyslop 
offers a cautious and scholarly factual account of French Jacobin propaganda in 
Spain, 1792-96, and the efforts of the frightened Spanish monarchy to exclude 
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it. “The Hapsburgs and Public Opinion in Lombardy-Venetia, 1814-15” by 
R. J. Rath makes clear that the Austrian armies were at first enthusiastically 
welcomed as liberators from the hated French oppression but within a few 
months were execrated as being as obnoxious as the French; the nationalism 
which was stimulated by foreign domination, however, was, at least until 1820, 
more a local Venetian and Lombard nationalism than a wider Italian nationalism. 

Four essays adopt a biographical approach. John G. Gazley effectively traces 
the attitude of “Arthur Young, British Patriot” through three stages: early 
mercantilism and traditional nationalism; laissez-faire and liberal nationalism; 
and finally anti-French reactionary integral nationalism. Friedrich Naumann’s 
futile attempt to build up a national social party combining Germany’s striving 
for national power with the social reform demanded by the machine age is 
well handled by W. O. Shanahan. Horace Greeley’s economic nationalism, to 
make the republic great and united by protective tariffs, railroads, land settlement, 
and “impartial suffrage,” finds sympathetic treatment from the hand of G. G. 
Van Deusen. The personal power exerted by “Big Jim” Larkin and the baffling 
peculiarities of Irish nationalism are explained by Jesse D. Clarkson. 

Interesting examples of historical methodology are pointed out by Thomas D. 
Peardon in his study of “Sir John Seeley, Pragmatic Historian in a Nationalistic 
Age,” and by President Cole of Amherst in “The Heavy Hanc of Hegel.” Later 
German historians, especially Spengler and Sombart and also the Swede, Heck- 
scher, are shown to have been profoundly influenced by two Hegelian tendencies: 
the improper personification of abstractions, and the a priori technique of deriving 
a historical notion from rumination and then “proving” its validity by selective 
illustrations. 

The other essays touch nationalist problems close to our own day. Mary E. 
Townsend contrasts the Weimar Republic’s failure to make any serious official 
move for the recovery of Germany’s former colonies with Hitler’s grandiose 
plans to wipe out this “shame” also. She concludes that his colonial attitude was 
“one minor contributing cause of World War II.” President Langsam of Wagner 
College, by a careful examination of German secondary schcol manuals for 
teaching history, indicates how the indoctrination of nationalism under William: * 
IT conditioned German youth for 1914 and for the Third Reich. Finally, three 
remarkably well-informed papers suggest by their titles the wide sweep of their 
content: “The Swiss Pattern for a Federated Europe” by Charlotte Muret; 
“Scandinavia and the Rise of Modern National Consciousness” by J. H. Wuorinen; 
and “American Thought and the Communist Challenge” by G. T. Robinson. 


Harvard University Soner B. Fay 
EARLIER DIPLOMATIC HISTORY, 1492-1713. By Sir Charles Petrie, Bt., 


Corresponding Member of the Royal Spanish Academy of History. (New 
York; Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. xii, 251. $2.75.) 
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DIPLOMATIC HISTORY, 1713-1933. By Sir Charles Petrie. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. xii, 384. $2.75.) 


Sir Charles Petrie has performed a notable feat in condensing into about six 
hundred pages an account of the majar international transactions of the principal 
members of the state system which grew up with the demise of medievalism in the 
fifteenth century. He combines chronological with topical treatment. The principal 
wars and treaties, regional problems such as the Near East, the Far East, America; 
the policies of leading states; and relations between pairs of states provide the 
chapter headings. Although the study ends with the advent of Hitler in 1933, 
the Japanese attack on Manchuria which preceded it by two years is not included. 

The author’s conception of diplomatic history is restricted to formal relations 
between governments in the struggle for survival and power. With this conception, 
it is natural that he should give primary emphasis to the personality of leading 
statesmen and to their skill in winning friends and isolating enemies, in weighing 
long and short run objectives, in using military power economically, in avoiding 
sentimental pressures of public opinion, and in practicing discretion in the 
observance of legal obligations. The difficulties faced by statesmen with the 
development of democratic institutions and public opinion during the nineteenth 
century, especially in England, are duly stressed. The ability and achievements 
of statesmen are judiciously appraised upon the standard of success in building 
the power of the state, especially as measured by territorial acquisition. Little 
is said about other objectives of statesmanship such as increases in the wealth and 
welfare and liberty of the population. Peace and war are treated as policies which 
may or may not be useful in diplomacy, not as ends in themselves, The author 
accepts as a fact the tendency of peoples to become enthusiastic about ideologies 
such as nationalism, humanitarianism, liberalism, socialism, internationalism, but 
he praises statesmen who, in spite of difficulties presented by the increasing in- 
fluence of public opinion during the period of which he writes, kept their eye 
on the national interest interpreted as augmentation of the political power of 
the government. Richelieu, Louis XIV, and Bismarck are his heroes. Of nineteenth 
sentury British foreign secretaries, he praises only Castlereagh, Canning, Salis- 
“bury, and Lansdowne (Diplomatic Hist., p. 253). 

This conception of the subject eliminates or plays down the major movements 
of history. The reader is assumed to know the developments in mechanical 
inventions, in social institutions, in economic production, in population, literacy 
and science, and in movements of opinion, and their bearing upon diplomacy 
is referred to only incidentally. 

Such selectiveness distorts history. In the proper sense, history seeks to recreate 
the total life of the nation or civilization. To abstract one aspect is like writing 
the biography of a man as a politician, as a writer, or as a merchant. The total 
personality and experience which explains the man’s reaction to a particular 
situation is lost. Thus, discussion of the indifferent diplomatic maneuvering of 
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Palmerston, Malmesbury, and Gladstone in Victorian England gives a distorted 
picture of the role of Britain in the world during the period. Because of its 
priority in the Industrial Revolution, in trade, in finance, in naval strength, in 
empire, and in liberal democracy, Britain exerted a preventive influence diplo- 
matically and a positive leadership socially and economically not evidenced 
by its formal transactions in the international field. Doubtless, as Petrie repeatedly 
points out, Britain could not act effectively on the Continent without an ally, 
but these factors, which he does not develop, aided in obtaining allies in critical 
situations, in curbing excessive ambitions of Continental statesmen, and in 
maintaining an equilibrium of power and relative peace on the Continent. 

Diplomatic history in the sense employed by the author, like military history, 
emphasizes technique rather than history. The reader looks in vain for illumination 
of the basic causes for the changes in the character of diplomacy in succeeding 
centuries, but he does obtain much useful advice for a diplomat and much food 
for thought concerning policy in the present critical situation of the world. The 
great merits, he writes, of the treaties of Westphalia, of Utrecht, and of Vienna 
were that they recognized existing facts (Early Dipl. Hist., pp. 150, 234; Dipl. 
Hist., p. 126). Of the Treaty of Versailles he speaks less favorably, and the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact he views with contempt without indicating that he under- 
stands either its purpose or its effect in law (Dipl. Hist., pp. 330, 349). Russian 
diplomacy has always been remarkable for its realism, he says when discussing 
Alexander’s sudden shifts in the Napoleonic period (¿bid., p. 94). A conference 
that fails to agree nearly always leaves a situation worse than it found it (2bid., p. 
158). Concerning the blundering beginning of the Crimean War, he quotes 
Walpole: “Lord Palmerston’s action robbed Lord Aberdeen’s conciliation of its 
grace; and Lord Aberdeen’s conciliation took the strength out of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s action” (zbid., p. 202). 

The chapters devoted to the United States are short and of indifferent quality. 
“The U.S.A. as a world power, 1783-1898” is covered in eight pages dealing 
mainly with territorial expansion which he says the American citizen regarded 
as “less reprehensible than that of other nations” (ibid., p. 278). He calls the 
Alabama a “privateer” and says the arbitration that arose from it was “thet. YO 
occasion on which an international dispute was referred to the decision of a 
regular tribunal of lawyers and statesmen on the analogy of a private law suit 
in a court of justice” (¿bid., p. 280). On these and on other occasions he exhibits 
little interest in, or knowledge of, international law. 

The author would doubtless acknowledge that diplomatic history is only 
one approach to the study of international relations. His book, however, reducing 
that approach to the bare bones illustrates its limitations. The reader learns the 
principal objectives of the men who have made national policies, their methods, 
and the reasons for their successes or failures. The diplomatic causes and con- 
sequences of the principal wars are given with admirable conciseness, but the 
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reader who cannot supply much background in movements, economics, culture, 
institutions, technology, and opinion may be misled. Only a sophisticated reader 
can properly appraise the evaluations which Sir Charles Petrie makes perfectly 
properly if his restricted point of view is understood. 

The book includes a brief bibliography for each chapter and good indexes. 
In view of the small attention given to them in the text, it is rather surprising to 
find appendixes devoted to the Monroe Doctrine, the Fourteen Points, and 
plebiscites. Both volumes should prove useful for reference and also as textbooks, 
particularly because of the opportunity given the instructor to fill in gaps. 


University of Chicago Quincy Wricar 


THE UNITED STATES AND SCANDINAVIA. By Franklin D. Scott. 
[American Foreign Policy Library.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1950. Pp. xviii, 359. $4.00.) 


Tue newest book of the American Foreign Policy Library, edited by Mr. 
Sumner Welles and Professor Donald C. McKay, deals with the Scandinavian 
countries; the author is Professor Franklin D. Scott, of Northwestern University. 
It recommends itself immediately by being vividly written so as to catch and to 
keep the reader’s interest and by the evident first-hand knowledge of the subject. 
Obviously, the author knows Sweden better than the other Scandinavian coun- 
tries, quite naturally so since the starting point of his Scandinavian studies was 
the history of Sweden. But he has made honest and mostly successful efforts to 
grasp the development and the problems of the other countries as well; he is 
even able to produce new information from the archives of Norway. The two 
central chapters of the book, and these which seem likely to be of most interest to 
American readers, “Functioning Social Democracy” and “The Twentieth Century 
Economy,” are remarkably well balanced. They make clear the characteristic 
Scandinavian system of intimate co-cperation between private interest and govern- 
ment control. The author has well observed how the democratic processes in- 
troduced into economic planning make it something very different from 
totalitarian systems, and he justly stresses the undogmatic spirit of northern 
socialism. There are some minor errors, not worth mentioning, in his facts, and 
it would have been desirable to see some more proofs of the author’s statement 
(p. 197) that, in these countries, postwar planning was a natural development 
out of past experience; in this rega-d, more highly interesting facts might have 
been considered. 

The author has performed the remarkable feat of presenting the external 
« history of Scandinavia through one thousand years in ten extremely readable 
pages. In the historical chapters oí the book, however, of which these pages 
form a brilliant part, some objections force themselves on the student. A critical 
historian may question the author’s assertion (pp. 40, 43) as to the individualism 
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of both the heathen and the Christian religions of the ancient Scandinavians. It 
is necessary to warn against unreservedly accepting Greenland’s “rediscovery” 
by an expedition of King Christian I in 1472 (p. 24). And it is distressing to 
see the Kensington rune inscription, dated 1362, quoted (p. 24) as a historical 
document, though regarded as a falsification by all runologists of the world. 
It appears a reversion of the march of history, in the presentation of the growth 
of political democracy in the North (pp. 50 ff.), to start with Sweden, continue 
with Denmark, and finally arrive at Norway, since the real progression went the 
opposite way. The Swedish constitution of 1809 can by no stretch of interpretation 
be said to be a measure of democracy; during the whole of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Norway was in the van of northern democracy. It ought to have been 
pointed out more clearly that the democracy of the Scandinavian countries 
differs from that of the United States by being founded not on a system of checks 
and balances but on one of consolidation of state powers. 

The chapter on “Scandinavian-American Crosscurrents” is on the whole very 
good, particularly so the part of it entitled “Cultural Crosscurrents.” Without 
going deeply into the matter it gives some highly illuminating glimpses of inter- 
esting relations. 

The concluding chapters offer an excellent and sympathetic summary of 
the struggles of the Scandinavian nations for neutrality and peace and of their 
vicissitudes under Nazi tyranny. Here are, however, a few points which demand 
serious correction. I wonder how the author could find it warrantable to quote 
(p. 226) the more than cryptic instruction said to have been given on a certain 
occasion by the British government to its delegates at the League of Nations: 
“Britain expects every Swede to do his duty,” a sentence evidently forged by some 
Anglophobe. Further, I think there is no proof of his assertion (p. 264) that, 
after the French debacle in 1940, Sweden was officially informed that Britain 
was prepared to make peace on whatever terms she could get; the government 
of Churchill certainly never thought of such a thing. Two other assertions by 
the author are concerned with the present writer, then Norwegian minister 
for foreign affairs. It is not true (p. 312) that Norway threatened to fight France 
and Britain if they sent their troops across her territory to aid Finland, and, 
thus, there was never any danger that Norway might let herself be maneuvered 
into war with Britain. On page 239 the author says, “Foreign Minister Koht 
asked his friend the German Minister, Doctor Kurt Brauer, what the reports 
[of German action against Nerway] could mean and Dr. Brauer denied them.” 
This whole story of my trusting in Dr. Bráuer (why call him my “friend”?) is 
founded on reports which have been proved to be false. A certain frivolity of 
the author, displayed at these points, contrasts strangely with the general respect : 
for historical facts that distinguishes his book and which makes it such a 
valuable contribution to northern studies. 


Oslo, Norway HaLvoan Kour 
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THE REALITIES OF AMERICAN-PALESTINE RELATIONS. By Frank E. 
Manuel. (Washington: Public Affairs Press. 1949. Pp. viii, 378. $5.00.) 


IN spite of this reviewer’s aversion to books which claim to present “realities,” 
Frank E. Manuel's assessment of American-Palestine relations is undoubtedly 
inspired by a keen desire to get at the truth of this highly controversial subject. 
Rather pretentiously, the author states that “attempts to check specific quotations 
from manuscript sources will entail substantial archival search on the part of the 
curious”; needless to say, no such search has been undertaken. 

Dr. Manuel goes back to the “Early Years in the Old Settlement” in his first 
chapter, portrays the situation before World War I in the next two, then follows 
with three substantial chapters on “Defense in World War I,” “Wilson’s State 
Department and the Balfour Declaration,” and “The Crucible of the Peace Con- 
ference.” A chapter on the Anglo-American treaty of 1924 is followed by a con- 
cluding chapter outlining the situation during the succeeding twenty-five years. 
Such a distribution of emphasis, while well in keeping with the author’s available 
source material, suggests that his title should have been limited to the historical 
period down to 1929 or 1930. Nevertheless, there is a skillful assessment of later 
developments in that concluding sketch. 

On the whole, Dr. Manuel’s study confirms the conclusions of earlier inquiries 
but makes them more secure through his archival supporting evidence. Thus, Mr. 
Justice Brandeis’ role in the shaping of the Balfour Declaration is made clear, 
but his influence is shown to have been limited at the crucial point, when “Palestine 
as the national home” became “a national home ¿n Palestine.” “Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is rather far-fetched to consider Wilson one of the progenitors of 
the Balfour Declaration . . . he allowed it to happen” (p. 169). Yet, it was a victory 
of Zionism over anti-Zionism in England and in the State Department. 

This reviewer particularly appreciated Dr. Manuel’s helpful disentangling of the 
complex skeins of policy and diplomacy at the peace conference. Inter-Allied, 
inter-Arab, and inter-Jewish conflicts and controversies are shown along with the 
vigorous efforts of distinct human beings, such as Brandeis, Feisal, Frankfurter, 
and W. Yale. The pro-Arab efforts of the missionaries and their academic friends 
are described fully, if not sympathetically. The defeat of Brandeis and his friends 
is effectively assessed. “The Americans, the Weizmann partisans said, did not 
understand that the Zionist movement was not a business affair.” To which 
Manuel adds that “the Brandeis people would neglect the Kibutz, that unique 
form of cooperative labor on the land. ... They had no feeling for the idealism 
of the pioneers” (p. 266). Yet, “The departure of the Brandeis group left a great 
void both in American and World Zionism.” 

Having described the complicated events which led to the establishment of 
the British mandate, Manuel then considers the long period of American indiffer- 
ence, 1922-1933, with its wordy, high-sounding presidential greetings, con- 
gressional resolutions, and disappointing figures of immigration and settlement, 
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Zionism, Dr. Manuel believes, was moribund by 1933, and it was Hitler who 
revived it. In line with the reviewer’s American Policy toward Palestine, chapter 
vir, the author considers the persecution inaugurated by the Nazis as the turning 
point. But he does not fully elucidate this fact, because of understandable hesita- 
tion to enter upon the tortuous path of analyzing the meaning of Hitlerism itself. 
This hesitancy prevents Dr. Manuel from achieving the perspective on the new 
state of Israel which his treatment of the earlier phases of American-Palestine 
relations possesses. His predictive assessment of future policy is marred thereby. 


Harvard University CARL J. FRIEDRICH 


LES TENTATIVES DE PAIX DANS LA SECONDE GUERRE MONDIALE 
(1939-1945). By Maxime Mourin. [Collection de Mémoires, Études, et 
Documents pour servir à l’histoire de la guerre.] (Paris: Payot. 1949. Pp. 221. 
480 fr.) 


Less than a month after World War II began, a German “peace offensive” was 
launched, with Soviet support. Thereafter, right up to the end, the search for 
peace proceeded between, and even during, the fiercest fighting. Of this search, 
M. Mourin has written a fascinating but uncritical account. 

The first campaign seemed to have the best chance of success. It was begun 
on September 28, 1939, by a joint declaration of Ribbentrop and Molotov stating 
that all reason for the war of Britain and France against Germany had ended, 
now that “the problems arising from the disintegration of the Polish state” had 
been “definitively settled.” On the one hand, Britain and France had stood idle 
while Poland was conquered; on the other hand, the alliance between Hitler and 
Stalin was now solidified by the necessity of protecting their Polish conquests. 
Surely, the British and French would realize the futility of continued war. The 
men of Munich were still in power; in both countries the Communists were 
preaching the blessings of peace. 

When the Russo-German declaration was unheeded, Hitler put out rumors 
of an impending attack, with the small western neutrals marked as the first 
victims. The rumors induced these neutrals to offer their services in the cause of 
peace; but again Britain and France were obdurate. Reluctantly, the Nazi plans 
for attack on the west were readied. 

With the fall of France, German confidence in the speedy return of peace 
revived. Again the Communists gave support. Once more, the campaign failed, 
and, as hope of peace waned, Nazi-Soviet relations deteriorated. A few weeks before 
the German attack on Russia, Rudolf Hess flew to England, wildly expecting _ 
to achieve the peace with Britain which many Nazis hoped would be a consequence 
of the impending war in the east. | 

Even before June 22, 1041, there were many crosscurrents in the campaign 
for peace. After that date, it is impossible briefly to summarize the innumerable 
peace feelers, official and unofficial, sincere and insincere. 
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M. Mourin gives these complicated intrigues an interest which is heightened 
by relating them skillfully to the somber background of death and destruction. 
To build the story, he has drawn from the records of the Nuremberg trials, from 
documentary collections, from biographies and memoirs, and from the press. 
Unfortunately, he has not subjected this material to critical examination. He draws 
some of his most exciting materials, without warning his readers, from sources 
which are at least suspect; and the task of checking his references is made almost 
impossible by failure to cite pages. Even more disturbing are the evidences 
of carelessness: American readers will be surprised to hear that “le colonel Lind- 
bergh, le journaliste Hamilton Fisch Armstrong, le Pére Coughlin, le colonel 
Mac Cormick” all expressed the same opinions, opinions identical with those of 
the German-American Bund. 

As M. Mourin says, the materials on World War II are already so abundant 
that archivists estimate their collectians in terms of millions of tons or kilometers, 
In this situation, precise understanding of events can grow only if scholars can 
build with confidence on the work already done by others. It is particularly dis- 
heartening to observe how frequently critical standards are ignored in studies of 
this period, even brilliant studies such as this one. 


University of California, Berkeley Raymonp J. SONTAG 


A HISTORY OF EXPLORATION: FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE PRESENT DAY. By Brigadier-General Sir Percy Sykes, Gold Medal- 
list of the Royal Geographical and Royal Empire Societies. (3d ed.; New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1950. Pp. xiv, 426. $6.00.) 


Tue history of discovery and exploration has long been one of the most 
fascinating phases of the history of man’s quest for knowledge of his environ- 
ment. The chronicles of exploration, describing the feats of daring and endurance 
of those bent upon lifting the veil of ignorance from regions shown by blank 
spaces on the map were usually among the most popular books of their time. 
Starting with the great history of English explorations, collected and edited by 
Hakluyt in Elizabethan times, a noble tradition of historical literature was born, 
to continue, unbroken, to our time. Sir Percy Sykes’s work on the history of 
exploration deserves a place of honor among the outstanding contemporary works 
on that subject. 

The author of 4 History of Exploration was unusually well qualified for his 
task, being a man of many parts. Soldier, administrator, diplomat, Sir Percy was 
not only one of Britain’s most distinguished civil servants in the ‘Near East but also 
an explorer and historian of note. His books on his travels in Persia and central 
Asia and his History of Persia are among the standard works dealing with that 
area. The present volume, in manv ways, represents the culmination of a life- 
time of field work and research concerned with history, exploration, and geog- 
raphy. It tells the story of geographical discovery from ancient times to the 
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present. An appendix brings the sequence up to the outbreak of World War II, 
thus making Sykes’s work perhaps the most complete of its kind now in print. 
The author paints his historical canvas with bold strokes, yet avoids easy 
generalizations, His unusually wide knowledge of many parts of the world adds 
a personal touch to the narrative and saves it from becoming a mere listing of 
dates, names, and places. If, at times, there seems to be an overemphasis on 
British explorers at the expense of others, there is at least partial justification for 
this in the vast store of knowledge contributed to geography by Britishers. In a 
very few instances a somewhat hasty perusal of sources led the author to disputable 
statements. Thus he names al-Farabi “the greatest of all Arab philosophers” and, 
in another instance, confuses Yezo (Hokkaido) island in the north of Japan 
with Edo, the Tokugawa name for present-day Tokyo. But no man can claim 
authoritative knowledge on all phases of such a vast subject, and the present 
author’s record is far above the average. One also feels that certain areas of the 
world where British explorers were most active, such as Africa and the Near 
East, are treated in much more detail than others, such as the Americas. In this 
respect, the absence of any reference to the work carried out by Russian schola-s 
and explorers in the Arctic in recent years is one of the very few major omissions 
in the present volume. 

Sir Percy ends his narrative of discoveries on a high note of optimism and 
confidence in the future expansion of our knowledge of the earth. But isn’t there 
also, at this time, reason to accept the more cautious judgment of Professor J. N. L. 
Baker? “The history of geographical discovery and exploration,” Baker states, 
“shows no continuous progress, but a series of advances followed by periods of 
inactivity or of actual regression.” The rapid conquest of space by modern means 
of transportation seems to have been accompanied, in recent years, by a parallel 
tendency to obstruct travel and exploration over sizable parts of the world. The , 
era of discovery may have ended, but the era of an accurate description and in- 
ventory of the earth has really just begun. It is to that task that future historians 
will have to dedicate themselves with the breadth of vision, the extensive knowl- 
edge, and the enthusiastic belief in progress that characterize the work of Sir 
Percy Sykes. 


University of Michigan Grorcx Kiso 


A HISTORY OF BIOLOGY: A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF LIVING THINGS. By Charles Singer. (Rev. ed.; New York: 
Henry Schuman. 1950. Pp. xxxv, 579. $5.00.) 


Tuts book is a revised edition of Charles Singer’s The Story of Living Things, 
which was published in 1931 and which has long been out of print. Many students 
and teachers of biology will be glad to hear of the publication of this second 
edition, for Charles Singer knows the fascinating story of biology’s development 
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and he knows too how to write. The tired graduate student preparing for the 
doctorate will not be able to use this history of biology as a good sedative at 
bed time, but he will be able to get refreshment and pleasure from reading twenty 
or thirty pages in it every night for a few weeks. It is a suggestive and stimulating 
book, written with lively interest and with great simplicity. The style is clear 
and concise, the choice of illustrations excellent. The author states in the introduc- 
tion, “Great scientific advances are not now, nor have they ever been, of their 
own nature specially difficult of comprehension. On the contrary, a test of the 
significance of scientific doctrine is the degree'to which it can be reduced to a 
simple formula. It is not the positive conquests of science that are peculiarly 
obscure, but rather the confused yet active battlefront along which science is 
advancing at any given moment.” 

He recognizes that the divisions between the departments of biolcgy and 
between the separate sciences themselves are “largely artificial and related to 
pressing practical needs,” and that the various biological fields and the different 
sciences “have developed and are developing not in watertight compartments 
but in intimate relation to each other.” He has therefore constructed his book 
so as to lead up to the study of modern biological problems which demand for 
their solution many different sciences in turn. Instead of writing a “truncated 
account” of the development of science, terminating with the end of some 
artificial period in the past, he has brought the story up to the present under 
the conviction that the purpose of writing a history of biology is to relate cur- 
rent problems with those of the past in order to deepen and enrich the under- 
standing of the present. 

The subject is dealt with under three headings. In Part I the “Older Biology” 
is treated, from the works of Hippocrates, Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Galen 
through those of Leonardo da Vinci, Vesalius, and Harvey in the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries. Part II deals with the “Historical Foundations of 
Modern Biology” established during the succeeding period, when the investigation 
of nature became organized. The five chapters of this part include discussions of 
“The Inductive Philosophy and Some cf Its Instruments,” “The Rise of Classifica- 
tory Systems,” “The Rise of Comparative Method,” “Distribution in Space and 
Time,” and “Evolution.” | 

In Part II, “The Emergence of the Main Themes of Contemporary Biology” 
is considered, the main themes that have been at the center of biological problems 
for the last ninety years. If Singer’s treatment in this part of his book of seven 
modern problems were the only treatment accessible to the student, the omissions 
and in a few cases the statements shown by recent work to be erroneous would 
be cause for serious regret. As the author himself predicts in his introduction, in 
any one of these special fields “his emphases and elisions will alike be subject to 
the criticism of working men of science,” for he realizes that the historian who 
brings the story up to date “cannot cover, of his own knowledge, the whole area 
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of the subject of which he trea:s.” But these chapters on specific subjects are not 
supposed to be full textbook treatments; their value lies rather in the skillful 
bringing together of various aspects of each problem in a brief but suggestive 
way, and in the successful relating of the problem as a whole to the past work 
that has been described in the earlier part of the book. If the book is read as a 
whole, therefore, it will certainly leave the reader with a more integrated knowl- . 
edge of the separate fields of biology and with an awareness of the fact that 
knowledge of one science is incomplete until one has studied also the history of 
that science. 


Wellesley College Mary L. Austin 


THE HISTORY OF SUGAR. By Noel Deerr. In two volumes. (London: Chap- 
man and Hall. 1949, 1950. Pp. xiv, 258; xiv, 259-636. 508., 555.) 


Tue story of the rise and development of the sugar industry from ancient 
times to the contemporary era should be as enthralling to the social scientist as it 
is important for mankind in general. For it is closely interwoven with the growth 
of past civilizations and with the colonization of the tropics by the white race in 
modern times. Sugar cane, historically the main source of this item in man’s 
diet, belongs in the categcry of staple crops, and upon its successful cultivation 
has hinged the prosperity or decline of regions. In these two volumes it is the 
author’s intent to summarize all that is known about the origin of cane culture— 
with some attention to tke lesser sources of sugar, like honey, beets, etc.—its 
spread throughout the gloke, the system of slave labor on the plantation, the daily 
routine of the planter, the imposition of duties and bounties on the commodity, 
the varying prices and values of sugar, and at the end the outstanding mechanical 
inventions making possible the modern mill. 

Volume I is primarily a history of the expansion of cane cultivation over the 
surface of the world. The author asserts that it originated in the islands of the 
South Pacific, a theory seemingly well supported by etymology, folklore, and 
other evidence, and was transmitted by migration or conquest to India, the Near 
East, southern Europe, and eventually to the New World, where it has flourished 
most abundantly. The chronologica: account is made clearer by the use of good 
area maps and statistical tables showing current and past production. 

Major emphasis in both volumes, possibly disproportionate, is given to the 
study of the English West Indien colonists, no doubt attributable to the author's 
familiarity with the region, to the excellent colonial records available, and to the 
place of importance these islands occupied in the eighteenth century. In the 
discussion of the varieties ol cane (chap. 111), he takes issue with Professor Ragatz, . 
Fall of the Planter Class (>. 80, not p. go), that one of the chief reasons for the 
decay of the West Indian industry was the introduction of a new, more productive 
(Otaheite) species. The real factors, in his opinion, were instead soil depletion 
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of the small islands and the opening up of virgin areas in the Spanish and Portu- 
guese possessions. 

Volume II is supplemental, an attempt to round out the picture by the inclusion 
of many diverse political and economic features, all conceivably related in one way 
or another to the production of sugar. These range from the slave trade and 
black servitude to the levying of sugar duties in England. The result is more in 
the nature of a catchall than a unified account. There is, furthermore, a tendency 
toward indiscreet generalizations at some points, as well as the omissions inevitable 
in the treatment of a broad subject in brief compass. The final and fairly long 
chapter, entitled “Invention and Research,” a condensed account of the engineer- 
ing and mechanical aspects of the industry, the story of the various inventions 
and their application to the development of the extremely complex modern sugar 
mill, seems, however, an excellent contribution. 

Despite the above shortcomings, this work, on the whole, is a successful one. 
Aptly illustrated and carefully printed, with a good index, the volumes will be 
welcomed as a valuable work of reference on anything pertaining to sugar by those 
with a professional interest in agriculture, by economists, and by historians of 
world culture. 


Louisiana State University J. Preston Moore 


Ancient and Medieval History 


- ATTHIS: THE LOCAL CHRONICLES OF ANCIENT ATHENS. By Felix 
Jacoby. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1950. Pp. vi, 431. $9.00.) 


FeLix Jacoby has written a memorable book which deserves far wider reading 
than the title might suggest. In form it is really a commentary on the ancient 
chroniclers of Athens whose fragments appear simultaneously in Volume III B of 
the Fragmente der griechischen Historiker. References are made to these texts 
throughout, while a concordance enables the reader to consult the older collection 
of Müller. An index adds greatly to the usefulness of the book. The core of the 
work is a systematic examination of the long dominant thesis of Wilamowitz 
(developed in his Aristoteles und Athen, 2 vols. 1893), that the Athenian 
exegetae kept documentary records from an early period which were then worked 
up by an anonymous writer ca. 380 B.c. in the form of a pre-literary chronicle. 
This in turn was the basis for the subsequent Azthides. Jacoby's analysis is 
thorough, almost Aristotelian. 

The first chapter is an inquiry into the exegetae, the texts concerning them 
being reproduced and discussed. The reader has little doubt in the end that the 
exegetae had been puffed up as a scurce by Wilamowitz on the faulty analogy 
of the Roman pontifices. The second chapter examines the Atthidographers them- 
selves, beginning with the only foreigner, Hellanicus, who wrote late in the 
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fifth century, and ending with the seventh and last, Philochorus, in the third 
century s.c. Distinct personalities emerge with differing political viewpoints 
illustrated in their handling even of mythological figures like Theseus (pp. 140- 
41) but with a surprising agreement on “facts” Jacoby attempts to show that 
Atthides ceased to be written precisely when debate over the proper form of 
government ceased to be a burring issue in Athens—i.e., after the Chremonidean 
War—just as Annales in the proper sense of the term ended when everyone 
became reconciled to the empire in Rome (pp. 110 f.). 

The third and final chapter is of more general interest, for here Jacoby 
develops his own ideas on Greek historiography. He believes that the great 
histories (like those of Hecataeus and Herodotus and the Hellenica of Hellanicus) 
reflect the critical attitude taught by Ionian philosophy. The “facts” which are 
critically evaluated come from the oral tradition as voiced by the A6yiot dvdges 
(pp. 216 f.). The great histories show their epic origin in a pan-Hellenic view- 
point, and local histories arose to correct or amplify statements made about a 
particular city in the great histories. One remembers that Hellanicus had more 
“constructing” to do than most local historians because Athenian legend did not 
tie in with the older epic tradition (p. 121). The pamphlet literature and the 
Politeiai are also discussed, as well as the various kinds of documents used—or 
rather capable of being used—by historians in antiquity. 

The felicity of phrasing speaks volumes for the skill of Mrs. Jacoby and Miss 
Alford in preserving the author’s literary personality in an alien tongue. One 
example must suffice: “. . . the scholar must be doubly cautious before entering 
on the road where the sun-bleached bones of the pre-Homeric Homers and the 
pre-Herodotean Herodoti are lying” (p. 6). What might have happened more 
often can be seen by turning to the first sentence of the paragraph beginning on 
page 24. 

The notes, which somewhat exceed the text in bulk, are delightfully informal. 
We feel privileged to interview the scholar at his desk. His language is less 
reserved. For example, he will say, “I have the greatest dislike of the presumption 
with which Wilamowitz and Beloch like to admonish Thukydides” (p. 340, n. 
50); or, “Cowardice in the treatment of a text never pays” (p. 379, n. 39). Here 
too are masterpieces of palemic which one doubts that the author finds quite as 
distasteful as he asserts in the preface. The bibliographical material in the notes 
is invaluable, but more striking because unexpected are the numerous suggestions 
thrown out for future study. Students of Greek history can ill afford to overlook 
them. 


University of California, Los Angeles TRUESDELL S. Brown 
JUSTIN THE FIRST: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE EPOCH OF 


JUSTINIAN THE GREAT. By 4. A. Vasiliev. [Dumbarton Oaks Studies, 
Volume 1.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1950. Pp. viii, 439. $6.00.) 
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Sr. Sophia, wrote a cultivated Norwegian once, “is and will remain one of 
the most remarkable works of architecture; if the Byzantine culture had created 
nothing but that, it would be sufficient to classify it among the greatest.” Justinian 
was, of course, the builder of this magnificent monument of Byzantine art, but 
Justinian's reign was remarkable fer other things whose significance in the 
history of Europe both east and west can hardly be exaggerated. Justinian had 
also his historian who left for posterity a detailed account of his reign. Procopius, 
St. Sophia, and the great monuments of Roman law have ever served to tempt 
the scholar. Strictly speaking Vasiliev’s book is not a study on Justinian; it is a 
monograph devoted to the reign of Justin I, Justinian’s uncle and predecessor, 
but it was written because the author “thought that a detailed monograph on 
Justin might serve as an essential basis for a better understanding and a more 
profound interpretation of the epoch of Justinian whose rule, behind the throne 
... started ... from the moment of Justin’s elevation. Such a monograph might 
stimulate some scholar to embark on a new study of Justinian’s period, a work 
which is urgently needed.” Vasiliev thus thinks of his book as the introductory 
chapter in the study of the epoch of Justinian. 

The main body of the book is divided into eight chapters, the first of which 
is devoted to an examination of the sources; the others deal with the various 
- problems and aspects of the reign of Justin I: the origins, previous career, and 
elevation to the throne of Justin; his domestic rule, legislative activity, and 
religious policy; the external position of the empire and its economic conditions. 

The chapter on the religious conditions of the empire and the religious policy 
of the new emperor, formulated no doubt by Justinian, is by far the longest, 
covering more than one fourth of the entire book. This is not surprising, for 
the religious problem was the most pressing and serious problem that Justin had 
to face, Justin’s religious policy, reversing that of his predecessor, brought about 
a rapprochement with Rome, ending thus the Acacian schism, but had serious 
consequences in the eastern provinces. The monophysites of these provinces resisted 
bitterly and Justin had to resort to persecution. Vasiliev distinguishes three 
phases in Justin’s attitude toward the monophysites of the eastern provinces. 
The first phase was characterized by a rigorous persecution; it was followed by 
one of moderation, but toward the end of the reign this was abandoned in favor 
of greater rigor. The capitulation tc Rome which most scholars consider as a 
triumph of the papacy was, according to Vasiliev “a triumph of the moment,” 
for “the Byzantine Church and government . . . gradually extricated themselves 
from the papal pressure and finally regained a free hand in their own methods 
of managing religious life and religious difficulties within the empire.” I think 
Vasiliev is right. I am not so sure, however, about the absolute accuracy of his 
statement that the implementing of Justin’s new religious policy proves “once more 
the reality of the caesaro-papistic idea in the Byzantine Empire, where the emperor 
was the head of the church.” That Justinian and other Byzantine emperors con- 
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sidered themselves, and acted as, the head of the church there can be no doubt, 
but there, were moments in the history of the empire when this was not so. I 
agree with Lemerle “that the term caesaro-papism, so often used to characterize 
[the relation of the emperor to the church] is improper. The caesar is not pope, 
the profane and the sacred are not confused with each other. And in this 
theocratic state it often happened that the last word was not with the emperor.” 
This is one aspect of the history of Byzantium that needs to be thoroughly 
reinvestigated. 

Just as Vasiliev’s book left the press another important book, the second 
volume of E. Stein’s Histoire du Eas-Empire, made its appearance. Stein’s treat- 
ment of the reign of Justin I covers almost fifty-five pages, the longest next to 
that of Vasiliev. The two accounts differ on some details, but on the fundamental 
questions they are in agreement. They both regard Justinian as the power behind 
Justin and the initiator of his policies. But the student who might want to form 
his own opinion on the basis of the sources would do well to study Vasiliev’s 
book very carefully, for Vasiliev nat only cites his sources—Stein does this also— 
but discusses them often, pointing out the various difficulties connected with 
them. At times this makes tedious reading, but it is very valuable, especially since 
some of the sources are rather obscure. Once more Vasiliev has written an 
extremely useful book. 


Rutgers University PETER CHARANIS 


ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE AND THE FOUR KINGS. By Amy Kelly. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1950. Pp. xii, 431. $5.00.) 


ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE. By Curtis Howe Walker. (Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 1959. Pp. xiv, 274. $5.00.) 


Ar long last—a scholarly biography of Eleanor of Aquitaine—actually, two 
of them! Queen Eleanor, whom Henry Adams proclaimed the greatest of all 
Frenchwomen, has waited over seven centuries for such recognition. The task 
of the biographers was no slight one—doubly difficult in this instance. Not only 
were they baffled by the usual brief and infrequent allusions to any woman, even 
a queen, but after 1152 by a campaign of vilification from French chroniclers in 
which English chroniclers joined after 1169, when Eleanor quarreled with Henry 
II. Any attempt to reconstruct or even to describe her career must tax both the 
imaginative and the critical faculties o7 the biographers. 

Why two biographies? Wayman Adams, the artist, was invited to view an 
exhibition of more than a hundred paintings and sketches of a friend whose. 
portrait he himself had painted. Fearful of being bored he hesitatingly accepted 
the invitation and, surprisingly, found the experience extremely interesting, 
for no two of the portraits were alike. Nor are these two biographies alike, and 
both represent supreme achievements of their authors. Both authors brought 
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to bear upon their task a wide range of resources, a thorough combing of all 
written sources, direct and indirect, visits to the regions in which Eleanor lived 
her career, and an unusual knowledge of the-contemporary literature, art, music, 
and culture in which Eleanor herself: was so greatly interested. Miss Kelly’s 
bibliography is much more extensive than Professor Walker’s, partly because she 
chose also to describe personages, movements, and cities of the time, yet Walker 
has included some references overlooked by her, e.g., pipe rolls for the reign of 
Henry II and C. S. Painter’s studies of William Marshall and.chivalry. Walker 
visited Eleanor’s haunts in France and England, while Miss Kelly in addition 
followed her journey to Italy, Constantinople, Asia Minor, and the Holy Land. 
Furthermore, both authors have drawn upon their own knowledge of life for 
aid in interpreting Eleanor’s career. It will long remain a moot question whether 
‘Miss Kelly’s wider acquaintance with women or Walker’s longer, fully rounded 
life afforded the surer guide. Only a father would have thought of scrutinizing 
Henry’s pipe rolls for expenditures on Eleanor’s household at Woodstock. 

Walker’s attention is concentrated upon Eleanor as a person, the young girl, 
the wife intent upon providing her husband with a male heir, so unsuccessful in 
the case of Louis VII and too successful in that of Henry II, and, finally, the 
mother determined to teach her children a more cultivated way of life and to 
insure their proper inheritance. Eleanor appears as a very vital person, playing 
with her children, supervising their diet, providing them with instruction in 
story, song, dance, and manners, and surrounding them with improved living 
quarters. Walkers use of imagination is bold to the point of raising a question 
as to the limits to which historical imagination may go before it becomes fiction. 
He has reconstructed scenes and even conversations, respecting the canons of 
scholarship, however, by indicating his reconstructions and the bases from which 
they were derived. Those who have marveled at the strange prehistoric creatures 
reconstructed by zoologists from skeletal remains or Merritt’s reconstruction of 
Greek inscriptions from fragments of ancient tablets may applaud this effort of 
Walker’s as more worthy of respect than that of a novelist. He is equally bold 
in the use of his critical faculties, refusing to entertain the obviously false slanders 
cast upon Eleanor’s reputation, even deigning to ignore completely the episode of 
the poet Ventadour. 

If Walker seems to present too favorable a picture of Eleanor in her youth, 
Miss Kelly is certainly not guilty of the same charge. Her book is a veritable 
model of scrupulous regard for the written word, yet she conveys almost as definite 
a picture of the early Eleanor as does Walker, but it is a very different picture. 
It is that of a beautiful young woman, gay, headstrong, vain, frivolous, and even 
immoral. She seems by insinuation and reiteration of St. Bernard’s curse willing 
to visit upon Eleanor the sins of all her ancestors back to the time of “Foulgues 
the Black and his demon countess.” By implication, at least, she seems to consider 
Eleanor responsible for the whole chain of disasters from the holocaust at Vitry 
to the failure of the Second Crusade, mostly for no more serious reason than 
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sheer ennui, “accidia,” of life with Louis VII. But little concerned with Eleanor's 
domestic life, Miss Kelly by-passes the sparse references to it by treating Eleanor 
rather as a “binder” connected with “all the personages,” “movements,” and 
“cities of the time,” to which she devotes her chief attention. As a result the 
reader is treated to a series of beautiful pen pictures of contemporary Paris, Lon- 
don, Constantinople, Antioch, and Jerusalem, a festoon of verbal tapestries. 
Especially vivid is the accoun: of the Thomas à Becket affair. It is not until after 
the death of Henry II in 1180, when as virtually queen dowager she commanded 
the attention and respect of contemporary chroniclers, that Eleanor emerges as a 
fully developed personality. To this period, 1189-1204, Miss Kelly devotes more 
than a third of her book, in sharp contrast to the thirty-odd pages which Walker 
allots to the same years. By implication again, it would seem that Eleanor, 
chastened by many hardships including nearly fifteen years of imprisonment, had 
now become the wholly admirable person to whom Miss Kelly can award unstinted 
praise. Does the reviewer detect in the lingering scene in which Eleanor chooses 
the younger of her Spanish granddaughters as the proper future queen of France 
a promise that Miss Kelly will give us a comparable biography of Queen Blanche? 

As this brief characterization indicates, the reader will have abundant opportun- 
ity to act as referee on importan: points of difference between those two authors. 
Walker, following Kugler, exonerates Eleanor from blame for the disaster at 
Cadmos Mountain (see American Historical Review, July, 1950, pp. 857-61) and 
is equally disinclined to blame her for Vitry or Antioch. 

Undoubtedly Miss Kelly’s extended accounts of scenes and events peripheral 
to Eleanor’s career, nearly all so beautifully done, will lead specialists to complain 
that she has not included all the factors in any one of them. Such criticism, 
however, must be considered a compliment, for to have done more would have 
required a book on a different subjec:. Even as it is, most specialists will probably 
agree, as the reviewer does akou: Antioch, that she has added something to each 
of these topics. The date of the birth of Adele, perhaps the most crucial event in 
Eleanor’s career, with the sequence of antecedent events so vividly and even 
dramatically recounted by both authors, seems somewhat askew in both accounts, 
But why, in such limited space, should a reviewer be called upon to find fault 
with two books, each in its own way so thoroughly admirable? 

The reviewer’s chief quarrel with both authors is that they fail to include 
Eleanor’s continuing influence. Important as Eleanor was in the realm of European 
politics, a role to which Miss Kelly has done full justice, it might well be urged 
that Eleanor was even more important in the social and cultural development. 
The transformation of a gloomy fortress into a romantic castle, the improvement 
in diet, costume, and furnishings, the refinement of manners if not also of morals, 
the promotion of literature, musiz, and art, in all of which Eleanor was so deeply 
and actively interested, were all part of the heritage she passed on to her children. 
Her children and the children o= leading nobles for whom she conducted a sort 
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_ of finishing school at Poitou carried her influence to France, England, Spain, 
Germany, and Italy. It was for them that Chrétien de Troyes and Wolfram von 
Eschenbach brought the court epic to its highest development. And it was their 
leadership which brought about that rapid improvement in the pageantry and 
chivalry of social life which characterized the thirteenth century. Eleanor may 
not have originated any part of this development, but it would be difficult to 
name any single individual who did more to promote and accelerate all of it. 

In conclusion, the reviewer desires to pay tribute to two great achievements, 
each in its own way, and to emphasize the judgment that anyone interested in 
Eleanor should. read and study both. Miss Kelly’s book is a beautiful piece of 
belles-lettres, almost worthy to be placed by the side of Adams’ Mont-Saint- 
Michel and Chartres, while that of Walker is a mature, bold, and well-written 
interpretation of a famous woman as such. Nor can the reviewer overlook 
the magnificent way in which each of the publishers has co-operated in presenting 
these masterpieces. 


University of Minnesota À, C. KreY 


LES HOMMES D'AFFAIRES ITALIENS DU MOYEN AGE. By Yves 
Renouard, Doyen de la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux. [Collection Econo- 
mies, Sociétés, Civilisations.] (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1949. Pp. ix, 
262. 480 fr.) 


German scholars were the first to do research in Italian economic history, 
and we are still greatly indebted to the pioneer studies of Davidsohn, Doren, 
Goldschmidt, Schaube, and Sieveking. In recent years their work has been 
continued by Italian, French, and American historians whose unremitting efforts 
have greatly advanced our knowledge of economic developments in medieval 
Italy. Nevertheless the Italian archives are so overwhelmingly rich that work is 
still in an exploratory stage. For this reason Dean Renouard's book is not a 
definitive work and makes no pretense of being. Its chief merit is that it 
incorporates and synthesizes the results of the most recent studies, which are 
unfortunately scattered in monographs and periodicals, principally in Italian, a 
language neglected in American curriculums. As a result, there is still a tendency 
to overemphasize English economic history and to credit the age of the Refor- 
mation with the introduction of business techniques and institutions that are, 
in fact, much older Italian inventions. 

The Italian businessmen of the Middle Ages, who are the subject of Monsieur 
Renouard’s book, have given to modern business most of its terminology and 
created most of the institutions, such as banking, insurance, and partnerships, 
which are indispensable to its efficient operation. The author traces their origins 
back to the crusades and even earlier and draws a vivid picture of the activity of 
the maritime cities, Genoa, Venice, and Pisa, during the twelfth and thirteenth 
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centuries. For Genoa, he uses chiefly the studies of Professor Robert Lopez, of 
Yale, and the material made available by Professor Eugene H. Byrne and his 
students at the University of Wisconsin. M. Renouard then describes the decline 
of the traveling trade and the rise cf new forms of organization in which the 
“sedentary” merchant directs his affairs from the countinghouse by means of 
correspondents abroad. This development was probably initiated by the cities 
of the interior, such as Piacenza, Siena, and Florence. The fourteenth century 
witnessed the rise of great concerns, such as the Bardi and the Peruzzi companies, 
and their ultimate collapse as the result of risky loans to rulers. The lesson did 
not bear fruit, and later companies, including the Medici, succumbed to the same 
imprudent policy, which seems to have been the congenital weakness of the 
great Italian mercantile and banking companies. The most novel chapters are 
those which Monsieur Renouard devotes to the attitude of the Italian merchant 
toward culture and humanism. They are especially well done. 

In sum, the book is a successful synthesis. lts publication is also timely, 
because an inventory needs to be made from time to time in any field of research. 
Renouard's book gives us a view of what has been achieved and what remains to 
be done. 

The book represents French schclarship at its best with emphasis. on clear 
exposition. Nothing comparable is available in English. The book has, in my 
opinion, an appeal similar to Eileen Power's Medieval People. While it is not 
suitable as a textbook, it will be extremely useful as collateral reading for college 
courses in history. May a publisher soon give a translation to the English-speaking 
world. 


Wells College Raymonp DE ROOVER 


THE JEWS IN MEDIEVAL GERMANY: A STUDY OF THEIR LEGAL 
AND SOCIAL STATUS. By Guido Kisch. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1949. Pp. xv, 655. $10.co.) 


Tue publication of such a book as this, in times like these, raises the question 
of the social responsibility of the historical scholar. There could be little doubt 
of the great present utility of a book that sets out to describe and explain how 
once previously, under circumstances quite different from their most recent 
attempt, the Germans were able to ccnceive and then to bring about the “actual 
decline and gradual extermination of the German-Jewish community during the 
last century and a half of the Middle Ages.” The serious American reader 
accordingly, who, with considerable anticipation, picks up a book of this general 
title, hopes to find therein help not only better to understand the barbaric and cruel 
aberration of the Nazis but also to improve the quality and extent of our own 
democracy. There can be no doubt of the author’s competence to give his Ameri- 
can audience this help. He is a learned representative of the German school of 
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legal historians, He has suffered much from the brutality of the Nazis. He 
admits, moreover (p. 367), that there is “no modern, authoritative monograph 
on the general history of the Jews in medieval Germany” and that “the pertinent 
sections in the well known comprehensive presentations of Jewish history . . . are, 
to say the least, not up to date now.” He even recognizes the need for such a vol- 
ume (“a great desideratum of historical research”). And yet he chooses to ignore 
this paramount need of the moment and to indulge his professional privilege of 
restricting himself “to a very limited field.” As if nothing had happened to the 
world in recent years, we are presented on a matter of such critical import with 
another typical product of rather contentious German scholarship. 

The result is, if one is to speak frankly, a learned to be sure, but an 
unnecessarily expanded, expensive, and actually dull book addressed to a very 
restricted audience. It is prefaced by an interminable introduction (pp. 3-107) 
whose long section on “Sources and Literature” and whose obvious comments 
(e.g., “the legal history of the Jews in Germany is simultaneously a part of 
German legal history and of the history of the Jews in Germany”) could have 
been much reduced or even confined to footnotes. Parts II and III (pp. 107-302) 
discuss in detail those aspects of the legal status of the Jews that are revealed specifi- 
cally by the various German law books (e.g., Sachsenspiegel, Schwabenspiegel). 
The author pays special attention to the decisions of the Magdeburg jury court, a 
kind of supreme court of appeal for those eastern towns which adopted the mu- 
nicipal law of Magdeburg. The book is then brought to some kind of conclusion in 
Part IV (pp. 305-67), the most valuable part of the volume (“The General Aspects 
of Medieval Jewry-Law”). Here Kisch concludes that the early favorable position 
of the Jew in German law gradually disappeared after 1236, chiefly for religious 
and economic reasons (“The Jew as a Deliberate Unbeliever,” pp. 323-27; “The 
Jew as a Usurer,” pp. 327-29). The seal was put upon this disappearance after 
the anti-Jewish canon and Roman law had worked their way into German law. 
For this reviewer the description of the favorable position of the Jew in early 
German law is made less convincing by the failure to consider the general aspects 
of Jewish life in the German community. 

The essential part of the book (pp. 107-367) is then followed by two hundred 
pages of footnotes (pp. 367-567) in the course of which the author cites himself 
some two hundred times. In these it is taken for granted that the reader wishes 
to be informed of Kisch’s stand upon the minute variations in points of view 
reflected by the voluminous literature. This elaborate and subjective display of 
learning will be useful only to a very few specialists in this country. Yet these 
footnotes are followed by à formal bibliography of forty-two pages more, repeating 
the bibliographical information given in the previous two hundred pages. In this 
way, together with an index of forty-six pages, the size of the book is raised to 
655 pages and the price to a figure beyond the purse of the average scholar. The 
possible readers of the book are reduced accordingly from the start to a compara- 
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tively insignificant number. Tke use made by Kisch of his previous publications 
makes it appear that his book is a kind of summary of a life of patient scholarship 
in this field. It is thus all the more melancholy to contemplate the actual use to 
which so much scholarly devotion will be put. 

The author remarks that “in America, where legal history has not yet been 
generally recognized as a separate field of historical studies . . . research in legal 
history is only in its incipient stages.” It is reasonable, however, to consider whether 
the present volume can properly stimulate us to realize our shortcomings or 
whether it may not leave us content to abandon the field to others. It is indeed 
possible that, if carried to other fields.of historical study, the continued luxurious 
and indulgent publication of writing of this kind will help to carry history down 
the same dismal road to comparative extinction as the classics. Was it not, in part, 
this kind of research, narrow in its appeal and disdaining to be immediately help- 
ful, that made German academic circles so ineffective before 1933? And is it not 
therefore to be hoped that the young American scholar be not tempted to assume 
that scholarship is rightfully privileged and pampered in this way and that he 
rather incline to make a more gracious, humble, and pertinent attempt to relate 
his work to the needs of his time? 


University of Nebraska Encar N. JoHNson 


THE POPES AND HERESY IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By Rev. 
Albert Clement Shannon, O.E.S.A. (Villanova, Penna.: Augustinian Press. 
1949. Pp. ix, 148.) 

Farmer Shannon has written a thorough, interesting, and temperate study of 
a significant problem—the development of papal policy toward heresy and its 
repression from the reign of Innocent III to that of Boniface VIII. The approach, 
through the registers and other printed bulls of the popes concerned, is one that 
throws very little light on the nature of heresy (a matter on which the pontiffs 
do not appear to have been notably well informed) but is more fruitful for the 
development of repressive measures, and the author is able to challenge several 
time-honored opinions. 

Perhaps he is least convincing in questioning Lea’s contention that appeals to 
Rome from inquisitorial sentences were extremely difficult and "Tanon's analogous 
view that appeals were really o3en only to comparatively influential persons or 
groups. Though he is able to cite many instances of papal intervention, rather 
few of them can be classified as clearly appellate; of eight citations from tht 
registers of Nicholas IV (p. 124), for example, five involve no more than papal 
dispensation for children of heretics to receive public office or ecclesiastical prefer- . 
ment and seem to imply no review of the oziginal condemnations, if such there 
had been. Moreover, Father Shannon’s belief that some of these appeals came 
from “relatively inconsequential people” is: almost impossible to substantiate; 
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the sources do not sufficiently enlighten us as to the social status, wealth, or 
connections of the parties concerned. Certainly the paucity of genuinely appellate 
cases found in the papal registers would seem to indicate that the road to Rome 
was fairly free of inquisitorial litigants. 

The author is on firmer ground in denying the “necessary juridical connection” 
commonly assumed between the bull of 1252 permitting torture in inquisitorial 
cases, but without clerical participation, and bulls of 1256 and 1262 authorizing 
inquisitors to absolve each other from irregularity of procedure (pp. 79-82); 
only papal intent is at issue here, for the potential effect of the bulls is obvious. 
In a solid treatment of the death penalty for heresy (pp. 102-16), Father Shannon 
takes issue sharply with Coulton’s argument that Innocent III employed exter- 
minare in the sense “to kill,” and rejects convincingly the view of Flicker and 
Vacandard that Gregory IX approved the death penalty, responsibility for which 
is attributed rather to Innocent IV. 


Queens College, New York | ~ Ricuarp W. EMERY 


MEDIEVAL PAPALISM: THE POLITICAL THEORIES OF THE MEDIE- 
VAL CANONISTS. By Walter Ullman, Lecturer in Medieval History in the 
University of Leeds. [The Maitland Memorial Lectures delivered in the 
University of Cambridge in Lent Term 1948.] (London: Methuen and 
Company. 1949. Pp. xiv, 230. 18s.) 


Turse lectures, delivered in honor of the great Dean F. W. Maitland, to whom 
we owe so much for his contributions to both history and law, are themselves a 
valuable contribution to an important section of medieval thought. As the title 
indicates, Dr. Ullman has focused his attention on the papalist theory of world 
domination as shown in the writings of canonists, and, as he himself informs us 
(p. ix), of those from the second half of the twelfth century to the end of the 
fourteenth century. Particularly valuable are unpublished manuscript sources 
quoted, especially those which Dr. Ullman himself discovered in the cathedral 
chapter libraries of Durham, Lincoln, Worcester, and York, and in two college 
libraries at Cambridge. 

Dr. Ullman had two main objectives in the lectures, the more restricted one 
to bring out the hitherto little-known contribution of English canonists to papalist 
thought, the broader one to redress the unbalance which he claims has been 
caused by an overemphasis on the writings of the publicists and an underemphasis 
on those of the canonists. But not everyone will agree with his somewhat cavalier 
dismissal of the Carlyles, who, he says with less than justice, “devoted only a 
negligible space to the canonistic teachings” (p. 1). Dr. Ullman, in accordance 

‘with his plan, all but ignores the publicists, both those of his own chosen period 
and those of preceding centuries. To obtain the complete picture, therefore, the 
student will have to supplement his work by reading the well-known treatises 
on the publicists. 
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The author disavows any intention of passing on the rightness or wrongness 
of an issue which he calls “easily the most profoundest [sic] of the whole Middle 
Ages.” This issue—whether the popes had supreme temporal as well as supreme 
spiritual power—it is now generally admitted was wrongly solved by the extreme 
papalist canonists. Dr. Ullman states that the theory of the latter had “no heirs,” 
but it seems that his scruples as a historian need not have hindered him from 
showing why the extreme papalist theory had no heirs: it was an erroneous one 
and hence sterile. The error consisted principally in abandoning the Gelasian 
dualism of two societies in favor of a one-society theory, in which the emperor 
was merely a functionary of the church. The publicists, who initiated the 
misapprehension so enthusiastically adopted by many canonists, were also the 
first to doubt its validity. One already sees the beginning of a return to Gelasian- 
ism in Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth century. 

The historian will question many of Dr. Ullman’s value judgments, usually 
expressed adjectivally; he will also have difficulty in ascertaining exactly what 
meaning is attached here to petitio principii (“perhaps the most striking feature 
of all medieval scholarship”) (p. 77: cf. also pp. 83, 150). One is also tempted to 
deny outright the statement, many times repeated, that the “natural law” was 
identical with the principles of the Old and New Testaments. A reading of 
Aquinas’ Summa, for instance, would have furnished a corrective. 

The book is equipped with an appendix in eight parts (pp. 199~215), a list 
of manuscript sources, and a fairly serviceable index. The volume is unfortunately 
marred by many misprints. 


Catholic University of America WILFRID Parsons 


FRIAR FELIX AT LARGE: A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY PILGRIMAGE TO 
THE HOLY LAND. By H. F. M. Prescott. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1950. Pp. 254. $3.75.) ' 


PrLerīMs were a commonplace on the medieval highway and constituted 
a definite element in the medieval scene. They wore the penitential garb 
with its red cross and carried only the script and staff. A pilgrimage was a 
serious business for most, inasmuch as it was undertaken by some as a pari of the 
penance imposed for sin, by many to soothe their consciences, and by a few out 
of curiosity. The layman made his preparations for departure, but in addition to 
these the cleric had to obtain permission from his ecclesiastical superiors. Thus 
it was in the year 1480, the Dominican, Friar Felix Fabri set out from Ulm for 
Jerusalem on the first of his two pilgrimages. 

Friar Felix was a very human individual whose friar’s habit covered an 
ebullient nature, a taste for a good joke, an eye that saw and noticed the passing 
scene, and, like most modern “rubhernecks,” he loved to climb hills and rocks 
for the sake of the scene. His was an uninhibited and simple nature, and in 
consequence his Evagatorium is one of the most interesting accounts of the many 
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we have left from the hundreds of pilgrims. The motivation for the journey 
was not atonement for sin, nor a dark conscience, but the very laudable desire 
of a man who taught Scripture to see the land of the scriptural scene. At least 
this is Felix's story. His first pilgrimage was a disappointment insofar as the 
objective went, but he met some very interesting people, such as the dandified 
Dominican bishop and the Dalmatian who returned “lit up” from a few hours 
ashore. In the darkness he fell down the hatchway, but insisted, “I had the ladder 
under me and 1 went down three steps.” He was told, “The ladder was taken 
away an hour ago.” He persisted, “That's not true, for 1 had gone down three 
steps already, and when I stood on the third, it was dragged out from under 
me” (p. 60). Felix could tell of such scenes, but not his sophisticated pilgrim 
contemporary, Casola (M. M. Newett, Canon Pietro Casola's Pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem in the Year 1494, Manchester, 1907). 

Felix’s second pilgrimage was more profitable to himself and to the modern 
reader. He was a seasoned traveler, took notes daily, and indulged his penchant 
for visiting churches and climbing hills to the full. His comments on Jerusalem 
and the holy places do not greatly differ from the general guides for pilgrims, 
but his asides give us color and insight into Christian and Moslem alike. His 
curiosity led him everywhere, even into a Moslem house whose owner happened 
to be absent. I have a feeling that his second visit to the Jordan was not as enjoyable 
as the first. On the latter, he acted with becoming ecclesiastical propriety, neither 
taking off his habit nor going for a swim, nor participating in the spirit of the 
outing as he had done on the former visit. We leave, like our modern travelogs, 
Friar Felix Fabri (he probably loved his brethren to call him F.F.F.) as he is 
about to undertake the desert journey to Mount Sinai. 

Mr. Prescott has given us a wonderful book. He knows contemporary pilgrim 
literature thoroughly, and, where Felix fails, Mr. Prescüit fills the gap from the 
others’ contributions. He also knows Friar Felix and understands him and his 
times. Friar Felix at Large might well, with the danger perhaps of being too 
modern, be rendered, “Friar Felix, Rubberneck.” 


Fordham University JEREMIAH F. O'SULLIVAN 


Modern European History 


THE UNITY OF EUROPEAN HISTORY: A POLITICAL AND CUL- 
TURAL SURVEY. By John Bowle, Lecturer in Modern History, Wadham 
College, Oxford. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1949. Pp. 383. $4.00.) 


In the preface and introduction of this book the author states that many 
ordinary men and womea are in a state of despair over the tragedies of our time 
and that it is his purpose to help them to look to the future with greater con- 
fidence, If they read his brief survey of the European past, it is the author’s hope 
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that they will realize that destructive forces have been overcome before and that 
they will find reason to hope that the great European tradition, with its abiding 
Christian and humanist values, will survive the present dangers that are inherent 
in nationalism and class war. In order, apparently, to exorcise these pernicious 
forces, he insists that “the study of the European past demonstrates the unity 
of Western culture” (p. 10) and of European history itself. 

As the reader lays this interesting and well-written book aside, he feels that 
the author’s insistence upon the unity of European history is an act of will in the 
face of overwhelming evidence to the con-rary. Again and again, no matter how 
checkered the picture, even in the days of the Roman Empire and the Age of 
Faith, when there is some basis for his thesis, the reader is asked to see emerging 
from the admitted diversity and strife the best European traditions: tolerance, 
objectivity, respect for the worth and dignity of individual judgment, equality 
before the law, the right to a voice in the government through properly elected 
representatives, and, above it all, a sense of unity and of European order. Admit- 
ting to a “ruthless treatment of . . . a great subject” in the sense just noted, he 
is almost belligerent toward the Germans and their role in the history of Europe: 
particularly toward Brandenburg-Prussia, Frederick the Great, and Hegel. This 
bitterness toward the Germans comes as a surprise to the reader who has been 
edified by the author’s praise of Thucydides as “the creator of a fine tradition 
of impartial judgment and cool analysis” “p. 44). In contrast to his treatment of 
the Germans, that of Soviet Russia is almost neutral, though the democracies of 
the West are clearly shown to represent the best European traditions. 

The reader may well wonder how long this book which represents the pre- 
sentist-relativist type of historiography and in which the author describes his 
method as “impressionist” will be useful. However, this is not the place to 
discuss the proper functions of the historian. Several mistakes of fact, which are 
remarkably few for so comprehersive a study, have been noticed: Pope Stephen 
II approached Pepin the Short in the middle of the eighth century, not the seventh 
(p. 98); other important factors ia additicn to administrative difficulties and the 
division of the family inheritance of the Carolingians figured in the disruption 
of their empire (p. 105); Frederick the Great probably had no idea that he was 
“maintaining the Protestant cause on the Continent” in the Seven Years’ War 
(p. 239); the bald statement that English trade unions were legalized in 1824 
should be qualified (p. 278); and, finally, the neutrality of Belgium was guaran- 
teed in 1839, not 1832 (p. 286). 

Having objected to the author’s strained interpretation of European history, 
the reviewer wishes to commend him for stressing the Christian and humanist 
values of our heritage. In this day, when American colleges are revising their 
curriculums in order to train young men and women more effectively for life in 
a free society, this book should be useful to both teachers and students. 


Hendrix College W. C. BurHman 
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THE RECEPTION OF CALVINISTIC THOUGHT IN ENGLAND. By 
Charles Davis Cremecns. [Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Volume 
XXXI, No. 1.] (Urbara: University of Illinois Press. 1949. Pp. viii, 127. Cloth 
$3.00, paper $2.00.) 


Tuts is a careful essay which students of the Reformation will find useful. 
The author's object is to explain, first, the teaching and practice of Calvin about 
the relations between, or rather the interlocking of, ecclesiastical and secular 
authority in a community and, secondly, what modifications were made in practice 
in England. Calvin's society was “not an ordinary civil state,” but “a community 
ordered and disciplined according to the laws of God revealed in the Scriptures” 
and such a community implies, as Calvin says in his letters to Edward VÍ and 
the Protector Somerset, tne activity of the magistrate, with powers of life and 
death as well as of discipline under the guidance of the word of God as interpreted 
by the church, As he succeeded, so far as success is possible, in creating such a 
society in Geneva, he was in a stronger position than those, inspired by him, in 
lands where success had to be won, if it could be won, by force, or, as in England, 
by patience and persuasion. Hence the differences in emphasis found in Scotland 
on the one hand and in England on the other. Another important fact was the 
wide reception of Calvinistic theology in England, where, for some time, Cal-, 
vinists who conformed to the Anglican settlement were numerous and powerful, 
and, like Archbishop Whitgift, better able to unite the nonconforming Calvinists 
than other elements who trod the middle way might have been. Calvin himself 
had hoped to see changes within the Anglican tradition and was probably pre- 
pared to recognize adaptations of his own system to it. He did not believe in 
rebellion, still less in regicide. As Hooker’s fine eulogy of him shows, Englishmen 
who understood his early struggles in Geneva could feel much sympathy with 
Calvin, however much they might differ from some of his teaching. And there 
was a real divergence between the practical outlook of Cartwright, the leading 
nonconformist (though #24 in any way a “separatist”) in England and the practi- 
cal outlook of John Knox. 

Unfortunately Mr. Cremeans makes no reference to Hooker, except in a 
casual allusion to the centroversy about the mastership of the Temple, and I 
cannot but feel that this omission points to a serious defect in his book. He has 
read widely and faithfully, but he never seems to get beneath his texts and 
modern guides to a reslization of Elizabethan England. We see neither the 
Calvinists nor their fellow countrymen in their live setting. The book does not 
help us, for example, to consider how or why sc many Puritan gentlemen fifty 
years later were sufficiently well established and resolute to turn Parliament 
against the king. Mr. Cremeans seems to be interested only in books and ideas. 
England is otherwise almost a tabula rasa. Perhaps his indifference to earlier life 
and thought gives the clue to this mentality, as when he makes the astonishing 
statements that “Calvin’s real contribution in the field of law was in admitting 
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a secular basis for the law of the state of nature” (p. 13), and that the reformers 
“opened the way for the development of equity, law, and actual new legislation, 
a thing unknown in the Middle Ages” (p. 12). When he speaks of “a mundane 
law pertaining to secular matters” as a law of nature distinct from the law of 
God, he seems to separate the jurisdiction of the magistrate from the providence 
of God in a way that would have shocked the author of the Institutes (cf. Book 
IV, chap. 20) and, on the other hand, to deny the significance of all the ancient 
and medieval concern for the problems of law and custom, and of tradition and 
equity, which continued, in so lively a way, in Tudor England. 


Oxford, England , F. M. PowickE 


QUAKER SOCIAL HISTORY, 1669-1738. By Arnold Lloyd. With an Introduc- 
tion by Herbert G. Wood. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
1950. Pp. xv, 207. $5.00.) 


“An institution,” wrote Emerson, “is the lengthened shadow of one man; as 
. « . Quakerism of [George] Fox.” True enough, as such generalizations go, 
though, like all generalizations, it is also false and misleading. It is the chief virtue 
of Arnold Lloyd's study—which might more accurately have been called “The 
Institutional Development of London Yearly Meeting”-—that it seeks to test this * 
heroic interpretation of Quaker history against the documentary evidence. 

Levying heavily upon the manuscript records of local meetings as well as of 
the Yearly Meeting itself, Lloyd draws a convincing picture of the developing 
institutional framework of English Quakerism from the loosely knit but joyous 
fellowship of the Commonwealth period to the disciplined and sedate organization 
of Hanoverian times. The institutional development parallels and reflects a 
transition in the emotional conteat of Quakerism from enthusiasm to sobriety 
and in the social standing of Friends from lower-class poverty to upper-middle- 
class respectability. This change is symbolized by the contrast between the 
irrepressible plebeian Fox and the proper and prosperous Andrew Pitt of Voltaire’s 
Lettres philosophiques. The sociolcgist would describe the shift as one from sect to 
church. Of this latter change, which was completed in 1737 with the adoption of 
birthright membership, Lloyd observes philosophically, “We may deplore this as 
evidence of the triumph of organization over the free activity of the living organ- 
ism and yet be quite unable to see how else the Quakers could have acted” (p. 43). 

It was precisely this development of national organization and rigid discipline 
that gave Quakerism a survival power not granted to the other sects of Crom- 
_wellian England. Emerson was cnly echoing the judgment of better scholars 
than he when he gave the credit for all this to George Fox, the founder of the 
Quaker movement. Arnold Lloyé is able, however, to show conclusively that 
London Yearly Meeting with subordinate executive agencies was not the prod- 
uct of a single prophet’s vision but an instrument forged by many hands in 
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the hot fires of persecution. He uncovers evidence that others besides Fox—such 
Friends as Anthony Pearson, Isaac Penington, and Margaret Fell, the founder’s 
wife, for example—had an important hand in the process. He notes moreover 
that many supposedly distinctive Quaker practices—e.g., marrying simply in the 
presence of fellow church-members, refusal of tithes, and rejection of legal oaths 
—were shared with, and perhaps borrowed from, the Baptists and other cognate 
sects. In this respect the book takes its place as part of the recent movement to 
whittle down the reputation of Fox as the only begetter of the Society of Friends. 
This is no doubt salutary, the more so as Lloyd does not write in the spirit of an 
iconoclast or debunker but freely grants the importance of Fox’s shaping hand, 
calling him “the builder of the Quaker Society” (p. 22). 

This book does not supersede but usefully supplements W. C. Braithwaite’s 
magisterial Second Period of Quakerism, adding many details and effecting some 
important changes in emphasis as a result of the author’s extensive use of meeting 
records. It deals most satisfactorily with such topics as the administration of poor 
relief, the supervision of the Quaker press, the growth of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings as the “executive branch” of the Yearly Meeting, and the distinctive Quaker 
efforts to solve the perennial problem of individual freedom versus the authority 
of the group. Written in a spare but workmanlike style, distinguished by objectivity 
and thorough scholarship, and marred only slightly by a tendency to claim 
novelty for findings that are not wholly new, Dr. Lloyd’s study may be added to 
the small shelf of really indispensable books on the history of early Quakerism. 


Swarthmore College Freperick B. ToLLes 


BERMUDA IN THE OLD EMPIRE: A HISTORY OF THE ISLAND FROM 
THE DISSOLUTION OF THE SOMERS ISLAND COMPANY UNTIL 
THE END OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTIONARY WAR, 1684-1784. 
By Henry C. Wilkinson. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 


457. $6.00.) 


Tue author of this fascinating volume is a distinguished Bermudian physician 
(B.A. Yale, M.D. Columbia) who has become the colony’s historian through 
avocation. His indefatigable quest for source material has made him a familiar 
figure in archival repositories and in professional historical circles, where he is 
held in the highest esteem. An earlier monograph, The Adventurers of Bermuda 
(1933), dealt with events to 1684, when the corporation chartered to develop the 
Somers Isles was dissolved by legal action. The present study is a companion 
piece continuing the story through the American Revolution and the subsequent 
departure of Loyalist refugees in quest of greener pastures. Like its predecessor, 
it is written in charming fashion and meets the highest standards of craftsman- 
ship. 


e 
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The two volumes constitute ircomparably the best history of the islands extant 
and a third, embracing the more recent period, would be widely welcomed. Of 
greater significance, they comprise a superb case study in early colonial administra- 
tion. Virtually every imperial problem confronting the British during the 
emergence of their first empire arose in this tiny dependency. As one of Britain’s 
oldest possessions, it served as a colonial laboratory and a study of action there 
affords fuller understanding of ferces at play upon the larger continental Ameri- 
can scene. 

The book rests upon an impressive bibliography strong in primary material 
and including a wide range of documents in the islands, England, and the 
United States. Those in Bermuda constitute an interesting group and appear 
to be used here for the first time. Most documents are meticulously listed, but 
interested readers will wish to know what “Additional Manuscripts” in the 
British Museum and Fulham Palace collections have been drawn on. Secondary 
works have been judiciously selected and nothing of moment has been overlooked. 

- The interest of the casual reader will be caught by the sections on contempo- 
rary society, low living costs, tales of piracy and privateering, the ravages of 
disease, smuggling operations, Spanish depredations, the Negro problem, insular 
sports and amusements, the high price of books, educational opportunities, the | 
poor training of local-born officials, anc the Stamp Act’s impact upon the 
Bermudian community. 

Students of colonial problems, on the other hand, will be especially drawn by 
the pages on imperial defense, deforestation, the conflict between Governor 
Robinson and Chief Justice Hordesnell, the sale of crown lands, currency problems, 
the assembly’s assertion of its rizhts, questions attending the franchise, Prize 
Court affairs, salt-raking operations, economic ups and downs, evidences of 
slavery’s uneconomic nature, anc transportation facilities. The multiplicity of 
subjects crowding fourteen chapters affords constant surprise and the careful 
documentation at all points evokes keen approbation. 

There are twenty well-chosen plates which contribute materially to the reader’s 
interest. These include an early map (1738) and portraits of various governors 
and insular dignitaries together with pairtings of historic residences, churches, 
and sloops with local associations, most of which have not been reproduced here- 
tofore. Tracking them down must have been an exhilarating experience and 
fellow researchers will wish the author well in his quest for three more known to 
exist but not as yet located. 

Appendixes include lists of officials with their terms of office. The index, 
happily, is American rather than British in its scope. 


Ohio State University Lowezz Racarz 


A HISTORY OF MODERN WALES. By David Williams. (London: John 
Murray. 1950. Pp. 308. 12s. 6d.) 
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Proressor David Williams is already known to readers of the American 
Historical Review for his article on “John Evans’ Strange Journey,” in the 1949 
volume, and to American students of nineteenth century British history for his 
life of John Frost, perheps the most notable contribution made in recent years 
to the study of Chartism. In the present volume he presents what is likely long 
to remain an authoritative account of the development of a small nation which, 
besides forming and guarding its own culture at home, has seen many inheritors 
of that culture play an honorable, and sometimes a distinguished, part in the 
history of other nations. American readers wishing to understand the background 
of such men as Roger Williams, of Rhode Island, Jchn Miles, the founder of 
Swanzey, Massachusetts. Thomas Lloyd, Penn's deputy governor, and David 
Thomas, “father of the American anthracite iron industry,” can have no better 
guide than this book. 

In two introductory chapters the author sketches the developments of a 
period on which there is still much work to be done, namely, the two centuries 
and a half following the event with which Sir John Lloyd closed his monumental 
history, the fall of the -ndependent principate. The national amour propre was 
restored, after the failure of Owein Glyndwr in the eazly fifteenth century, when 
a Welshman seized th2 English crown on Bosworth Field; but the modern 
history of Wales begins not with that victory, occurring at a time when Wales 
and the Marches were still isolated and separate, but with the union of England 
and Wales by legislation between 1536 and 1542. In recent years some Welshmen 
have considered that achievement as calamitous in its consequences, much as 
some Scots have regarced its successor in 1707 and as southern Irishmen have 
hated the Union of 1801; but Professor Williams, though, like other Welsh- 
speaking Welshmen, he has a deep affection for the culture of his people, is too 
good a scholar to be satisfied with an over-simple or merely nationalist view of 
that and other political changes. The four centuries which followed showed that, 
whatever degree of autonomy might be necessary or realizable in administration, 
Wales and England, lixe Cornwall and England or Britanny and France, must 
in the end be knit together by the ineluctable influences of geography and 
economic activity. 

_ Accordingly we have here a study of national consciousness developing partly 
under the impulse of native capacities and partly through the stimulus of 
English influences. The Reformation, for instance, came to Wales from outside, 
and so did the old Dissent and eighteenth century Methodism; but, alien as they 
might be in origin, they gave rise to Bishop Morgan’s Welsh Bible and the hymns 
of Williams of Pantycelyn, forces which at the same time preserved and refined 
the native language ard culture. Similarly, without English capital, technicians, 
and workmen the Welsh iron and steel and coal industries could not have been 
developed; and though the process meant the defiling of many green valleys and 
brought with it suffe-ing and acute social conflicts, it made possible a great 
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growth of population and, at least et times, an increase of employment and 
prosperity in Wales. Such things as these are the stuff of Welsh history, cf which 
the bustle of Cardiff and the ninzteenth century filth of Merthyr Tydfil are as 
real a part as the rural peace and postry of Gwynedd. 

It is, of course, possible to differ, as the present reviewer sometimes does, 
from Professor Williams on points of detail, and to regret that by doing without 
footnotes he sacrifices opportunities to give exact references for some conclusions 
of great interest; but no student of Welsh history can fail to recognize his wide 
learning and his sensitivity and fairness in judgment. The style is in general 
clear and the prose very easy to read. 


University of Sheffield G. P. Jones 


CAPITALISM AND FRENCH GLASSMAKING, 1640-1789. By Warren C. 
Scoville. [University of California Publications in Economics, Volume XV.] 
(Berkeley: University of California Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 210. $2.50.) 


As Professor Scoville points ou: in his preface, a major obstacle to the study 
of French economic history of the eighteenth century is the lack of competent 
monographs on specific industries. The present study of French glassmaking 
should eliminate that problem in one case at least. 

The volume begins by surveying the separate branches of the glass industry, 
with particular emphasis on differznces of structure and growth, ranging from 
the static, relatively primitive common-glass furnaces scattered throughout 
France to the localized, highly orgenized dark-bottle and plate-glass plants. After 
a brief analysis of techniques and <heir evolution, the author considers the basic 
factors conditioning the growth of the industry as a whole: raw materials, labor, 
distribution and the market, and government policy. He finds that on the whole 
Colbertist regulation slowed development, and that expansion after about 1720 
owed much to the liberalization of state policy, An examination of capitalist 
tendencies and characteristics within the industry follows, and a summary 
rounds out the story. 

As a careful, thorough presentation of the facts, the book is excellent. This 
is all the more remarkable in view of the topic, which does not lend itself to easy 
research, The sources are scatterec all over France, in departmental archives, 
provincial libraries, private collections—the author had access to the invaluable 
records of Saint-Gobain, formerly the Royal Plate Glass Company—and so on. 
From this standpoint, Professor Scoville’s achievement is exceptional, not only 
for a visiting scholar but by any standard. 

The only serious objection that might be made to the book is that it is too 
factual, too coldly impersonal. Professor Szoville refers often to the gentilshommes 
verriers, for example, and in kis study of labor, he gives a ‘colorful picture of 
these noble. craftsmen. But of the wider social implications of their caste position 
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and its influence on their role as entrepreneurs—for not all were workers—there 
is little besides the tantalizing statement that progress was slow in the Norman 
crown-glass industry because it was in che hands of only four families (p. 133). 

Indeed, the author gives little attention to the whole problem of capital and 
entrepreneurship. The newer, bourgeois variety is dism:ssed in two paragraphs 
(pp. 167 £.), and the “conservative financial and business policy” of the Royal 
Plate Glass Company is relegated to scattered and often inadequate references 
(pp. 29-30, 33, 34 n. 17 and 22, 143-44, 153). If Professcr Scoville’s materials are 
any indication, the sort of thing done by Bertrand Gille for the iron industry 
during this same period could certainly have been done here as well. This 
shortcoming is especially surprising from the pen of a historian whose study of 
the industrial revolution in the American glass industry placed so much emphasis 
on the men involved, and who, in this case, chose “capitalism” as the first word 
of his title. 

In general, however, the book is an exceptionally solid monograph, indeed one 
of the-best in the field of French industrial history. Except for some hesitant 
references to the debatable profitinflation thesis toward the very end (pp. 168 f.), 
Scoville sticks to glass with notable felicity. His statements are superbly documen- 
ted, his conclusions moderate and judicious, and his speculations are kept within 
bounds and labeled as such. To be sure, the very compactness of the presentation 
does not make for easy reading, but the rewards more than repay the effort. 


Harvard University Dav S. LANDES 


THE SIEGE OF PARIS, 1870-1871: A POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HIS- 
TORY. By Melvin Kranzberg, Amherst College. (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 213. $2.75.) 


LA DÉFENSE NATIONALE, 1870-1871. By Jacques Desmarest. (Paris: Flam- 
marion. 1949. Pp. 478. 550 fr.) 


Tue revolution of September 4, 1870, the frustracing five months during 
which the new French Republic carried on the struggle against Prussia, and the 
bloody tragedy of the Commune which followed have never quite managed 
to settle comfortably into scholarly history. Like that which followed 1789, the 
period has retained a turbulent aura of political partisanship. But, because of 
its significance in Marxist history, the Commune has recently received far more 
attention than has the government of national. defense which preceded and 
prepared the way for it. Therefore the advent of two new studies of the AS 
is an event of consequence. 

Despite the difference in scope implicit in their titles, the two books are 
complementary. M. Desmarest’s is a full-scale treatment of the diplomatic, 
military, and political trials and tribulations of that sadly incompetent govern- 
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ment within Paris and its more heroic delegation under Gambetta in the prov- 
inces. He justifies his study on the grounds that there exists no complete and 
impartial work on either the gcvernmert or its delegation—a statement which 
hardly seems fair in view of the works, not mentioned in the bibliography, of 
Georges Duveau on Paris and J. P. T. Bury on the war in the provinces. Mr. 
Kranzberg, limiting himself to Paris, is ess interested in government and high 
command than in giving a picture of the physical and spiritual impact of the 
siege on the people. La Défense nationale looks back to the Second Empire for 
an explanation of the policy, or the lack of it, of the men of the government. 
The Siege of Paris looks forward, and the author writes of the causal relation- 
ship between this period and the Commune to come. Mr. Kranzberg views it 
as a time of preparation in which tempers were sharpened and classes divided. 

Perhaps it is indicative ož the state of mind of those who are not politicians 
in France that M. Desmarest, an economic adviser for Air France, is interested 
in recounting history for its own sake. His is the most complete and unbiased 
study of this difficult and debatable period. Nevertheless, his book leaves some 
things to be desired. For one thing, he makes no attempt to analyze the economic 
conduct of the war. For another, he uses so few German sources (and no 
English ones) that one has the feeling on occasion that the war was fought in 
a vacuum, and that the French were defeated by bad luck rather than by a 
superior German army. Furthermore M. Desmarest has lost much, I think, by 
not using the contemporary newspapers which, particularly in this period, are 
needed to correct biased afterthought. Finally, the role which Freycinet played 
in the war in the provinces is not given sufficient recognition. Yet the book is 
written with great care. It is sober, detailed, readable, and clear. 

Mr, Kranzberg has written an interesting, and entertaining, piece of social 
history. Indeed, in view of the inherent tragedy of his subject, his treatment 
may seem to many, as it did to me, to be lacking in sympathy. In an extensive 
bibliography the author shows that he is acquainted with the bulk of the primary 
material on his subject. He is particularly to be commended ‘for his use of 
the contemporary press and much pamphlet literature. Neither he nor M. Des- 
marest has made full use of secondary, but valuable, biographical material, 

It is Mr. Kranzberg’s centention that the uprisings in Paris during the 
siege, especially those of October 31 and January 22, were patriotic rather than 
socialist. “The lower classes were not so interested in a revolutionary organiza- 
tion of society,” he writes (p. 163), “as they were in defeating the Prussians.” 
With this well-worn aphorism neither M. Desmarest nor any noncommunist 
would disagree. But the author has erred, in my opinion, in underestimating 
the part played by social grievances in these uprisings. Their inspiration, the 
legend of 1793, was not just military and political. It had social connotations 
as well. Therefore the radicals during the siege of Paris demanded that the 
social legislation of 1793 be re-enacted as a necessary concomitant of victory. 
just as they demanded the levée en masse. 
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Both books, even if thzy do not add materially to our knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter, are judicious, vital accounts, and deserve to be read widely. 


Princeton, New Jersey Epwaap L, KATZENBACH, JR. 


ITALY FROM NAPOLEON TO MUSSOLINI. By René Albrecht-Carrié. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1950. Pp. xiii, 314. $4.25.) 


In this handy and readable volume Professor Carrié has provided a highly 
interesting and valuable book. He calls it an “essay.” It can perhaps better be 
described as presenting attractively, often brilliantly, the kind of broad historical 
survey, illuminating interpretations, and well-selested illustrations that one has 
a right to expect from a course of lectures for an audience well informed about the 
history of Europe. 

The book contains beth less and more than the title indicates. It is focused 
on Italy. It is not a history of Italy since Napoleon, or even since 1870—a period 
which the author reaches on page 48 and to which he devotes the rest of the 
book. As he says in his preface, he has used Italy as “an illustration and case 
study.” Yet his knowledze and understanding of Italy is such as to make his 
book the justest and mest inviting introduction to the history of that nation 
in the nineteenth century that has been written in English. At the same time, 
because of his knowledge and understanding, his observations on the evolution 
of Italy as a nation-state, and particularly on its foreign policy, will be welcome 
and stimulating to students of Italian history. Professar Carrié has a deep and 
sympathetic interest in Italy. But a merit of the book is that he is continually 
concerned with Italy as a part of Europe and writes with an outlook on Europe 
for which, though he has been in America since 1920, he is qualified by tradition 
as well as by study. 

The book has two main themes, the emergerce of Fascism and the foreign 
and colonial policy of Italy. The two become interwoven in a masterly analysis 
of Mussolini’s foreign policy. As for Fascism, the author does not like it in 
any form and believes that Italian Fascism was responsible for Italy’s plunge into 

"Ml: after 1935. But perceiving how “natural'y” Fascism emerged from the 
historical conditions that existed in Italy during and after the First World War, 
he gives it a fair and objective examination and analysis, believing that it 
remains “a potential threat,” since at its heart is a combination—nationalism 
and socialism—which under certain circumstances can create a “myth” more 
fascinating to the industrial masses than that of Communism. 

The strongest and best informed parts of the boox are those dealing with ` 
international politics and foreign policy, with the exception of that on World 
War II and its aftermath, which is thin. On the internal scene the author did 
not justify, to my satisfaction, giving as many pages to Mazzini as to Cavour 
(indeed, he himself states all the reasons why he should not have done so). 
At the same time he only mentions “the middle class intellectuals,” though 
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evidently well aware of the v:tal role played by that group in the Risorgimento 
and in the rise and transformations of Fascism. Finally, as a good lecturer will 
do, Professor Carrié raises some interesting questions that he does not answer, 
But it may be that this is not because he forgot to do so but because he is a 
good historian. 


Washington, D. C. Kent ROBERTS GREENFIELD 


GERMANY: 2000 YEARS. By Kurt F. Reinhardt, Stanford University, Califor- 
nia. (Milwaukee: Bruce Fublishing Company. 1950. Pp. xxii, 765. $8.50.) 


Tue preface tells us that the author proposes to present his readers with nothing 
less than a comprehensive survey of the history of Germany in its entirety, in 
both its political and cultural aspects. For the fulfillment of this purpose which, 
because of its hazards, has not often been attempted, he commands two notable 
assets, a broad and critical scholarship and a sustained humane and liberal 
philosophical outlook. Howeve-, either because he has set himself an unattainable 
goal or because his gifts, considerable as they are, do not suffice for the end in 
view, he fails to achieve that fusion of politics and culture necessary to a unified 
description of a people’s total activity. While avowedly seeking the whole, he 
is unable to devise a better methcd of achiev:ng it than by treating politics and 
culture as two distinct and separate streams of events; and since by both tempera- 
ment and equipment he is more readily disposed to cultural than to political 
exposition, he gives far more fruitful consideration to happenings relating to 
the former. This is particularly noticeable in the earlier sections, in which the 
political story hardly rises above the most meager textbook level. True, he corrects 
this partiality in the later chapters, but as his heart is only moderately involved . 
in the political developments, they fail to glow with that vitality which springs 
from spontaneous inwazd participation. It follows that the cultural material 
is the arresting substance of the book, although it is not presented with equal 
effectiveness in all its areas. For example, a more convincing thumbnail sketch 
(pp. 46-58) of the social and cultural aspects of the Carolingian period and, 
again, of the age of the Hohenstaufen (pp. 98-157) would be hard Es 
However, when, later on, German society has become more complicated and the 
material to be mastered has grown to a jungle, a certain unevenness and dispropor- 
tion put in an appearance. This is shown, among other ways, by his treating 
outstanding figures like Luther, Leibniz, Kant, Goethe, Schiller, Wagner with 
an amplitude and often, let it be added, wizh such delicately sympathetic penetra- 
tion that they tower like giants cver the.cultural landscape. Well, giants they 
were, and the author’s devotion to them as pathfinders to new spiritual con- 
tinents is understandable. However, his treatment of them tends to transform 
his book into a biographical dictionary which, on second thought, is preferable 
to another far more distressing imbalance to which he succumbs. Yielding to the 
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too familiar passion of dedicated scholars for an exhaustive thoroughness, he is 
prompted to disinter every writer, composer, and painter who ever stalked 
across the German scene and to clutter his pages with their forgotten names 
and negligible achievements. 

Long before the reader has come to the end of the book he realizes that it 
is not only the faulty attack along two separate lines of approach but also the 
excessively professional scholarship that explains why the unity indispensable to 
every work of art has not been attained. It is saying the same thing with a 
somewhat different emphasis to state that the author is either unwilling or 
unable to practice the necessary self-limitation of the artist. The ultimate test of 
a good history, as of a worth-while literary. work of any kind, is whether its 
perusal affords unbroken aesthetic satisfaction. Since this is true in the present 
case of at best only selected sections, it would seem proper, rather than to rank 
the work as a history, to assign it the role of a gereral reference volume, a 
novel kind of encyclopedia covering every phase of German development 
through two thousand years. This useful handbook service is furthered by an 
assortment of excellent maps and a set of unusual illustrations. 


Michigan City, Indiana FERDINAND SCHEVILL 


REHEARSAL FOR DESTRUCTION: A STUDY OF POLITICAL ANTI- 
SEMITISM IN IMPERIAL GERMANY. By Paul W. Massing. [Studies in - 
Prejudice, sponsored by the American Jewish Committee, Social Studies 
Series: Publication IL] (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1949. Pp. xviii, 


341. $4.00.) 


Tus volume is one of a series of five entitled “Studies in Prejudice.” It is 
sponsored by the American Jewish Committee and attempts a systematic scholarly 
exploration of the social and psychological roots of racial and other social pre- 
judice. Four of this series are primarily sociological and psychological studies 
by experts in those fields. One deals with American veterans, another with 
American agitators, a third with the case histories of incividuals who have under- 
gone intensive psychoanalysis. This is the only volume of the series thus far 
which deals with history or attempts the historical approach and the only one 
dealing with Germany. Its author writes as a member of the Institute of Social 
Research, New York City. Not a Jew, he is also not a professional historian 
but a lecturer in sociology at Rutgers University. As a native German and long 
resident in Germany, he had first-hand experience on the scene but has not 
emphasized in this volume personal information or reactions. 

The book attempts a dispassionate and impartial narrative of the main 
aspects of anti-Semitism in imperial Germany from 1871 to 1914. It stresses 
“problems of power, group privileges and group antagonisms,” and particularly . 
the use of anti-Semitism as a political weapon by political parties, religious 
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and professional organizations, the government and the opposition. No com- 
prehensive treatment of the pericd has bzen made and much of the political, 
intellectual, and economic life cf Germany the author frankly confesses he 
has omitted. Anti-Semitism in imoerial Germany he finds was in large measure 
the result of intentional and calculated pclitical and religious propaganda 
and in part “a confused expression of social protest,” as it had been, he declares, 
in the earlier nineteenth century. Organized anti-Semitism was on the decline 
in imperial Germany down to te First World War; the anti-Semitic parties 
as such never attained major status as political parties; he feels that the use of 
anti-Semitism by the ncrmal pol:tical and religious groups was of far greater 
importance. But racial ideolozy was formulated long before the Nazi ideology 
and the way was thus paved for “he political alliance of social forces that proved 
fatal to the German Republic and cisastrous to the world.” 

One can only welcome all eflorts to apply modern scholarly techniques to 
great problems of the past and of the future. Studies of history by scholars 
trained in other social sciences shculd also be welcome. While it does seem true 
that this volume was written witk a purpose, an honest effort has been made to 
study and write the narrative of anti-Semitism in imperial Germany. In a mere 
190 pages of text there was not enough space for all the familiar facts and less 
for new ones. Judging from. the sixty pages of notes separately printed after 
the text, only printed sources anc secondary works were used and experts will 
miss many titles they will deem importent. Much of the information in the 
notes is so familiar that the presamption must be that the volume is intended 
for the general reader. Certainly little in it will be of use to specialists. So of 
the fifty pages of documents. However for tke general reader the volume may 
well possess real value. Moreover, the comprehensive character and serious 
purpose of the series to which it belongs, the organizations which sponsor it, 
give it and other volumes in the series a certain scholarly importance and value. 


Washington University, St. Louis Roranp G. UsHer 


BOHMISCHE TRAGODIE: DAS SCHICKSAL MITTELEUROPAS IM 
LICHTE DER TSCHECHISCHEN FRASE. By Hermann Münch. (Bruns- 
wick, Germany: Georg Westermann Verlag. 1949. Pp. 803. Cloth DM 
36,00, paper DM 32,50.) 


Ir is an unusual task to review a book on modern Czech history, published 
in Germany and running into eight hundred pages. As its title is rather vague, 
it is perhaps advisable to say righ: at zhe beginning that neither the dismember- 
ment of Bohemia after Munich nor the Communist coup in Prague has been 
the object of the author’s studies. His book is an honest attempt to analyze the 
internal problems of Bohemia dur-ng the nineteenth and early twentieth century 
and to sketch, in connection with the main theme, the progress of disintegration ` 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
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The author, who is today in his middle sixties, does not claim to be a trained 
historian. His biography of Adolph von Hansemann, published in 1932, revealed 
a thorough knowledge of the German banking system during Hansemann's life- 
time, Dr. Münch tells us in the preface to the Béhmische Tragödie that, for more 
than twenty years, he had personal contacts with leading economists in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. As he has dedicated the book under review to his 
Czech friends, we may assume that relations with his Czech partners in various 
business transactions were more cordial and more frequent than his trips to 
either Vienna or Budapest, 

To do justice to the author we must treat his work not as a product of pro- 
fessional scholarship but as a historico-political treatise on the Czech-German 
problem in its acute phase, from 1848 to 1918. The book opens with a sketch 
of the earlier history of the Czechs and with some general observations on the 
perennial antagonism between the Germans and their Slavic neighbors, but 
more than three fourths of the text has been reserved for the period of con- 
stitutional struggles pricr to the First World War. In connection with the 
specific Czech problem Dr. Miinch analyzes conditions in the dual monarchy, 

- focusing attention on the advocates of co-operation between the Danubian 
peoples. 

There is a distinct but unobtrusive undertone in Dr. Münch’s presentation of 
the pertinent problems: a nostalgia originating in the realization of how many 
traditional links were destroyed by excessive nationalism and how severe were the 
losses the peoples of Central Europe suffered when passions were unleashed 
and emotional factors triumphed over moderation and political wisdom. The 
author portrays several Czech political leaders and underlines their desire to 
save the multinational empire as a strong and economically balanced unit by 
federalization along ethnical lines. Karel Havlitek, František L. Rieger, loyally 
supporting Frantisek Palacky, stand in the forefront. Dr. Múnch presents them as 
political realists who were well aware of the precarious geographical position of the 
Czech national territory, endangered on the one hand by the Prussian expansive 
policy and by the tsarist designs on the other. A portrait of Karel Kramář (1860- 
1937) has been drawn by the author’s firm hand in contrast to Thomas G. 
Masaryk, who figures in the book as the spiritual heir to Palacky and, for at 
least two decades, as an ardent champion of a progressive and federal Austria. 

It is to be regretted that, while in Bohemia, Dr. Múnch did not consult 
some Czech publications on the period of national and constitutional struggles. 
There are several Czech titles in his bibliography, but it seems almost incredible 
that none of Dr. Miinch’s Czech friends called his attention to Z. V. Tobolka’s 
Politické dějiny československého národa, treating in four volumes of almost 
two thousand pages the political history of the Czechs and Slovaks from 1848 
to 1918. It would be easy to quote many other books which, if used, would have 
made the author’s argument more convincing. But suffice it to say that the 
Béhmische Tragódie was written in a period of storm and upheaval and that 
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hardly any German library possesses suck a rich collection of books in Czech 
as either the New York Public Library or the Widener Library. 

The appearance of such a book as the Böhmische Tragödie is in itself an 
event of significance, for it is the first postwar publication which presents fairly 
the:Czech point of view in the age-long controversy. The publisher was very 
generous in accepting for publicaticn the manuscript as it came from the 
author’s pen, with long quotations from the writings and speeches of the Czech 
leading figures and with marginal passag2s devoted both to the Magyar policy 
and the Southern Slav struggle for national union. It is a relief to turn from 
the many tendentious presentations of Central Europe which fill the shelves 
as reminders of the Nazi era to this well-pzoduced and soundly balanced volume. 


Columbia University OTAKAR ODLOZILIK 


HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY OF RUSSIA TO THE 1917 
REVOLUTION. By Peter I. Lyashchenko. Translated by L. M. Herman. 
Introduction by Calvin B. Hoover. [American Council of Learned Societies, 
Russian Translation Project.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. 
xiii, 880. $13.00.) 


In an aberrated world of global “cold wars” and local “hot wars,” Russians 
and Americans alike, in their contemplation of one another’s words and deeds, 
are constrained by the duties of tribal self-adoration to invert the ancient Chinese 
injunction to “see no evil, hear no evil, speak no evil.” Those among us who still 
venture to perceive any good in anything of Russian origin are ipso facto suspect 
of being “un-American.” The reception zccorded to the present work in some 
of our scholarly journals offers fresh testimony of this attitude, though new proof 
is scarcely needed. What is needed is evidence that American academicians, and 
American policy-makers, are as capable of learning from Russians as their 
Soviet counterparts are of learning from Americans. To be against sin is not 
+ enough. Such evidence, unhappily, is in most instances conspicuous by its absence. 

These considerations render it impossible to summarize or evaluate the book 
here in hand without writing a long essay on (a) Russian economic history; 
(b) Marxist and non-Marxist interpretations of, Russian economic history; (c) 
political control of social and economic science in the USSR; (d) social and 
economic control of political science in the USA; and (e) American interpretations 

` of Russian interpretations of Russian economic history. May the reader be spared! 
Suffice it to display heze only bare bones. For the flesh and blood, interested 
scholars are advised to zead this volume—if they have thirteen dollars or access 
to a good library. 

Lyashchenko, now seventy-four years of age, is a distinguished authority on 
Russian rural economy. In tsarist times he taught at the University of St. Peters- 
burg and the University of Tomsk. He has also held posts at the First Moscow 
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State University and the Institute of National Economy. He is a member of the 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences and a corresponding member of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR. He is, and has always been, a Marxist—now of. the 
Leninist-Stalinist genus. 

His most important book is here presented by the American publishers, 
accurately enough, as “the first work in any language that covers the economic 
history of Russia from earliest time down to 1917.” It is a standard text in Soviet 
institutions of higher learning. The first two editions appeared, respectively, in 
1926 and 1930. It is the 1939 edition which is here translated. An enlarged two- 
volume edition, commented upon briefly by the translator, was issued in 1947-48. 

Whatever merits or defects these other versions may possess (1 have not seen 
them), this translation of the third edition makes available to American readers 
the most complete and authoritative single work on the historical development 
of the Russian economy as seen through the eyes of a careful, analytical, Marxist 
scholar who, needless to say, is completely loyal to the present inmates of the 
Kremlin. The first twenty-one chapters, to page 403, deal with the periods from 
paleolithic tribal society to the emancipation of the serfs. The remaining sixteen 
chapters survey industrial capitalism, the economic history of the frontier peoples, 
and twentieth century Russian imperialism. There are twenty-one maps, a 
chronology, elaborate bibliographies, a good index, many statistical tables, and a 
vast wealth of data, thoughtfully presented, which is nowhere else to be had. 

Whether the result is “truth” or “propaganda” let the ideological cold-warriors 
on both sides debate to the end of time—or until the political lunacy now 
characterizing Soviet-American relations is either cured or blows us all to king- 
dom come. American students of Russia should in any case welcome this solidly 
factual work which illumines many hitherto dark corners and misty crossroads 
along the time-track of the Muscovite community. No other study, comparable 
in wide scope and meticulous detail, is likely to appear in this field for many a 
year in either Russia or America. The jacket blurb asserts that “it is only from 
books written by Russians and for Russian readers that Americans can obtain 
an adequate understanding” of Russia. Desire for comprehension is currently 
attenuated by the roar of battle. But if understanding (in both senses of the 
word) is still possible, then the translation and publication in America of such 
a work as this should contribute mightily toward its attainment. 


Williams College FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


Far Eastern History 


THE SIBERIAN INTERVENTION. By John Albert White. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1950. Pp. xii, 471. $6.00.) 


Joun Albert White, who teaches at the University of Hawaii, was enabled 
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by a grant of funds from the Rockefeller Foundation to make a study “of many 
months” of “a period and an area which has hitherto either been totally neglected 
or described either in purely partisan or specialized accounts.” This Mr. White 
says in his preface to The Siberian Intervention, a careful and honest piece of 
research in which the auther hes avoided biases and preachments as much, per- 
haps, as anyone could. 

The book goes, as it shoulc, into scme of the background of the Siberian 
intervention, the First World War, the zollaose of tsarist Russia, the Bolshevik 
revolution, the Japanese participstion in the war, the American effort to “contain” 
Japan, and other matters that played a part in the strange adventure that proved 
not only useless but actually harmful to relations among the powers then great. 
Here are two of the harmful effects that stand out: It helped to increase the 
dislikes and distrusts growing up between Japanese and Americans; and it gave 
a lasting reason for the Soviet leaders to say that the “capitalist” nations had 
tried to destroy their “liberation” af the Russian people—though this was by 
no means the Ámerican purpose. 

Incidentally, among the many books Mr. White has read for his study is 
one by a man with the same name in full as this reviewer, a man who is also 
of the same age, and was, likewise, a newspaper correspondent in eastern Asia. 
It was an exceptional and often confusing coincidence. But the other Frederick 
Ferdinand Moore differed from the reviewer in taking more or less the con- 
ventional American attitude of the time, in opposition to the Japanese, while . 
I, unable to see evil in all their works end wisdom in all of ours, was peculiar 
among my fellow countrymen. 

Mr. White records the era of our American opposition to Japan, of which 
Robert Lansing, Secretary of S:ate under President Wilson, was a leader in a 
strategic position, setting much of the tone that Americans took. Now our 
attitude has changed. It has changed egain. We have gone back to our first 
support of the Japanese in opposition to Russia. We supported them ardently 
in their war of 1904 against tsarist Russia. Now, having deprived them of the 
means of defending themselves, we are maintaining naval and air bases on 
their islands, with a view to defending them against possible attack by Soviet 
Russia. ` 

The book is not, of course, “up to date.” But it makes no claim to that. It is 
a historical record. And as such it shows the reader who knows what has sub- 
sequently happened how statesmen, those of any and all nations, make blunders. 
We thought we were doing well in stopping Japan in eastern Siberia. Now we 
find Russia aggressing from there, down into Manchuria, Korea, China, and 
maybe farther, which leads to -he thouzht that if statesmen had more time to 
study the past they might be better qualified tc anticipate the future. 


Washington, D. C. Freprrick F. Moore 
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HUMAN BONDAGE IN SOUTHEAST ASIA. By Bruno Lasker. [Published 
under the Auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations.] (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1950. Pp. 406. $6.c0.) 


Bruno Lasker, a long-time student of social conditions in Southeast Asia, 
has here brought together a vast amount of material dealing with the lack of 
freedom endured by the people of that area through the ages. He deals with 
evidences of slavery, serfdom, peonage, debt bondage, and forced labor in aborigi- 
nal times and under white control. 

Despite its comprehensive coverage of bondage, the title of the volume is 
rather unfortunate since it gives little hint of the important implications of this 
study. A brief résumé will indicate its real importance for an understanding of 
events now taking place. 

Memories of colonial exploitation—some old, some recent—stir the peoples 
of Indonesia, Burma, Malaya, and Indochina against the rule of the whites. 
Even the widespread reforms of recent years are ou-weighed in many areas 
by the failure to settle agrarian problems. In these lands the economy is so geared 
to export industries and interests of the employer that the income of the wage 
earners is close to or below an adequate subsistence level. Disguised under 
various titles, a system of peonage still exists, even in the Philippines. For four 
hundred years the hacienda system has been the cause of frequent revolts and 
will continue to be until the peasants obtain “the freedom and opportunities 
for which they had fought so valiantly.” 

In Burma the desire for cheap labor led to wholesale importation of Indian 
workers and barred the Burmese from many fields. It required an almost 
revolutionary nationalist movement to effect a change end to protect the peasant 
from Indian money-lenders. 

Better conditions have existed in Malaya, but even there a long history of 
discontent, a desire for liberation from industrialism and foreign domination 
have provided ideal conditions for the infiltration of Chinese Communists. 

In Siam the tradition of slavery and serfdom, of class differences and disdain 
for the laborers, has left resentments which plague the postwar regime. 

French rule has been characterized by concern for low cost production of 
export commodities. This has meant contract labor and penal sanctions for 
breaking of contracts. The resultant social maladjustments have been exploited 
‘by the revolutionary elements of Annam, by the Japanese, and today by the 
Viet Nam Independence party. 

It is of importance for us in the West to realize that the unrest in Southeast 
Asia is not all due to agitation originating in Moscow. The heritage of servitude, 
peonage, exploitation, lack of concern for individual rights, the inability of 
workers to live a worth-while existence, raise problems which must be wisely 
and quickly met if disaster is to be averted. 
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In the opinion of this reviewer, this is the bast of Mr. Lasker’s several volumes 
on Southeast Asia. It gets below the surface and probes into causes and origins. 


University of Chicago Fay-Cooprr Coe 


American History 


THE COLONIAL CRAFTSMAN. By Carl Bridenbaugh. [Anson G. Phelps 
Lectureship on Early American History, New York University.] (New York: 
New York University Press. 1950. Fp. xii, 214. $4.25.) 


Carr Bridenbaugh's most recent took, criginally prepared for the Anson G. 
Phelps lecture series, is a mature study of the role of the artisan in early United 
States history. In this attractive little volume the former director of the In- 
stitute of Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia, has 
attempted to rescue the colonial craftsman frem the hands of the local antiquarian. 
Rejecting the traditional approach of concentrating on a single trade, a prominent 
artisan, or a collection of time-worn antiques, the author boldly surveys our 
early domestic craftsmanship in terms of working conditions, industrial develop- 
ment, and varying social problems. Genealogical information about individual 
workmen is mercifully reduced to a mirimum. Throughout the book the 
biographical sketches are placed in their proper perspective as illustrative details 
which clarify the author’s generalizations. Thus John Lamb, the New York 
instrument maker and wine merchant who served as a brigadier general during 
the American Revolution, is cited to illustrate partial opportunities for social 
advancement in the colonial class structure. 

In concise, well-written chapters the author compares the various geographical 
regions. Dr. Bridenbaugh’s discussion of the rural South calls attention to the 
early relationship between the handicrafts and the agrarian system. “Nearly all 
craftsmen,” he reports, “were inexorably drawn into planting or farming, 
because they could not gain a living from their trades.” Although the small 
villages of New England were basicaly farming communities, they were not so 
isolated as the South and usually managec to attract a small coterie of artisans. 
Nevertheless, it was in the seaboard cities—especially in the middle Atlantic belt— 
that “colonial craftsmanship came into full bloom.” At times the author dons the 
garb of the iconoclast, providing examples of fraudulent and inferior workmanship 
that shatter some popular stereotypes about the alleged superiority of handmade 
design and construction. His concludiag chapter, entitled “The Craftsman as a 
Citizen,” contains a useful account of the political and economic près and 
the lobbying techniques of the “mechanicks.” 

Those flaws which are present in the book stem largely from the original 
format. Dr. Bridenbaugh's desire to publish his chapters exactly as they were 
written for oral delivery sometimes results in excessive brevity. In view of the 
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author's rich experience with early newspaper files, one regrets his reluctance 
to provide a fuller analysis of colonial advertising techniques. A few questionable 
statements have crept into the manuscript. In one place (p. 149) the author 
states that “to forestall competition from untrained Charles Willson Peale at 
Annapolis in 1768, William Knapp announced that he had just acquired a 
completely new apparatus for use in his trade of watchmaking and repairing.” 
It is doubtful that the advertisement was inserted primarily as a means of pre- 
venting competition from Peale, since the latter, by the author’s own admission 
in another part of the book, had been in England since 1766 and did not return 
to Annapolis until June, 1769. A careful reading of local indenture contracts, 
deposited in Southern county court houses and state archives, would have pre- 
cluded the assertion that “the apprentice system was negligible in the South, 
save in the case of orphans” (p. 30). Poor, illegitimate, and mulatto children 
were regularly bound out by the courts. 

In general, however, the volume shows distinct merit as a compact summary of 
a very important phase of early American labor and industry. 


Long Island University . Lzonarp Price STAVISKY 


RECORDS OF THE COURT OF CHANCERY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
1671-1779. Edited by Anne King Gregorie. With an Introduction by J. Nelson 
Frierson, Dean Emeritus, University of South Carol:na Law School. [Ameri- 
can Legal Records, Volume VI.] (Washington: American Historical Associa- 
tion. 1950. Pp. 676. $10.00.) 


In 1817 Henry William Desaussure, senior judge of the Court of Equity of 
South Carolina, published a volume of South Carolina chancery cases for the 
period 1784-1813. In a note to an introduction he wrote: 


A Court of Chancery appears to have existed in this State, very early after 
the settlement of the colony. There are distinct traces of it under the proprietary 
government—and soon after the royal government superseded the proprietary, 
the Court of Chancery was regularly established, and endued with the powers 
of the Court of Chancery in England. The court was composed of the governor 
and council, who dispensed this branch of justice. It could not be expected that a 
court so constituted could have been celebrated for its learning or legal judgment. 
Governors appointed for their military skill, or their parliamentary connections, 
and a council composed generally of private and unlearned men, could not be 
expected to be eminent judges. The effect was natural. Little confidence was re- 
posed in their judgment, and no valuable decrees are recorded which illustrate the 
science, or furnish lights to guide succeeding times. 


The “aim and design” of the present volume, according to Dean Frierson, is 
to give as full information as possible concerning the work of the court during 
the period referred to by Judge Desaussure. After reviewing the cases appearing 
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in the fragmentary: records for the pericd 1671-1720, and calling attention to 
the records of the later cases (1721-79), Deaa Frierson concludes: “Chancellor 
Desaussure's appraisement of the court cf chancery, as it functioned under the 
lords proprietors and later under the royal government, appears to have been a 
just one, as no valuable decrees have been found recorded in the minutes which 
illustrate the science of equity or which furnish lights to guide succeeding times.” 
While this conclusion will be disappointing zo persons interested in American 
legal history, it must be recognized that the >resently published records are of 
real importance in that they fill in ore of the many blanks which unfortunately 
appear in our picture of colonial justice. The general historian and biographer will 
find much of interest. The records appear to have been carefully edited, and are 
accompanied by many useful biographical notes. The index is of value to the 
genealogist, but of little value to the legal historian. The volume should have 
contained a calendar of cases, indicating the nature of each case, as well as a 
subject index. On the whole, however, the worx has been well done. The product 
is a welcome addition to our slowly growing body of published legal records. 


University of Michigan Winniam Wirr BLUME 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S LETTERS TO THE PRESS, 1758-1775. Collected 
and Edited by Verner W. Crane. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press for Institute of Early Americar. History and Culture, Williamsburg. 
1950. Pp. Ixv, 308. $6.00.) 


Tus collection of anonymous letters, by which Benjamin Franklin sought 
to influence public opinion in England ard America, could have been gathered 
only by enormous labor coupled with erudition and insight. Professor Crane has 
sifted the newspapers, English and American, of the pre-Revolutionary period 
and has extracted every item that bears the marks of Franklin’s authorship. The 
result is some ninety pieces hitherto unrecognized as Franklin’s and a great deal 
of new bibliographical information about thase which are already a standard 
part of his writings. Professor Crane modestly observes that a wider search might 
discover other items, but it is unlikely thet anyone with the necessary scholarly 
equipment will again undertaxe the task which for Professor Crane has evidently 
been a labor of love, nor does it seem likely that Crane has missed very much. 

The new pieces vary a great deal in lengtk and importance. Had they been 
written by a lesser man in a less important cause, they would scarcely have been 
worthy of the exhaustive study which they have here received. Since they were 
written by Benjamin Franklin in the cause of the Americap, colonies, they have 
been well worth the effort, not only because everything that Franklin wrote has 
a special wit and style but alsa because whet he wrote for the newspapers affected 
more than a little the train of events that led up to the American Revolution. 
Most of the letters collected here fall within the decade 1765-1775, when Franklin 
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was the center of pro-American activities in England. These letters reveal for 
the first time how industriously he used his pen in the interests of his countrymen. 
They reveal also a full picture of his methods as a propagandist. Here are the 
familiar irony and shrewdness, employed now from this angle, now from that, 
as Franklin took advantage of journalistic anonymity to appeal to the interests 
of various groups. He appears as a London merchant, as a visiting American, 
as a gentleman from France, deftly pointing out the absurdities or the inconsisten- 
cies or the injustice of the British attempts to tax the colonies. 

Unfortunately the bulk of Franklin's performance was so great that it has 
been possible to include only those items which have not been adequately 
reprinted in the Smyth edition. For the items which have been omitted, however, 
Professor Crane has supplied introductions. These alone will make the volume 
an indispensable companion to Smyth, for Crane has uncovered new facts about 
almost every letter that Franklin published and even about some that he did 
not publish. One of the most valuable parts of the book is the reconstruction of 
a pamphlet against the Stamp Act which Franklin projected but never completed 
(he communicated parts of it from time to time in letters to the press). The 
pamphlet as reconstructed gives a clearer picture of Franklin's attitude to the 
Stamp Act than has hitherto been available. This is only one of the new perspec- 
tives which the book offers: bibliographers will be interested by the location of 
the first printings of some of Franklin’s most famous pieces, such as the “Rules 
by Which a Great Empire May Be Reduced to a Small One”; historians will 
find this and other documents placed in their proper setting as parts of an 
extended campaign in favor of the colonies; admirers of Franklin as a writer 
will discover the origins of some of his best witticisms. Who, for example, 
would have supposed that the delightful remarks on whales ascending Niagara 
Falls were actually prompted by a newspaper report that a whale fishery was 
to be established on the Great Lakes? 

Besides the prefatory notes to the individual documents, Professor Crane has 
contributed a general introduction (preliminary to a separate full-length study) 
giving the political and journalistic background for the letters and sketching in 
Franklin’s part in Anglo-American relations during the period covered. The 
book is well designed and printed; there is a good index; and the footnotes are 
where they belong. 


Brown University Epmunp S. Morcan 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND CATHARINE RAY GREENE: THEIR 
CORRESPONDENCE, 1755-1790. Edited and annotated by William Greene 
Roelker, Director, Rhode Island Historical Society. [Memoirs of the American 
Philosophical Society, Volume XXVI] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1949. 
Pp. ix, 147. $3.00.) 
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WiLLiam Greene Roelker, a direct descendant of Catharine Ray Greene, 
acquired the Franklin-Greene correspondence for the American Philosophical 
Society Library and prepared frcm that correspondence this collection of letters. 
Some of the items have been puslished in the standard collections of Franklin’s 
works. Many of the letters here printed which were written to Franklin have 
never before been published; these constitute the principal original contribution 
of the volume to the student. The larger part of the letters gives an insight into 
the intimate friendship of Benjamin Franklin, Catharine Ray Greene, and Jane 
. Franklin Mecom (Franklin’s sister), a friendship beginning in 1754 and lasting 
until the 1790's, closing only with the death of the principals. Thirty-three of 
the items come from Franklins pen, twenty-five from that of Catharine Ray 
Greene, and fifteen from that of Jane Mecom. Catharine’s husband wrote five 
and others wrote a total of six. 

The editor prepared a four-and-one-half-pzge introduction devoted chiefly to 
identifying and describing Catharine Ray and her family of Block Island and 
Rhode Island. The volume contains five chapters, three of them include letters 
from 1754 to 1776; the remaining two chapters—about half the book—include 
items from 1776 to 1799. Urobtrusively, the compiler has provided introductory 
paragraphs for each letter; these serve well as 2 means of integrating the collection 
and of offering an outline narrative of pertinent events to explain the letters. This 
collection is a useful one, for the scholar and reader will find not Franklin the 
statesman, the scientist, the moral:st, the military man, or the diplomat, but Frank- 
lin the warm-hearted, humane man, lovirg and being loved by his close friends. 
The social historian, especially, will find these letters of value, for here are pre- 
sented everyday facts of existence and comments upon life under the pressure of 
the breakup of the Old Empire. Franklin, for example, could find time to give ad- 
vice on affairs of the heart in the midst of his many activities or to mail to Caty 
from France a recipe for the manufacturing of cheese. One sees, moreover, a simple 
society, seemingly arcadian in its outlook when viewed from the mid-point of the 
twentieth century. Husbandman and tradesman, for example, in the form of 
William Greene, jr., of Rhode Island, ard Benjamin Franklin, while pursuing 
their own work, found time to give amply of their energies not only to the com- 
mon good, whether the need be military or civil (Catharine’s husband became 
governor of his state), but also to their families and friends. 


Stanford University Grorce Harmon Knoves 
FORGOTTEN PATRIOT: RCBERT MORRIS. By Eleanor Young. (New 
- York: Macmillan Company. 1c50. Pp. xii, 2&0. $4.00.) 


` In deploring the obscurity into which Robert Morris has fallen, Miss Young 
observes that in histories of the United States, only “a single line is sometimes 
vouchsafed his distinguished services. In our national capital there is not one 
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memorial to honor him. No stamp issue has made his name and face familiar.” 
He is, in short, a “forgotten patriot,” undeservedly neglected by all save a 
few specialists in economic and financial history. 

Miss Young has made a spirited effort to carve out a niche for Robert Morris. 
In this biography there is no muckraking; indeed, Morris’ “simple humanity and 
inherent nobility” are kept so insistently in the foreground that he emerges as 
a disinterested, self-sacrificing patriot and as a businessman of spotless integrity. 
His final downfall is ascribed to his “willingness to trust men, feeling because of 
his own integrity that others, too, must be essentially honest and trustworthy.” 
Although admitting that in his early career Morris monopolized flour, Miss Young 
denies that he was guilty of similar offenses during the Revolutionary War. His 
success in business was owing, as the author sees it, not to smuggling, profiteering, 
or monopolizing but to “honesty, economy, system, daring, perseverance, and 
attention to the most minute details.” An American boy, aspiring to be a captain of 
industry, apparently could do no better than to emulate the methods and virtues 
of this eighteenth century businessman. 

It may be objected that Miss Young does not fully explain how Robert Morris 
became one of the richest men in the United States and how he managed vastly 
to increase his fortune during the Revolutionary War. Significantly, no mention 
is made of the advice given by Morris to his business partner at the beginning 
of the war that “there is plenty of room to make as much money as you please.” 
Also, in enumerating Morris’ motives in embarking upon a gigantic speculation 
in real estate, Miss Young mentions only his “imagination, his optimism, his 
faith in America, and in the victory of the right”; apparently his avarice and 
his desire for power were secondary considerations. Indeed, the author finds in 
all of Morris’ undertakings the imprint of his benevolence: “His real estate ven- 
tures, like his mercantile business, were not wholly selfish but rather a means 
toward an end—an altruistic goal of improved conditions for mankind.” His plans 
for the development of the Genesee section of New York State are hailed as 
“the prototype of Federal Housing developments.” 

Miss Young has concentrated her efforts upon showing Morris as a devoted 
and unselfish patriot. He appears as an invincible optimist whose courage never 
flagged; a businessman always ready to put his wealth at the disposal of the 
public; the “Host of America” whose hospitality “contributed to the pleasure and 
profit of the country” (“Diplomats are often influenced more profoundly by 
social amenities than by political considerations”); the “War Bond salesman par 
excellence of his day”; and the “Trouble Shooter” and “Financial Wizard” who 
saved the country at the eleventh hour. Miss Young overstates her case, however, 
when she calls Morris, prior to his appointment as superintendent of finance, the 
“virtual head of the government,” and when she gives Morris credit not only for 
financing but for planning and inducing Washington to undertake the York- 
town campaign. 
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- Intended for the “ordinary reader,” this book abounds in devices for fixing 
the attention of the casual seeker of information. There is a great deal of imaginary 
dialogue, of which the following is a typical example: 

““Oh, Robert,’ said Washington sadly, the country has failed me. If I am not 
now extricated by you, all is lost.’ 

“You shall be extricated Morris replied earnestly. His faith and optimism 
buoyed the spirits of all.” f 

But Miss Young's favorite me-hod of keeping her readers’ interest alive is to 
make comparisons between the period of the American Revolution and the 
present. Thus British customs officers who instituted “a far-reaching spy service” 
become “the F.B.I. of that day”; the committees to fix prices are identified as 
“the O.P.A. of that day”; the prisons in which the Loyalists were confined are 
called “concentration camps”; and Robert Morris himself is characterized as “the 
Grover Whalen of his day.” One wonders who was the Senator McCarthy of 
that day. 


Stanford University Jonn C. Murer 


THE PAPERS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. Volume I, 1760-1776. Edited by 
Julian P. Boyd. Associate Editors: Lyman H. Butterfield and Mina R. Bryan. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1950. Pp. lviii, 679. $10.00.) 


SEVEN years have now passed since the celebration in 1943 of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Thomas Jefferson. In that year the Congress of the 
United States directed the commission previously established to prepare as a 
congressional memorial a new edition of Jefferson’s writings. The Thomas Jeffer- 
son Bicentennial Commission was empowered also to employ “an historian”; 
and to this position was shortly appointed [ulian Parks Boyd, since 1940 librarian 
of the Princeton University Library. At that time Dr. Boyd had completed a 
book with the title The Declaration of Independence: The Evolution of the 
Text ..., which the Library of Congress soon published for its bicentennial 
celebration. This notable work was followed in a few months by a report to the 
commission in which Dr. Boyd, as its “historian,” set forth in great detail his 
ideas as to what a new edition of Jefferson’s papers should be. For the accomplish- 
ment of these plans the sum authorized by Congress was entirely inadequate. 
But, by reason of a munificent subvention made by the New York Times Com-. 
pany as a memorial to its former publisher, the late Adolph S. Ochs, and through 
the generous decision of Princetcn University to assume the entire expense of 
publication, the preparation of the new edition was transferred, with the approval 
of the commission, to Princeton. There Dr. Boyd, later calling to aid him as 
associate editors Mr. Lyman H. Butterfield and Mrs. Mina R. Bryan, set up 
what Mr. Butterfield has happily called “the Enterprise at Princeton.” For the 
preparation of the Papers of Thomas jefferson there was worked out a complete 
system which was to include, among othe: aims, the concentration in the form 
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of photocopies of all accessible Jefferson material and the transcription and editing 
of texts derived therefrom. The plan called for a wide comprehensiveness in 
respect to the selection of the documents to be published. The editorial annotation 
was in general to be restrained, but, for very important documents, “full.” The 
work, it has been announced, will include fifty volumes or more in all, forty to 
comprise a “series” of letters and papers arranged chronologically, and ten to 
include matter best arranged by classification, or topically. These, and other aspects 
of the system, are set forth with clarity in the introductory pages of this volume, 
an excellent supplement to which one may find in Mr. Butterfield’s article, “The 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson,” in the American Archivist (XIL [1949], 130 ff.). 

Any attempt to describe the contents of this first volume must consist chiefly 
of generalities. For the period 1760-1776 covered by this volume there are three 
times as many documents as are found in Ford’s edition; and practically every- 
thing in the earlier edition is included. Because of the fire at Shadwell in 1770, 
no doubt, the material for the years preceding is scant and not of first importance. 
The succeeding years through 1773 are represented chiefly by documents which 
have to do with legal and business matters; but there are exceptions. With 1774, 
the first place is taken by politics. The great expansion comes in 1775 and 1776; 
the documents for these two years fill three fifths of the volume. A principal 
part of the increase stems, of course, from the inclusion of the letters to Jefferson 
—one of the highest distinctions that attach to the Papers. Here are the many 
letters from George Wythe, Edmund Pendleton, John Page, and, in smaller 
number, from Robert Carter Nicholas and others. New are the notes and com- 
ments which Jefferson jotted down on a manuscript copy of Franklin’s plan of 
1775 for Articles of Confederation, and those relating to Virginia history which 
he wrote on the printed circular sent to him by Ebenezer Hazard when he asked 
assistance for his intended “American State Papers.” More thoroughly and more 
profitably than his predecessors Dr. Boyd has swept through the records of the 
political bodies, both in Virginia and in Philadelphia, of which Jefferson was a 
member. Particularly rich is the material which illustrates the beginnings of 
Jefferson’s legislative reforms in ‘church and state in Virginia, and his interest in 
the matter of boundaries and in the working out of changes in the acquisition 
and tenure of land. Most important of all, as to Virginia, was the part which 
Jefferson though absent in Philadelphia took in his endeavors to influence the 
convention which was to frame a new constitution. 

Upon Jefferson’s terms of service in the Continental Congress, also, additional 
documents throw more light, revealing particularly his tirelessness in work on 
committees, some of them on financial affairs, Canada, a seal for the United 
States, the procedures of Congress itself. Into this volume, the editors remind us, 
fall some of the most important of Jefferson’s writings. Four of these are, in 
1775, the “Declaration of the Causes and Necessity for Taking Up Arms”; in 
1776, the Constitution for Virginia, the Declaration of Independence, and the 
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narrative which Dr. Boyd calls the “Notes on Proceedings in Congress.” The 
documents, in their ultimate forms, are mot new; they are rather battle-scarred 
veterans of American historiography. Controversies arose while Jefferson and 
Dickinson and John Adams were still alive, and biographers and historians have 
debated them ever since. The distinguishing features of Dr. Boyd’s editorship 
are his use of the comparison of texts, and, in the Javish annotation devoted to 
these most important documents, his effor: to present the chief points of contro- 
versy, with his own conclusions. In some cases these documents have been the 
subject of his previous study; his book of 1943, The Declaration of Independence 
mentioned above, he revised in 1945. In 1947 he reported in the New York Times 
Magazine (Apr. 13, pp. 17 ff.) his discovery in the Jefferson papers of a fragment 
of a draft of the Declaration older than any thus far known. In this present year 
he has written at length on the Arms Declaration of 1775 (Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography, LXXIV [1950_, 51 ff.). One thus understands better 
the fact that the four documents mentioned above, with the supplementary texts 
and annotation, fill one fifth of this whole volume. 

With regard to the Arms Declaration of 1775 Dr. Boyd holds that both 
Dickinson and Jefferson were mistaken in the claims which, in their later years, 
they made as to the authorship of that famous manifesto, and that it was rather 
‘their joint product. Of the texts that have to do with the Virginia Constitution 
the most interesting is the first—that which Jefferson endorsed as his “first ideas” 
on the subject so dear to him. Dr. Boyd shows that this text, in its original form, 
was the basis for the preamble to the Virginia Constitution, and also, as later 
heavily altered and amended by its author, served as a draft for the charges 
against the crown in the Declaration of Independence. Also, Dr. Boyd presses 
the point that Jefferson’s ideas exezted on tne frame of government for Virginia— 
the Constitution proper—more definite infuence than has hitherto been realized. 
As to the text of the Declaration of Independence, the editor’s chief point is the 
confirmation of his belief that there was a draft—or drafts—before that which 
Jefferson called his “original Rough draugat.” As this seems inherently probable, 
the argument is perhaps a little labored. Dr. Boyd, in this volume, presents 
photographic facsimiles of the “fragment” mentioned above and of the charges 
against the crown to which we have referred, together with a “restored” text of 
the “original Rough draught”: but one misses the other fine facsimiles that 
were included in his The Declaration of Independence. Perhaps more of an 
innovation attaches to the treatment cf th= Notes. Hitherto always printed with 
the Autobiography, the manuscript of the Notes has now been lifted out of that 
of the Autobiography—into which Jefferson himself had inserted it—and put in its 
proper chronology in 1776. In all previous editions the Autobiography has been 
printed before the Correspondence; in the Papers it is relegated to the second 
series. The Notes present Jefferson’s account of the debates in Congress in the 

summer of 1776. | 
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Inevitably, in so complicated an editorial undertakinz, there will appear some 
mistakes and some occasions where judgments may differ. Here a word as to 
“restored” texts may be in order. The attempt to restore a document to its form 
in successive stages of its evolution is a legitimate and time-honored procedure. 
Such attempts were made to a degree by Paul Leicester Ford, and, with the help 
of the “indispensable” textual work of John H. Hazelton (1906), by Professor 
Carl Becker and by Dr. Boyd. But “restoration” has its pitfalls. One textual 
inaccuracy appears on page 425—quite certainly a slip in transcription carried 
over from this restored text in the 1945 edition of The Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Jefferson wrote: “he has incited treasonable insurrections of our fellow- 
subjects,” not “in our fellow-subjects” (italics supplied). Particularly necessary 
is the accuracy of captions where restorations are involved. On page 423 the 
caption reads “III. Jefferson’s ‘original Rough draughr of the Declaration of 
Independence.” The text, however, is not that of the document as Jefferson left 
it, with those words endorsed. It is the restored text, as worked out by Dr. Boyd. 
Again, in the group relating to the Virginia Constitution, there is found on page 
337 the caption “I. First Draft by Jefferson.” As to the major portion of the text 
that follows, the caption is accurate; but not for the first part, the charges against 
the crown. As to this part, what we have is Dr. Boyd’s restored text. The status 
of the text is explained, let me add, in both cases by notes: it is only the captions 
that are not clear. The addition to each caption of the bracketed word “restored” 
would avoid the difficulty. i 

One may regret that, in contrast to all prior editions, this omits a facsimile of 
the “original Rough draught.” It may be hoped that all who use this volume 
will have at hand the excellent one in Dr. Boyd’s The Deciaration of Independence. 
Perhaps it is not too late to say that the promise of a comprehensive index at the 
end of the work offers cold comfort to present users; and that even the “throw- 
away” indexes which are to follow groups of volumes seem unattractive, in a 
work so marked otherwise by largesse. One suggestion ventured here, which 
would seem to be entirely practicable, is that, as the wo-k draws to an end, and 
the returns, so to speak, are all in, there will be a splendid opportunity to discuss 
the whole history and the status at that time of the collections of manuscript 
papers of Thomas Jefferson. 

With compliments to the New York Times Company, to Princeton and to 
its Press, the scholarly world will hail the production of the Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson as one of the greatest of all accomplishments in the historiography of 
our time. To the one who has had the good fortune to conceive such an enter- 
prise and to carry it to its start with such success and wizh so much promise will 
go the best wishes of all, For, himself conscious of the cifferent functions of the 
editor and the historian, he has made this edition what it is by bringing both to 
bear. After all is said, the chief glory of the Papers lies not in its vast size or even 
in the new material now printed but rather in the fact that, as to the writings of 
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Thomas Jefferson, the editing has brought into the wcrk the accumulated learning 
of preceding years. 


Chevy Chase, Maryland Sr. Gzorce L. Sioussar 


JEFFERSON: THE SCENE OF EUROFE, 1784 TO 1789. By Marie Kimball. 
(New York: Coward-McCann. 1950. Pp. ix, 357. $6.00.) 


Tuns is the third volume of a biography of the third President of the United 
States by the scholarly and distinguished curator of the Thomas Jefferson Memo- 
rial Foundation. It covers the.five years when Jefferson was the representative of 
the newly born American nation in the French capital. 

For years Jefferson had dreamed of visiting Europe but had never found 
opportunity to do so. Now that he found it possible to go, he did so not as a 
casual tourist but as the official envoy of the United States. The Europe to which 
he went was the Old Regime during tke last half decade before the French 
Revolution, a world of kings and nobles, privilezed classes, and eighteenth 
century formality. He came to know the court and diplomatic circles in Paris 
and also the cream of the intellectuals. As successor to the popular Franklin, he 
found all doors open to him, and the contacts he made were to broaden and 
enrich his life. In many ways, however, ke contributed as much as he received, 
for so well did he fit into this highly cultured and sophisticated society that it 
was almost as though he had been born intc it. 

His primary duties and responsibilities were of course in the diplomatic field. 
He was sent over in the first place as one of the ministers plenipotentiary to 
negotiate treaties of commerce with the various European nations, but the 
ministers soon found that most of these countries were not disposed to sign such 
treaties, and as a result only a very few were negotiated while Jefferson was on 
the commission. Later, when Franklin returned to America, Jefferson was elected 
by Congress in his place as minister to France. In this capacity he worked for 
the interests of his country, especially in promoting acceptance under favorable 
terms by the French of tobacco, whale oil, rice, and other American products. He 
also concluded a consular convention with France that with only minor variations 
was to remain in effect for many years. 

During this period of his life as at other times, Jefferson found time and 
energy to engage in an astonishing number and variety of activities, For the 
Virginia legislature he engaged the famous sculptor Houdon to carve a statue 
of Washington and he also had a bust of Lafayette sculptured. For Congress 
he had swords and medals made for a number of Revolutionary leaders. He had 
plans drawn for the new Virginia capitol in Richmond. He attended salons of the 
leading philosophers of the day. He puzchased furniture and fixtures for his 
hôtel, much of which was later to ado:n his beloved Monticello. He visited 
England and with Jay engaged in dip.omatic negotiations with the British 
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government and also visited a number of English country estates. He traveled 
to various parts of France and also to Italy and Germany. 

Of particular interest to many readers will be the chapter on Jefferson's 
romance with the beautiful Maria Cosway, with whom he seems to have been 
genuinely in love. One gains the impression that she was selfish and self-centered, 
incapable of responding fully to his many-sided personality and not completely 
comprehending his stature. : 

It was Jefferson’s fortune to be in Paris during the first few months of the 
French Revolution. Having lived through a revolution at home, he could envisage 
for France the overthrow of the monarchy and the establishment of a new 
popular government. He maintained a strict neutrality between the different 
factions, however, properly contending that it is not the function of the official 
representative of a foreign country to interfere in the domestic affairs of the 
nation te which he is assigned. When he left Paris in September, 1789, though 
much had already happened, the extremes of the Revolution had not yet been 
reached. 

To the present reviewer this is the best of the volumes of the series published 
to date. Based upon a vast amount of research, the work is yet clear and easily 
readable. Mrs. Kimball is to be congratulated for the standard of excellence she is 
maintaining in her biography of this great American. 


North Carolina Department of Archives and History CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN 


JEFFERSON AND MADISON: THE GREAT COLLABORATION. By 
Adrienne Koch. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1950. Pp. xv, 294. $4.00.) 


Jerrerson and Madison were, of course, the founding fathers of the demo- 
cratic movement in America, and it is natural that much historical incense should 
have been burned for them since 1932. Their collaboration was not as obvious as 
was that of the founders of the modern rival of their creed, but it was no less 
real, and Miss Koch has given it new emphasis. Her volume is, in fact, a 
memorial to a great and remarkable political friendship, Each of her heroes was 
dependent on the other, and they both were quite aware of it. Jefferson’s 
speculative and philosophical approach to problems required the practical sagacity 
of his friend’s criticism, and he rarely formulated an important policy without 
asking Madison’s judgment upon his work. Though the two did not always agree, 
there was always a meeting of minds and there was always deep mutual regard 
and affection throughout half a century. 

Miss Koch has followed this relationship in a clear and charming manner, 
but she has undertaken to do much more than this. Her volume is intended as 
an analysis of the political doctrines of her protagonists, and she finds them in 
substantial accord with the tenets of our current democracy, including the “security 
of the Union, the inflexible dependence upon ‘majority government,’ the 
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sovereignty of the people with their natural right to self-preservation, [and] 
the safeguarding of cherished civil liberties ...” (p. 289). 

The author maintains that Jefferson and Madison collaborated closely in the 
drafting of the Kentucky Resolutions in 1798, the original version of which 
stated the doctrine of nullification quite explicitly (pp. 188-89, 287-88). This 
hardly harmonizes with more recent trends, but such differences between past and 
present are consistently minimized. Miss Koch also minimizes certain inconsisten- 
cies into which these practicing philosophers fell. For instance, by way of explain- 
ing Madison’s approval of the Bank Bill of 1816, she says, “The government had 
only two alternatives in honoring the tremendous financial obligations incurred 
by them on account of the war: private banking, cn whatever terms the Northern 
owners of capital would choose; or a second national bank under Republican 
political supervision” (p. 255). This is not an accurate evaluation of the situation, 
and is, after all, only an appeal to expediency. 

It startles one to read that “New Orleans was slated soon to yield ‘more than 
half of our whole produce and contain more than half our inhabitants’ ” (p. 232), 
but Jefferson can take part of the blame for this remarkable statement. He can 
scarcely be blamed, however, for locating the seat of government at Washington 
in 1793 (p. 141), or for accrediting the Essex Junto to Virginia (p. 251). There 
are not many such slips, however, in this fresh and sympathetic study of a great 
friendship. 


University of Virginia THOMAS PERKINS ABERNETHY, 


JAMES MADISON: FATHER OF THE CONSTITUTION, 1787-1800. By 
Irving Brant. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1950. Pp. 520. $6.00.) 


Tue substance of this, the third vo:ume of Brant’s biography of Madison, is 
different from that of the second inasmuch as it depicts Madison in the act of 
shifting to a state rights position hardly compatible with the one where he had 
so long remained steadfast. This volume, nevertheless, throughout its first half 
continues to portray him as a nationalist statesman striving in his characteristic 
way to augment both federal power and popular freedom. Indeed it shows him 
at the height of his nationalist activities as he works for the establishment of 
“a supreme Constitution of the nation and the people, neither the instrument 
nor the destroyer of any section or any class.” If in the course of the federal period 
Madison’s zeal for federal power died down, his fervor for popular freedom 
went on burning high as ever. 

This is attested in his sympathy with the French Revolution and in many 
other ways as well but in none more striking than in his leadership of congres- 
sional opposition to the measures of Alexander Hamilton. In this leadership 
Madison found himself defending “veterans and other small fry .. . the America 
of wayside life . . . against organizec commercial and financial interests with 
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the government as their instrument. The result,” says Brant, “was to make him 
the fusing agent” of what was to become the Jeffersonian Democracy. This reac- 
tion to Hamiltonian Federalism Brant applauds even though it necessitated 
urging the curtailment of those powers which Madison more than any other 
statesman had been responsible for putting into the Constitution. The powers, 
writes Brant, which Madison “helped to confer” Madison “renounced when they 
were perverted to base uses.” 

This comment suggests that the Father of the Constitution had a certain 
noble simplicity of mind or character in spite of his long experience with politics. 
It is astonishing that the author of Federalist No. 10 should not have surmised 
that his collaborators in the enterprise of forming a more perfect Union often 
had interested motives even if he himself did not; and that as Beard has shown 
in his Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy regarded the making of 
the Constitution as the means to the end which Hamilton achieved. In their 
view the Hamiltonian system was a corollary of the Constitution. If that view 
is correct—and Brant except in Madison’s case does not prove the contrary— 
then Hamilton and his partisans, far from perverting power, merely applied it 
to the uses it had been designed for. This renders plausible the doctrine that the 
constitution-making of 1787 was the Thermidor of the American Revolution, 
though neither Brant nor Madison views it in that light. While taking Beard’s 
An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States into account, 
Brant yet chooses to emphasize rather the generous than the interested motives 
of the framers; and he can therefore logically refrain from chiding the Father 
of the Constitution for not foreseeing that as such he was almost bound to become 
the Grandfather of the Hamiltonian system. Though neither he nor Madison 
uses the term, it is the erection of that system that both apparently regard as the 
American Thermidor. It would have been apt had Madison called that develop- 
ment by that name; for it cut off his career, at least for the time being, as a 
federal-democratic statesman almost as neatly as the guillotine cut off the head 
of Robespierre. The propriety of the term would have been enhanced by the 
fact that the French minister, Fauchet, “writing to his government, paid Madison 
the highest tribute in his power: ‘Madison, le Robespierre des Etats-Unis.’” 
Fauchet probably meant that Madison like the French leader was, despite his 
abilities, a bit academic; despite his defects, idealistic, virtuous, incorruptible. 

Whether idealists always understand so well as they believe they do that 
elusive thing called the public interest is a question which we think that Brant 
should have ventilated in this volume more than he has. It is conceivable that 
once in a while men like Hamilton may understand it better; that once in a while 
the public interest may coincide with the interest of the few rather than with 
that of the many and that the establishment of both the Constitution itself and 
its Hamiltonian corollary is an example of an occasion when it did. That is not 
to say, however, that it always does; or that in doing so, in 1787 and in 1789-91, 
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it imposed upon the many a regime that they found really objectionable. If they 
had they could have repudiated it before they did, if indeed that generation ever 
repudiated it at all. The party which Madison called forth out of opposition to 
Hamilton and which Jefferson led to victory in 1800 touched the Hamiltonian 
system very lightly; and the United Stetes Bank, one of its more obnoxious fea- 
tures, Madison himself as President would one day give his blessing to as an insti- 
tution of proved utility, But that is to anticipate the fourth and perhaps the fifth 
volume of this massive biography. 


University of Buffalo Joun T. Horton 


LE SECRET DE JUNIPERO SERRA, FONDATEUR DE LA CALIFOR- 
NIE-NOUVELLE, 1769-1784. In two volumes. By Charles ]. G. Maximin 
Piette, O.F.M. (Washington, D.C.: Academy of American Franciscan History. 


1949. Pp. 480; 595. $6.00.) 


Some great Christians because of the undiluted excellence of their qualities 
have enjoyed a fame which has leaped over the barriers arising from partisan 
limitations. Amidst human divisions these men belong to humanity itself. Such 
was the Italian of Umbria, Francis of Assisi, and such too was his spiritual son, 
the Spaniard of Mallorca and greatest of Westerners, Fray Junípero Serra. The 
“secret” of the man’s greatness is divulged in these two volumes written by a 
Belgian confrère, the late Charles Maximin Piette. 

This biography places colonial and western historians in debt to its author. 
For almost a decade Father Piette traveled in two hemispheres and hunted 
assiduously in archives for the documents, many hitherto unknown, which make 
up the substance of these volumes. The letters of Serra here newly revealed 
shed light upon the inner man and upon the stage where he played out his 
mortal role. Letters of fellow missioraries, viceroys, governors, captains give 
added illumination. Points of early California history or details of Serra’s life 
doubted or called in question by one or another historian (including this reviewer) 
are here confirmed by the accumulation of documentary evidence. The appearance 
of the San Antonio, fat with provisions for the starving colony at San Diego, 
after nine days of prayer and after Governor Portolá had wisely decided to 
abandon the settlement, is among such incidents. The thing was not a figment 
of imagination which the biographer Palóu set down to enhance a reputation 
for sanctity. The details of Serra’s death (1784) and his behavior at the end 
demonstrating greatness of spirit could be considered the exaggerations of an 
ardent and admiring biographer. The evidence of other documents here offered 
dispels the illusion. But the chief value of this new evidence lies in the revelation 
of the “secret”—the high and peerless quality of Serra’s soul. 

Some may call these volumes a callection of letters linked together by the 
author’s too meager narrative, and it is true that the numerous and long quota- 
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tions clog and clutter the flowing and lucid quality of the authors style. Yet, 
so many of the letters are of such excellence and their introduction and interpreta- 
tion are so intelligently humane that the historian, at least, and the student of 
human nature would not have it otherwise. It is true that Father Piette was an 
ardent admirer, but he does not fall into the classical one-sidedness and unrealism 
of this attitude. On the one hand, the qualities of Serra were well nigh beyond 
exaggeration; on the other, governors of Alta California like Rivera and Fages, 
men of many human weaknesses, receive just and sympathetic interpretation. 
The character portrayal of Rivera is particularly fine. Objectivity is shown too 
in the narrative of a quarrel which broke out within the Franciscan family when 
the Jaliscan friars tried to wrest the rocks of Lower California from their brethren 
of San Fernando. Philosophical reflections strewn throughout the pages tend 
to enrich them though some may object to this in a work of scientific import. 
Déserving of criticism is the lack of more exact and satisfying reference to the 
documents, while the volumes cry out for an index. 


University of San Francisco Perer Masten Dunne, S. J. 


VERMONT IN QUANDARY, 1763-1825. By Chilton Williamson, Assistant 
Professor of History, Barnard College, Columbia University. [Growth of 
Vermont, Volume IV.] (Montpelier: Vermont Historical Society. 1949. Pp. 
xiv, 318.) 


Tue commercial dependence upon the St. Lawrence waterway of western 
Vermont, where the dominant founding fathers of that state mostly lived, and 
the influence of this dependence upon the course of Vermont history are the 
major themes of this volume. Beginning with the New Hampshire grants in the 
1760s amid a scene of pioneer settlement, land speculation, and interprovincial 
rivalry, the story ends in the 1820’s when the Champlain Canal effectively 
diverted the trade of western Vermont from the St. Lawrence to the Hudson. 

The “quandary” of Vermont was implicit in the efforts of its people “to 
reconcile their political affiliations with their commercial connections.” The 
problem first arose in 1775 when the men of the Green Mountains impulsively 
sided with the rebelling colonies and participated in a vain effort to bring the 
commercial area of the St. Lawrence under American control. Soon thereafter 
the Republic of Vermont was erected, independent of both New York State 
and of Great Britain. The brash young republic waited fourteen years, however, 
to be admitted to the United States. Rebuffed on the south, the Vermont leaders 
entertained proposals during 1780-83 from the British in Canada for reunion. In 
two chapters on the Haldimand negotiations the author rightly shows that the 
Vermont leaders seriously considered rejoining Great Britain and were probably 
only deterred by uncertainty of the outcome of the struggle. 

At the close of the war Vermont was outside British territory but was not yet 
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federated with the United States so that the quandary remained. Half the vorume 
deals with this later period and much new material is ably presented. Ira Allen 
and his loyalist brother Levi, in a £nal burst of activity, strove with some success 
to reopen the channels of trad= between Vermont and Canada. Vermont enter- 
prise subsequently penetrated Canada by land speculation and settlement, partic- 
ipation in the business boom of the Napoleonic wars, smuggling during the 
embargo and the War of 1812, and by postwar trade. But the opening of the 
Champlain and Erie Canals gave western Vermont a superior market in New 
York. : 

Professor Williamson has produced a useful and stimulating, although 
admittedly not a definitive, bock that does a service for Vermont not unlike what 
D. G. Creighton’s The Commercial Empire of the St. Lawrence, 1760-1850, 
did for Canada. Emphasis on geographic factors is admirable. In interpretation 
some may not be in accord with the air of finality that the author displays ‘at 
times and wish that he had used more qualifications. The indiscriminate use 
throughout of the term, “the Allens” is unfortunate as it is often inexact and it 
ignores at times others of the governing faction. The format is pleasing; the maps 
—some by Earle Newton—are excellent. The volume is a notable addition to the 
“Growth of Vermont” series. 


Hamline University CLARENCE W. RIFE 


EXPERIMENT IN INDEPENDENCE: NEW JERSEY IN THE CRITICAL 
PERIOD, 1781-1789. By Richard P. McCormick. [Rutgers Studies in His- 
tory, No. 6.] (New Brunswick: Ruzgers University Press. 1950. Pp. xiii, 338. 
$4.00.) 


Ir is a startling commentary on American scholarship that we have had to 
wait until the publication af this book for an adequate scholarly history of 
even one of the thirteen states during the Confederation period. Such histories 
as we do have are of varying degrees of inadequacy and inaccuracy and add 
little or nothing to our understanding. McCormick’s work is based on thorough 
research, much of it in unused. materials, and it is remarkably free from so many 
of the assumptions concerning the period which have little to recommend them 
except their antiquity. Instead, McCormick recognizes, as the title indicates, that 
this was an “experiment in irdependeace.” The majority of New Jersey voters 
could do as they pleased without cuts:de interference or control like that from 
Great Britain before 1776 and from the central government after 1789. 

While there are many similarities between New Jersey and the other states, 
there are also many unique things born of New Jersey’s history and of her 
experiences in the Revolution, Thus while there were “radicals” and “conser- 
vatives,” they did not always bzhave as did similar groups in other states. Perhaps * 
the most illuminating part of the book is the account of how New Jersey’s debt 
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problem affected its politics. New Jersey paid interest on both the state debt and 
on the large holdings of national debt owned by its citizens. This meant a heavy 
burden of taxation. Hence New Jersey leaders of all shades of opinion consistently 
supported the grant of an independent income to Congress in the hope that the 
state could unload its burden upon the central government. Of course, as ‘in 
other states, New Jersey “conservatives” looked to the creation of a powerful 
central government as a means of checking the “democratical excesses” of the 
state legislatures, but it was the burden of debt and taxation that was the main 
reason there was virtually no opposition to the adoption of the Constitution of 
1787 in New Jersey. 

New Jersey was unique again in that the legislature supported the debtors 
as well as the creditors. It set up a loan office go that debtors could get money 
to pay both their debts and taxes and the scheme did not work badly. One might 
give other examples of new facts and new ideas to be found in this book: for 
instance, the account of the futile efforts of the legislature to create a foreign 
trade where none existed. It should dispel once and for all the old myth about 
“trade barriers” which is chanted over and over, even in the pages of this 
magazine. The book should be read by all those who find it necessary to generalize 
about the period. In addition, it should stimulate the writing of adequate his- 
tories of the remaining twelve states during the Confederation. 


University of Wisconsin MERRILL JENSEN 


THE CORPORATION IN NEW JERSEY: BUSINESS AND POLITICS, 1791- 
1875. By John W. Cadman, Jr. [Studies in Economic History, published in 
co-operation with the Committee on Research in Economic History, Social 
Science Research Council.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1949. 
Pp. xiv, 462. $6.00.) 


Losr in the institutional shadowland between law and economics, the corpora- 
tion has only recently received extended treatment at the hands of historians. 
There are still substantial gaps in our knowledge of its evolution. The develop- 
ment in New Jersey is particularly worthy of investigation for the liberal policy 
of that state in the last quarter of the nineteenth century had significant conse- 
quences for the whole national economy. 

Unhappily Mr. Cadman’s study of the early history of the Jersey corporation 
adds not much to our understanding. He has diligently catalogued the provisions 
of a great many charters and traced some of the superficial changes of procedure 
and form. But he has not even touched on the fundamental problem of the 
social and economic role of the corporation. 

Mr. Cadman runs agrief with the assumption that the corporation of 1791 
was essentially the same as that of 1875. Disregarding the terms actually used 
at the earlier date, he defines the corporation so as “to include all profit-seeking 
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enterprises chartered by the szate” (al:hough two sentences later he admits of 
two arbitrary exceptions [p. xi:]). An open-minded examination of the very first 
such organization in New Jersey, the Society for Establishing Useful Manufac- 
tures, would have displayed the inadequacy of that definition. But the treatment 
is not open-minded and from the start is stopped from confronting the most 
significant question of all, how an institution set up to operate as a body politic, 
an agency of government, was converted into a private, profit-making body. 

Two specific illustrations will -evezl the consequences of reading back into 
its formative stages, the later features of the corporation. Mr. Cadman argues 
(pp. 376 ff.) that the corpozaze charter was frora the start held an irrepealable 
contract not subject to alteration by the legislature. He cites in support the 
failure of a succession of attempts to amend charters, quoting the arguments 
of those who opposed such strempts. Of course, the very fact that the issue was 
raised again and again indicates that the cutcome was by no means clear at the 
time; and other states did modify acts oz incorporation freely until the Dart- 
mouth College Case of 1819. The crucial question is why New Jersey did not. 
But Mr. Cadman cannot even see that this is a question. 

He goes astray also in dealing with the liability of members of a corporation 
in its lifetime for its unpaid debts. In 1945 this reviewer collaborated in an 
article which demonstrated chat stockholders were accounted liable at the 
opening of the nineteenth cenzury end remained so until a series of judicial deci- 
sions in the next two decades relieved tkem of that responsibility (Journal of 
Economic History, Y, 1 £.). Mr. Cadman acknowledges the existence of that 
article. Yet he neither accepts nor disputes, but disregards, its evidence (p. 41) 
and holds to the view that limited liab:lity was there from the start. His evidence 
is most dubious—a textbook opirion of 1832, long after the issue was settled 
in the courts; six petitions not one of which deals with liability and five of which 
come after 1820; and one mining char:er in which a proviso for limited liability 
was expressly made. In addition he confuses two entirely different subjects, liability 
in the case of going corporations capable of levying on the property of their 
members and lability in the case of dissclved corporations (p. 341). 

The men of the early nineteenth century were more aware of the tenuousness 
of their own ideas on the subject. In an early decision involving the bank tax 
and touching on the nature of the corporation, the New Jersey court pointed 
out, “This is certainly a new question in this State, and the Court, in making 
up their opinion, cannot have the benefit of former decisions” (Den, State v. 
Holmes et al., 3 NJ. Law Reports, 600, 604). It would be well were historians 
as conscious of the changing character of the institutions with which they deal. 


Harvard University Oscar HANDLIN 


THE OLD OREGON COUNTRY: A HISTORY OF FRONTIER TRADE, 
TRANSPORTATION, AND TRAVEL. By Oscar Osburn Winther, Depart- 
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ment of History, Indiana University. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press. 1950. Pp. xvi, 348. $7.50.) 


Tue greater part of this book has already appeared in the author's earlier 
work, The Great Northwest (New York, 1947). Professor Winther acknowledges 
the fact in his preface and expresses the hope that “the more extended and 
detailed treatment here, with accompanying documentation, will be of added 
value to the readers.” The introductory chapter is new and much of the one 
on steamboating. At other points quotations and descriptive passages have been 
interpolated. Footnotes and bibliography make the book more useful for reference 
purposes than the textbook version. The reproductions of contemporary maps 
are welcome, though in some cases they are reduced in size so severely that they 
must be read under a glass. A number of good illustrations are included, most 
of them from the private collection of Donald Bates of Portland and from the 
Provincial Archives of British Columbia. The index is adequate. ; 

Since the author is bringing together here the results of research published 
elsewhere, it is probably inevitable that the work should bear the marks of 
paste and scissors. It is regrettable nonetheless that literary construction of this 
kind should blind the eye to the problems and the possibilities of the subject 
that is being presented. 

This is true particularly in the latter part of the book where the author 
traces the routes and describes the modes of travel but attempts nothing more 
than the barest outline of the regional economy that was developing. Agriculture 
and commerce were intimately related in this region as elsewhere, and they 
deserve a closer economic analysis than Professor Winther gives them. Portland’s 
role as a frontier ‘metropolis is nowhere brought into clear focus, though there 
are a number of incidental references to it. The railroads, which were to integrate 
the region with the rest of the country, are treated in cursory and half-hearted 
fashion, and this final chapter, which might well point out the climax of one 
historical era and suggest the beginning of a new one, is actually one of the 
weakest in the book. 

These are matters which are important to an understanding of the course 
of westward expansion in the Pacific Northwest. One could wish that Dr. Winther 
had made a fresh approach, and that he had given more thought to them before 
offering a second book so closely related to the first. 


University of Washington CuarLes M. GATES 
THE TRANSCENDENTALISTS: AN ANTHOLOGY. Edited by Perry Miller. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1950. Pp. xvii, 521. $6.50.) 


Hisrorrans have entertained reasonable doubts about the role social and 
cultural records can properly play in their field. They have feared the multiplica- 
tion of windy and futile materials which neither add to knowledge nor refine 
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perspective. Unfortunately, too intense a ceution on their part has occasionally 
encouraged this very same tendency. Consider historians who recommend Howard 
Fast’s fiction with too little rega-d to the question of whether it is true to historical 
fact, let alone human nature. Cons:der, again, the references in numerous texts 
to fiction by William Allen White which ought better to be dismissed as merely 
poor. Inartistic work can represent < variety of social ideas and tendencies; but to 
list White’s fiction blandly in a sequence with, let us say, that of Dreiser, the Amer- 
ican Winston Churchill, Cather, David Graham Phillips, and Edith Wharton is 
not only to display a lack of discrimination; it is to miss much of the intellectual 
history of the past fifty years. Must a Historian, then, add cultural specialties to 
his other accomplishments? Not at all. Not necessarily. He should, however, 
tread lightly where he cannot walk with authority. And he can encourage rap- 
port between the cultural disciplines and the historical discipline—a rapport 
from which both can gain. 

Historians who resign aesthetics to the modern new critics would neverthe- 
less probably agree that transcendentalism deserves mention in any American 
history course. Our problem is to avoid baralities and become increasingly adept 
at relating this intellectual’ movement to the general circumstances which fostered 
it. Professor Miller’s book deserves the most careful consideration in this con- 
nection. Not only does it provide a wealth of transcendentalist writing, some 
of it new and all of it sensitively selected and organized, but, on another level, 
it provides, in the form of biograpkical vignettes and ‘precise introductory 
material, a running history of the movement, from its beginnings in antimechanis- 
tic and Unitarian doctrines, through the desp currents of feeling and experiment 
stirred by such figures as Orestes A. Brownson, George Ripley, Theodore Parker, 
and Amos B. Alcott, as well as the more familiar Emerson and Thoreau. The 
fundamental point which the editor makes clear is that transcendentalism was 
more than a literary movement, and its advocates more than literary ornaments 
of the time. Their roots were in religious dissent, they helped to reassert the 
significance of ‘the individual, and theiz aim was deeds as well as doctrine. The 
editor skillfully leads the reader through their heavy, and sometimes turgid, 
speculations, to show the force of the movement and its native significance. 

They were hardly popular spokesmen and experimenters, though several 
achieved fame or notoriety. Their controversies relating to Locke, Kant, Cousin, 
and Goethe were not calculated to catch readers of the penny press. They were 
relatively few, and not representative of the several sections of the country. Yet 
they were rooted in their times, and important ta them, as certainly as any more 
popular reformer or agitator. And here it seems to me the historian could 
supplement the labors of Professor Miller with genuine effect. What connection, 
he could ask, if any, may he found between transcendentalists and the more popu- 
lar leaders of action and opirion in the pre-Civil War era? What do Alcott’s 
educational theories tell us about the more influential ones of Mann and Barnard? 
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What light does Brownson’s working-class perspective throw on that of Wright 
and Owen? How do Ribley's social experiments compare with those of the 
Greeley he later joined? What did a variety of transcendentalists, from Parker 
to Thoreau, add or not add to the antislavery movement, as compared, let us say, 
to Henry Ward Beecher, on the one hand, and Garrison, on the other? The 
intellectual is not necessarily an exotic, and the transcendentalists, for all their 
exalted prose, were Yankees first. The fact needs to be better understood. But 
it cannot be understood apart from transcendentalism in its intellectual aspects. 
Professor Miller’s book could conceivably help to clarify this point. 


Antioch College | Louis Fier 


ANDREW STEVENSON, DEMOCRAT AND DIPLOMAT, 1785-1857. By 
Francis Fry Wayland, Professor of History, Wagner College. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1949. Pp. xii, 290. $4.00.) 


Tue subject of this bicgraphy has been relegated to obscurity since his death 
in 1857. Few American historians have taken more than passing note of Andrew 
Stevenson, and it is safe to say that to most historians he was scarcely more than 
a name. His fate was not unlike that of James K. Polk, who was all but forgotten 
until his diary was published in 1910; and yet, like Polk, he was a first-class 
second-string political figure. 

Stevenson was related to some of the leading families of Virginia, a fact 
which assured the young man the personal contacts and the opportunity necessary 
to prove his worth. Stevenson made the most of his favored situation. At the 
age of fifteen, he entered zhe office of Adam Craig, clerk of Henrico County and 

‘of the Hustings Court and Common Council of Richmond, and, while per- 
forming his duties, he studied law, then becoming very quickly a successful lawyer. 
Of more importance, however, his work with Craig brought him in contact with 
the leading Republican politicians of Richmond and of Virginia. This and his 
family connections soon carried him into the state legislature, where he served 
for a number of years, during a considerable portion of which he was speaker 
of the house of delegates. Stevenson’s years in Richmond as a successful lawyer 
and leading member of che legislature gained him ah important place in the 
Richmond “Junto” of the Republican (Democratic) party. From this vantage 
point he was easily elected representative in Congress from the Richmond district. 
He served in Congress fo: fifteen years and was speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for seven, 1827-1834. As speaker during the remaining years of the 
Adams’ administration, Stevenson was the wheelhorse of the Jackson Demo- 
crats, who were making life almost unbearable for Adams. Stevenson was first 
and last a party man, and as such he went down the line for all the measures 
advocated by Jackson. The arbitrary power of recognition and committee appoint- 
ments which the speaker then possessed made it relatively easy for Stevenson 
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to maneuver a bill either off or oa the “sidetrack” in accordance with the approval 
or disapproval of the Jacksonian faction of the party. Stevenson was thus a 
powerful instrument to be used by Old Hickory in the furtherance of his pro- 
gram. Professor Wayland conteads that Stevenson was following his own con- 
victions in doing this; and, though there are those who believe that Stevenson 
was only a tool, it seems to me that Wayland is absolutely right. Stevenson’s 
political philosophy was in close harmony with that of Jackson, thus rendering 
him a sincere and deadly “hatchet man.” 

Though Jackson appointed Stevenson as minister to Great ‘Britain in 1834, 
he served under three other pres.dents—Wan Buren, Harrison, and Tyler. During 
his tenure of office, there were sharp controversies with Great Britain over the 
search and seizure of slavers flying zhe American dag, British interest in Texas, 
and the boundaries of Maine and Oregon. Stevenson upheld the American position 
as well as it was possible; but et the time Great Eritain was unwilling to settle 
any of the questions by compromise, so that Stevenson’s chief function was to 
hold up the American position and at the same time to retain amicable relations 
with Great Britain. He did this remarkably well; and no inconsiderable credit 
is due him in his private capacity as a cultivated and affable gentleman, rather 
than as a diplomat. 

After his return to America, Stevenson devoted the remaining years of his 
life to his law practice, his plantatiors, to furthering the cause of agriculture, and 
to the University of Virginia as a member of the board of visitors and as rector. 

Professor Wayland is to be commended for his thorough, even amazing, job 
of research; he has organized his material with skill and has written his book 
with competence. One might comp'zin, however, about the use of abbreviated 
footnotes—forced on him, no doubt, ty the high cost of printing. 


University of Alabama Frank L. OwsLey 


JOSEPH HENRY: HiS LIFE AND WORK. By Thomas Coulson. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1c50. Pp. 332. $5.00.) 


Joseren Henry is just as impcrtant a Égure in tke history of American science 
as Franklin. Despite his quasi-official position as secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution and as the outstand_ng American experimental physicist of his day 
(he was born either in 1797 or 1799 and died in 1878) the general reading public 
has remained indifferent to Herry. His own reticence may be the reason. It has 
remained for Mr. Coulson to give us the first complete, critical biography— 
complete in the sense that it includes not only what has been published before 
but much more that is contained in unpublished letters and other documents 
that survived a fire in the Smithsonian Institution which destroyed notebooks 
and other documents of inestimable historical importance. 

Henry's life falls naturally into three periods. There was the Albany period, 
which includes his boyhood, his student days and professorship at the Albany 
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Academy, his great discoveries in electromagnetism; there was the Princeton 
period, with more experimenting and with proof that an electromagnetic tele- 
graph was practical, an anticipation of his own work to which the overrated 
Morse never reconciled himself; and there was the Smithsonian period during 
which Henry not only built up a scientific center but served as scientific con- 
sultant to the government and unexpectedly flowered into an able administrator. 

Faraday and Henry had so much in common as scientists and as men that it 
is impossible to discuss the one without discussing the other. Both discovered 
electromagnetic induction and self-induction; both were largely self-taught, 
though Henry did study at the Albany Academy; both spurned material gain; 
both declined to patent inventions that might have been the basis of fortunes; 
both were deeply religious and did their best to practice what they believed; both 
contented themselves with discovering and recording isolated phenomena, though 
Faraday saw more clearly than did Henry the theoretical significance of electro- 
magnetic induction. 

It would be a mistake to think of Henry only as the discoverer of electromag- 
netic induction and self-induction. So with Faraday. Both men interested them- 
selves in natural phenomena whether they were electrical or not. Yet it cannot be 
denied that the independent discovery of electromagnetic induction by Faraday 
and Henry was probably the greatest achievement in the physical sciences of the 
nineteenth century. Out of that discovery came all our electrical apparatus, the 
Maxwellian conception of the now outmoded ether, the electromagnetic theory 
of radiation, and eventually the latter-day conception of matter. Any biography 
of either Henry or Faraday must be devoted largely to electromagnetism. 

Electricity had engaged physicists ever since the friction machine was invented 
to generate static electricity and the Leyden jar was used to store it. After 
Franklin not much progress could be made until Volta invented his famous 
“pile” which made it possible to experiment with electric currents. Without an 
electric current there could be no electromagnet, hence no phenomenon of electro- 
magnetic induction. Given the “pile” every physicist in Europe and America 
was bound to experiment with currents. There was also bound to be a certain 
amount of simultaneous and independent discovery, and this is exactly what 
happened in induction and self-induction—phenomena with which the names 
of both Faraday and Henry are linked. 

Those who know their physics will probably agree with Mr. Coulson’s estimate 
of Henry’s place in science, How is that place to be judged? Mr. Coulson properly 
compares what was happening in English and American laboratories while Fara- 
day and Henry were at their best. In both countries Newtonian mechanics ruled 
physics. Henry could not shake off this influence. Faraday did so partially. He 
was no mathematician, yet he thought as one. To him we owe the mathematical 
conception of lines of force along which electromagnetism acts and of the field, 
which was later to be highly developed by Einstein. 

Whether or not Henry could have emulated Maxwell in mathematically 
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developing the ether as a carrier of ali electromagnetic wave lengths, from X rays 
to radio waves, is doubtful. Much more was needed than Henry’s knowledge of 
calculus. Besides, Maxwell was a creative mathematical physicist, which Henry 
never was. So, as Mr. Coulson puts iz, Henry “like a child went on asking ‘why?’ 
without seeking a final answer.” Eecause of this naïveté and a curiosity that 
forced him always to take up something new, Henry’s “scientific life was a series 
of beginnings.” 

Henry belongs to the pioneering period of American history—the period when 
the country west of the Alleghenies was explored and opened by men like Fré- 
mont, when California’s resources were discovered and a beginning was made 
in exploiting them. American experimental science passed through a similar 
period of pioneering, so that Henry, the physicist, may well be classed with the 
woodsmen and surveyors who forced their way through the wilderness. It is 
the trail-blazing Henry whose life and works Mr. Coulson has studied with much 
profit, and it is as a trail-blazer in the American tradition that Henry should be 
respected and admired. 


New York City WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


THE STORY OF THE MEXICAN WAR. By Robert Selph Henry. (Indianapo- 
lis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1950. Pp. 424. $4.50.) 


In this work the author has succeeded in condensing within the covers of a 
single, tightly written volume, the complex and colorful tale of our first adven- 
ture, on a large scale, in fereign war and territorial conquest. As the title sug- 
gests, the treatment is popular. The steady flow of the narrative is seldom 
interrupted by either critical or commendatory examination of personalities, events, 
or actions. The result is a sound, pleasantly readable recital of the war with 
Mexico. The numerous bypaths into which the military and diplomatic operations 
of the war tended to divagate are all explored in sufficient detail to bring them 
into proper perspective and indicate their relative importance, Mr. Henry’s descrip- 
tions of the campaigns and the eight major engagements are models of simplicity, 
well within the comprehension of ary high school student with two years service 
in the R.O.T.C. Civilian or military students well acquainted with the subject 
will discover little that is factually new to them or freshly interpreted. 

The author was fortunate in that his source materials had already been located, 
assembled, and evaluated by a distinguished and fakulously industrious researcher. 
It is probable that every book, pampklet, newspaper, diary, or collection of 
letters touching the subjecz of the Mexican War is listed in Justin Smith’s 
bibliography. «Although Bernard DeVotc takes a dim view of some of the con- 
clusions which Professer Smith reached on the basis of his thorough investigations, 
Mr. Henry appears to agree in the ma:n with tke findings of the Dartmouth 
scholar. It was recently asserted in these columns that “an essential factor in the 
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writing of military history is an appropriate respect for the enemy.” Until Smith’s 
two volumes appeared some thirty years ago that essential factor had been very 
generally overlooked or ignored by' American writers who chronicled the cam- 
paigns of Taylor and Scott. Mr. Henry has, for the most part, faithfully followed 
the broad trail blazed by Professor Smith. The plucky Mexican soldiers, whose 
numerical superiority in every battle did not save them from honorable defeat, 
are given full marks for most of the military virtues other than generalship. 

The treatment of Winfield Scott is carefully objective with only superficial 
critical appraisal of his battlefield tactics. That of Taylor is, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, over-lenient. President Polk is presented in a light that suggests that 
Professor McCormac’s views of the character of that statesman have impressed 
„the author. Mr. Henry has not failed to indicate, whenever he mentions an 
officer of the American Army, the role which that officer was later to assume in 
either the Union or Confederate forces. The reader is not permitted to forget 
for a moment that the battlefields of the Mexican War were the schoolrooms 
where the future corps, division, and army commanders in blue or grey received 
their basic training. 

The documentation is rather full and is conveniently placed at the end of 
the chapter. It would be interesting, however, to know the sources of some state- 
ments offered without the support of citations. The maps, so-called, are simple 
sketches stripped to the bone in order to afford elementary visual aid to the 
general reader. Some of them are without scales, others lack even the meridian 
line arrow. For the campaign in New Mexico and for Wool’s and Doniphan’s 
celebrated marches, described in detail in the text, there is not even a route 
sketch. The illustrations are reproductions of the crude woodcuts which first 
appeared in a “history” of the war published in 1848 and add little to the book’s 
interest. An excellent and useful synoptic table of events is included as an 
appendix. 

Very few errors are detected except in the case of Spanish words misspelled, 
wrongly accented, or not accented at all. An obispado (p. 145) is a bishopric, 
and not a bishop’s palace (obispalia). 

The reader who knows or remembers little about the war and would like to 
learn more without too much study, will find the story here set forth in a form 
easy to digest and told with freshness and good humor. For the military student 
the book provides a first-rate refresher course in a subject which never fails to 
stimulate his imagination and renew pride in his profession. 


San Diego, California CHarzes WinsLow ELLiorr 
CAPTAIN SAM GRANT. By Lloyd Lewis. (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 1950. Pp. 512. $6.00.) 


LETTERS FROM LLOYD LEWIS SHOWING STEPS IN THE RESEARCH 
FOR HIS BIOGRAPHY OF U. S. GRANT. With an Introduction by 
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Robert Maynard Hutchins. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1950. Pp. 83. 
$2.00.) 


“I po wish this would clcse. If we have to fight I would like to do it all at 
once and then make friends.” So wrote Lieutenant Ulysses Grant to Julia Dent, 
his fiancée. It was September 6, 1845, and “Sam” Grant was in the small army 
Zachary Taylor was leading against the strong Mexican position at Monterrey. 
For regulars as well as volunteers the march from Matamoras had been grueling. 
But not a word did the young officer—who thought the war not only unjust 
but a slow one, there having been cnly wo battles in five months—say about his 
heavy duties as quartermaster, or the hardships. It was about uncultivated land, 
poor houses, and general poverty that he reported. 

The quotation above is from < hitherto unpublished letter furnished by 
General Ulysses S. Grant Ul, such letters being one of the new sources used by 
Lewis in his superb book. More than enyone else Lloyd Lewis realized that to 
understand Grant one must sta-t at the beginning, and in his search for material 
he was zealous and indefatigable. He takes the reader back to the general’s grand- 
father, Captain Noah Grant, veteran of the Revolution, father of two sets of 
children, a popular and well-educated cobbler, and something of a practicing 
frontier liberal on the subject of abstinence. “I want everything to be in terms 
of personality—the convergerce of cther personalities on Grant and vice versa,” 
wrote Lewis in one of the letters. Not only did he succeed in that but equally 
well did he fulfill the desire to make his biography appear like a story that 
happened to be true. 

Lewis did not believe that the statements of the father, Jesse Grant, about his 
son were as unreliable as some have thought, and in the boy’s early years at 
Georgetown, Ohio, as well as in those at West Point—where it is not a father or 
neighbors that give testimony—one szes characteristic traits of the general emerge. 
In the academy chapters one becomes acquainted with future important Federal 
and Confederate officers. More are met in the Mexican War, revealing in camp, ` 
on the march, and in battle their characteristics as men and soldiers. About a 
third of the book is devoted to the war, not too much considering its importance, 
and since Grant was in all the battles except Buena Vista—and no one seemingly 
was in all—one gets a good impression of that conflict, with emphasis on the 
actors, the country, and its people. 

Grant’s service in Oregon and Califernia is treated very sympathetically, with- 
out glossing over incidents that led to his resignation from the army. Stories are 
contradictory, with only a few definite facts. “No mention of any arrest was 
on the books,” says Lewis. The farm and St. Louis years are full of pathos. 
Many things contributed to failure or the farm: ague, a national depression, 
poor crops. Though “Sam Grant was becoming the ghost of a soldier,” old army 
friends testified that “he drank nothing but water,” and even when things were 
hard the ex-captain pressed into the reluctant hand of James Longstreet five 
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dollars that Grant alone remembered that he owed. On her part, staunch Julia 
remarked, “We will not always be in this condition.” 

The Galena year is different from that before described. Grant was on his 
way up, for the business in which he was engaged with his brothers was thriving, 
and the newcomer made an impression, for when war came it was to Grant the 
leaders of the town turned, and he became drill-master of the Galena company. 
Behind the recruits, as they marched to the station to entrain for Springfield, 
grip in hand, strode the veteran of hard battles and long marches. If that picture 
stirs, the ending of the next and final chapter does so still more. A great scene 
is portrayed better than ever before. Grant, newly appointed to command of a 
refractory regiment, which has been kindled by the eloquence of John Logan, 
responds to calls of “Speech!” with five words: “Men go to your quarters!” 
Equally telling are Lewis’ concluding words: “They were in the army now.” 

We are to be grateful for the letters not merely because in them Lewis writes 
unrestrainedlv and with infectious enthusiasm but because they give glimpses of 
what would have been in the lamented unwritten volumes. In this connection it 
is to be recalled that he sometimes wrote from unchecked recollection, and made 
statements that would doubtless have been tempered or omitted in the completed 

. work, for instance, the assertion (p. 66) that upon becoming general in chief, 
“Grant begged McClellan to come in.” But there are new points supported and 
argued in the letters themselves. One natural question is: How did the biographer 
of Sherman rate him in comparison with Grant? The answer is unequivocal. 
Sherman got his real military education from Grant. Very interesting is the 
attack upon the fundamental question: Is Grant a mystery? In November, 1947, 
Lewis wrote, “He’s a mystery all right. Sherman knew; Sherman knew better 
than any of them.” A year later he says, “There is no ‘mystery.’” Lewis then 
saw everything explained by the fact that in anything that interested Grant—be 
it mental arithmetic, pistol marksmanship, horses, or swimming—Grant could 
excel, And “whipping the Secessionists was simply a thing that interested him.” 
It seems like oversimplification, and one may wonder if Lewis would have held 
narrowly to it. But no student of Grant will ever get that statement out of his 
mind. 


Indiana University KennetH P. WiLLIams 


A HISTORY OF THE OLD SOUTH. By Clement Eaton, Professor of History, 
University of Kentucky. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. ix, 636. 
$7.00.) 


Tuts is a thoughtful and balanced treatment of the Southern states and their 
people from the first settlements to the secession of the lower South in the winter 
of 1860-1861. The integrating theme of the book, as the author explains, “is the 
emergence of a regional culture, created by all classes of Southern society rather 
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than by an elite, aristocratic group.” The first hundred and seventy years of 
Southern history are rather skimped, but from the Revolution on the treatment 
is as full as one could rezsonably expect. Narrative chapters, including several 
dealing with political events, are interspersed with others which discuss the 
economic, social, and intellectual life of the region. The focus on the South does 
not prevent the author from saving enough about other sections to make compari- 
sons possible and to give emphasis to the developments and characteristics of the 
Southern regional culture. . 

In two respects, especizlly, Professor Eaton has served his readers unusually 
well. In the first place, he has sought out and introduced ample concrete illustra- 
tions of nearly all his important gene-alized descriptions of Southern life and 
conditions. In a single volume no longer than this one is and covering as wide a 
range of subject matter as it does, it would have been all too easy to rely upon 
generalization alone. But the author has read widely in private diaries, letters, 
and account books, in manuscript and in print, and has drawn freely upon these 
materials for specific examples of individual experiences under the conditions 
he is describing. Thus his pictures of society at all levels and in all portions of 
the South are realistic and convincing. In the second place, he has been careful 
to present both sides on all questions about which there is substantial disagreement 
among historians. On such topics as the effect cf the British trade laws in the 
Southern colonies or the economic vitality of slavery on the eve of the Civil 
War, to cite but two examples, he states fairly the divergent views of the out- 
standing authorities so that the reader may judge them for himself. This willing- 
ness to recognize and present differing historical opinion is a notable feature of 
the book. 

In his own interpretations, Professor Eaton usually steers a middle course. 
True, he can be outspoken when he so wishes: the conflict with Mexico was a 
“war of conquest” and “an adverture in imperialism of the South in partner- 
ship with the restless inhabitants of the West.” Very occasionally he describes 
men or events in terms which some equally fair-minded readers might question: 
Senator Sumner’s vitriolic speech attacking Senator Butler was “a disgraceful 
exhibition,” but the physical beating which Preston Brooks administered to 
Sumner in retaliation was apparently no more than “undoubtedly a mistake.” 
In general, however, the author is eminently just to both sides in the sectional 
controversy. The fire-eaters cf the South share with the abolitionists of the North 
the responsibility for emotionalizing the issue to the point where compromise 
was no longer possible. And, unlike scme writers, he recognizes clearly that the 
slavery question was peculiarly difficult because it involved in a fundamental 
way both moral and economi: problems. 

Beneath the emotionalism that the sectional controversy engendered lay the 
fact that the South had created its own particular culture, the description and 
evaluation of which is the central subject of the book. As one manifestation of 
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the romantic nationalism currer” in the mid-nineteenth century, Southern culture 
had transformed the region by 1860 into a “new nation.” The evolution of this 
Southern nation down to the time of its great stroke for political independence 
has seldom if ever before been described in a single volume with such a happy 
combination of thoroughness, objectivity, and sympathetic understanding. 


Yale University : Lzonarp W. LABAREE 


A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH BE- 
FORE 1860. In five volumes. Edited by Edgar W. Knight. Volume II, TO- 
WARD EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENCE. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1950. Pp. ix, 603. $12.50.) ` 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN GEORGIA. By Dorothy Orr. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1950. Pp. xiv, 463. $6.00.) 


THE need for adequate printed collections of source material and of a sufficient 
number of acceptable monographs developing, in definitive terms, limited areas 
of the field, has long been a major requirement of those interested in the intellectual 
history of the United States. Two volumes published this year attempt, with 
respect to the South, to fill this void. Professor Edgar W. Knight continues his 
ambitious effort to provide a documentary history of education in the ante-bellum 
South, while Miss Dorothy Orr approaches the problem from the vantage point 
of one state. 

Compilations of source materials for American educational history have been 
produced before—notably by Monroe and by Cubberley—and collections of 
Southern educational sources have been put into print by Coon and by Eby. 
Nothing, however, as comprehensive as Professor Knight’s contemplated five- 
volume series has been attempted before. It represents an important contribution 
toward an American Monumenta paedagogica. We need similarly thorough and 
scholarly source collections for other regions and other periods. 

The main theme of the present volume may be surmised from its title, Toward 
Educational Independence. The emphasis is upon the growing opposition to 
intellectual dependence on Europe during the early years of the Republic, an 
opposition which “tended to stimulate active interest in native and democratic 
educational plans and arrangements for this country” (p. v). This dominant 
tendency is illustrated by a great wealth and variety of documents. Many of 
these, such as the early provisions for schools in the Southern states or the views 
on education of a host of Southern notables, are available in print elsewhere but 
only in obscure and inaccessible sources. A few, such as the pertinent letters of 
Jedidiah Morse, have apparently never been published before. Professor Knight’s 
brief and incisive editorial comments are very helpful in placing all of these in 
their proper social and historical setting. 

Miss Orr's volume, although not of this same high quality, is nevertheless our 
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first full-length history of education in Georgia. The work by Charles Edgeworth 
Jones, which appeared in 1839, weas reither so complete nor so detailed as this one. 
E, Merton Coulter's excellent College Life in the Old South, published in 1928, 
concentrated its attention upon the early cevelopment of the University of Georgia. 

Miss Orr emphasizes, as her principal thesis, the economic obstacles which 
stood in the way of educational development in Georgia. She sees “the financial 
factor” as the most important restraining influence. The panic of 1837 crushed the 
first feeble efforts of an “enlightened minority,” organized in the Georgia Teachers 
Society, who had “caught the vision of popular education.” It was not until 1873 
that substantial success was achieved in beginning a free public system of common 
schools in Georgia. 

The book is based on an extensive exploration of original sources. It is to be 
regretted, however, that the author does not make more of an effort to relate the 
local developments she treats to the grea: issues in modern society and education 
which alone give them meaning. One fails to see the wood for the trees. All the 
facts are there, but the social, political, and economic forces which explain them 
are not made clear. This does not, however, preclude a somewhat questionable 
frame of reference indicated by the author's statement that “the year 1883 was 
a turning point for the better in many respects” because the Civil Rights Bill 
was declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court (p. 238). 

Both Professor Knight and Miss Crr have produced books which should prove 
useful for workers in educational history, but the former's admirable and scholarly 
volume is clearly the superior. This is so because it is broadly conceived in terms 
of its social and intellectual context and Cisplays a firm grasp of the basic patterns 
in the history of American civilization. 


Harvard University S. WiLLis Rupy 


NATIONALISM AND SECTIONALISM IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 1852-1860: 
A STUDY OF THE MOVEMENT FOR SOUTHERN INDEPENDENCE. 
By Harold S. Schultz. (Durham: Duke University Press. 1950. Pp. x, 259. 
$4.50.) 


Harotp S. Schultz in this book, subtitled A Study of the Movement for 
Southern Independence, declines to sav that slavery was the cause of the Civil War. 
Yet, as by charts, graphs, and vital statistics he shows the correlation between 
disunionist sentiment and slave ownerskip, his every finding points to the con- 
clusion that, whether as economic fect or emotional symbol, slavery had become 
the central issue, the test case for Southern “freedom.” 

South Carolina in 1850 was like a ship without a captain. Calhoun was dead. 
- The leadership was divided inte secessionists and “conditional unionists,” united 
only in the belief that abolitionism would drive the state from the Union. Calhoun 
had welded the divergent groups inta one—by threat of force had striven to compel 
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Northern recognition of Southern “rights.” Now his ends were confused with his 
means. His call for unity was echoed by the insurgents, not to awe the North into 
submission but to lead the South into secession. 

With lucid style and impeccable scholarship, Professor Schultz throws new 
light on these little-known years before secession. By implication, he shows the 
parallel between enforced abolition and enforced civil rights, the Old South and 
the New, without sanctuary in either political party. His book is more than a study 
of the secessionist movement; it foreshadows the entire Confederacy. The seeds of 
death were in the new nation at its birth—in the discords and differences that 
would rend the Confederacy apart. 

Symbolic are the sharp-edged portraits of the warring leaders: the “Harry 
Hotspur,” Lawrence Keitt; the politician, James Orr; the “moderate,” Christopher 
Memminger. Yet Professor Schultz asserts that all South Carolina was hot for 
conflict, that even “unionists” like Benjamin Perry would have preferred secession 
to abolition. That great independent, James Louis Petigru, he relegates to a foot- 
note; and of the nonspeaking, nonslaveholding “Plain Folk of the Old South,” he 
says nothing. | 

Strangely, it is the “fire-eaters,” rightfully convinced that abolition would 
triumph, who emerge as realists. In their own insistence on principle, they knew 
that compromise was impossible. Moral indignation could not be stilled by law. 
They were not “lulled” by the Dred Scott decision; the mass fury of the North 
was what counted. They were unshaken by John Brown’s raid; that and the 
Republican victory only proved their forebodings. 

Under the measured moderation of Mr. Schultz’s prose, the sweep and excite- 
ment of the movement for Southern independence is transposed into a calculated 
plan of secession, Pistols and bowie knives in Congress, Brooks’s assault on Sum- 
ner, “bleeding Kansas,” the feeling of being “upon a volcano,” never become 
real. Facts are never fused into emotion. No echo of the gunfire over Sumter 
shatters the peace of these pages. 


West Newbury, Massachusetts Marcarer L. Corr 


THE OPINIONS OF THE CONFEDERATE ATTORNEYS GENERAL, 
1861-1865. Edited by Rembert W. Patrick, Professor of Social Sciences and 
History, University of Florida. With a Foreword by Harold L. Sebring, Justice, 
Supreme Court of Florida. (Buffalo: Dennis and Company. 1950. Pp. xxiv, 608, 
$30.00.) 


Tus work, though patently intended as a legal reference, should prove 
immensely valuable as a source book to students of American history. The Con- 
federate Bureau of Public Printing never got around to publishing the opinions, 
and they are here printed in complete text for the first time. At the end of the 
war the manuscript record book was rescued from the general destruction of 
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Department of Justice records by a Confederate newspaperman, who thirty years 
later prepared a transcription and index of the opinions for publication but died 
before completing his arrangements. The New York Public Library, into whose 
hands the record book subsequently came, published five of the opinions in its 
Bulletin in 1897-1898. A number of the opinions were printed in full or in part in 
the War of the Rebellion (Army and Navy); and the whole range of opinions was 
discussed by the reviewer in his Justice in Grey: A History of the Judicial System 
of the Confederate States (1942), with particular reference to pertinent court 
decisions and administrative affairs. 

The opinions were signed by a succession of attorneys general (Benjamin, 
Bragg, Watts, and Davis) and one assistant (Keyes), who served at times as 
acting and as ad interim head of the Department of Justice. They are about equally 
divided between national defense and civil questions. Interesting discussions 
concerning the relationship between the state and Confederate governments 
frequently crop out. For the Army, the attorneys were required to differentiate 
between the militia, state troops, volunteers, and troops of the Provisional Army 
and of the Regular Army; to discuss sundry aspects of conscription and the 
liabilities of the government in the impressment of slaves and other property; to 
advise what compensation should be paid to the loyal owners of property destroyed 
as a military necessity; and so forth. For the Navy, they discussed such matters as 
the distribution of prize money, the payment of bounties in the Marine Corps, 
the pay of captured officers, and whether naval officers were entitled to take out 
patents on military inventions. They wrote opinions on such miscellaneous sub- 
jects as the difference between products of the earth and agricultural products, on 
what constituted foreign exchange, on taking a census, on import, excise, produce, 
income and corporation taxes, on the validity of decrees by courts adhering to the 
United States in occupied arees, on the transition of the postal service from the 
United States to the Confederate States, on the doctrine of juridical continuity 
laid down in the Provisional Constitution and tke judiciary acts, and on the 
jurisdiction of civil courts and officers in areas under martial law. The last opinion, 
looking to the dissolution of the government, was rendered by Davis on April 22, 
1865, while the President and his cabinet were in flight from Richmond. This 
opinion was not recorded, bat it, together with the written opinions of the other 
cabinet officers, including Benjamin, onetime Attorney General, then Secretary 
of State, was printed in the War of the Rebeilion (Army, Series I, Volume XLVII, 
Part 3). The work under review repriats only Davis’ opinion. 

Professor Patrick has supplied a fourteen-page historical introduction, numerous 
biographical and explanatory footnotes, and a serviceable index; and he is to be 
commended for his pains in making this interesting source material available to 
the reading public. The format is outstanding; on the cover the great seal of the 
Confederate States is reproduced in geld. 


Washington, D. C. WiLLiam M. RoBINSON, JR. 
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HOOD: CAVALIER GENERAL. By Richard O'Connor. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 1949. Pp. x, 316. $4.00.) 


A Kentucxy-born graduate of West Point, John B. Hood obtained military 
experience.on the Indian frontier. Then he surrendered his commission to join 
the Confederates. As a subordinate commander, he did well on the Peninsula, at 
second Bull Run, and at Antietam. He lost the use of an arm at Gettysburg, and 
left a leg at Chickamauga. Nevertheless, he continued as a field commander, 
partly because he was a favorite of Jefferson Davis. Sent to Georgia, he disagreed 
with his defense-minded superior, Joseph E. Johnston. When Davis removed 
Johnston and gave Hood the command, Hood took the offensive, striking Sherman 
near Atlanta. He was beaten there, and was crushed by Thomas in a later Tennes- 
see command, Other Confederate commanders were also beaten in that last year: 
of the war. Contemporaries, however, felt that another general might have done 
better in Hood's place, that Hood was not well suited to a top command. Most 
historians have agreed, and O'Connor, though fairly friendly to his subject, does 
not seriously dispute this view. o 

Curiously enough, this is the first biography of Hood. Still more strangely, 
it adds almost nothing to our knowledge of Hood and his campaigns. The reader 
of this volume will get from it no clear statement of the larger strategical problems 
of the war, little understanding of the major campaigns in which Hood was 
involved, and a confused and unsatisfactory picture of the battles. O'Connor pays 
too little attention to the problems of supply and administration. (Hood was weak 
here, and we would like to see how his weakness was related to his military 
record.) O'Connor feels that Hood was not so rash as some have felt, but includes 
no very satisfactory analysis of Hood’s methods and approach. The qualities of 
Hood's subordinates are not adequately treated, and Hood himself remains 
shadowy. 

Why these faults? Mainly because the author did not dig deep enough. He 
dipped into the Official Records, but failed to use them to full advantage. Hé 
relied heavily on memoirs and secondary works, but overlooked or failed to use 
a good many valuable books. He used little of the available manuscript material. 
What is more, his book is written carelessly. It reads pleasantly, but is it some- 
times repetitious. Quotations are not exact. There are misspellings and typographi- 
cal errors. There are no footnotes, and the index is poor. 

Those who read Civil War history for enjoyment only may like Hood: Cavalier 
General, But there is little here for the serious student. 


University of Wisconsin Fren Harvey HARRINGTON. . 


LINCOLN COLLECTOR: THE STORY OF OLIVER R. BARRETT’S 
GREAT PRIVATE COLLECTION. By Carl Sandburg. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 1950. Pp. xvi, 344. $7.50.) 
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THERE are many reasons for satisfacticn in this book: first, because Carl Sand- 
burg, uniquely qualified by friendship, _nterest, and personal knowledge is its 
author; second, because Oliver Rogers Bazrett was himself available to participate 
in its preparation; third, because it is a stirring account of a man who might have 
become a legend and an achievemert which may otherwise be lost. Mr. Barrett 
died suddenly, a few months after the publication of this story; the future of his 
collection is promising, but by no means ye: assured. 

The great American collectars have usually been of two kinds, patrons or 
servants. Mr. Barrett was a great servant. As such, Lincoln Collector may be con- 
sidered (as Mr, Barrett himself happily considered it) an intimation of immorta- 
lity. For more than fifty years he devoted his life to the assembly of the most 
extensive, diverse, and important materials associated with Abraham Lincoln and 
Abraham Lincoln’s world ever undertaken by an individual enthusiast. But Mr. 
Barrett was more than an enthusiast, an aneteur; he made himself an outstanding 
authority and became, in time, the dean cf students of the Civil War and the per- 
sonages who participated in it. Barrett tke collector was intelligent, imaginative, 
and resourceful. He was generally regarded as an outstanding specialist on 
Lincoln calligraphy and was unexcelled in distinguishing genuine documents from 
the forgeries which, innocently or otherwise, were forever being brought to his 
attention. His knowledge of the market end its vagaries was intimate and broad. 
But his most conspicuous and remarkable successes were attained in the discovery, 
rescue, and acquisition of records which, £lmost inevitably, would have been either 
destroyed or unrecovered. Mr. Sandburg tells of the “old desk letters,” “the hot 
stove letters,” “the bonfire letters,” and “the carpet bag papers,” which, fortunately 
for history and historians, have escaped oblivion. 

In a strict sense, Lincoln Collector is not, as the title suggests, a biography. 
There are in it, to be sure, anecdotal accounts of Mr. Barrett’s career; there are 
references to his boyhood in southern Illinois, his early conversion to the funda- 
mentalist or “Holland school” of Lincolrism, his education and removal to Chi- 
cago, his eminent position at the bar, his relations with colleagues and competitors 
in the preservation and proprietorship of “iterary remains” (among them, amusing 
stories of Barrett’s friendships with Henry Clay Folger, Charles Frederick Gunther, 
and Worthington Chauncey Ford), his family life and personal characteristics. 
But primarily Lincoln Collector is a source book; for the most part the text is 
composed of transcripts, accompanied by facsimile reproductions, of the more 
significant or moving items which Mr. Barrett possessed. There are, for example, 
the magnificent series of letters which Lincoln wrote with unusual but not 
unnatural confidence to his closest friend, Joshua Fry Speed, an admirable descrip- 
tion of the printer’s copy of the Lincaln-Couglas Debates consisting of a scrapbook 
of newspaper clippings extensively revised and corrected in Lincoln’s hand, and 
the Emancipation Proclamation engrossed by a clerk, signed by Lincoln, and 

- attested by William H. Seward. Altogether the Barrett collection contains more 
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than two hundred documents in Mr. Lincoln's holograph. In addition, it includes 
letters from Mary Lincoln and their boys; documents relating to the Lincoln fore- 
bears; all forms of correspondence with Lincoln's personal circle of acquaintance, 
his cabinet ministers, his political contemporaries, his military and naval com- 
manders, the contentious and frequently hostile editors who were eager to shape 
his policies; his assassins and less furtive enemies; his noble adversaries; in short 
it is densely populated with all the personages who directly or indirectly affected 
Lincoln's America. Carl Sandburg has presented these startlingly lively records 
with a poet's pith and pungency, a historian's discipline, and a connoisseur's 
appreciation. 

Mr. Sandburg has not limited himself to the manuscripts, some of which have 
appeared before. Beyond them he has told of the notable array of newspapers,- 
broadsides, poetic tributes, medals, “covers,” and iconographic materials which 
came Mr. Barrett’s way; reprinted in full the burlesque campaign biography 
entitled Only Authentic Life of Abraham Lincoln, Alias “Old Abe,” and described 
the various objects which embellish the collection. 

Among the objects are many museum pieces which reflect Mr. Barrett’s critical 
acumen and perfect awareness of association values: contemporary portraits of 
Mr. Lincoln, his hunting-case watch, his watch chain of California gold, his 
spectacles, his pens, his embroidered and monogrammed slippers, his pocket knife, 
Mary Lincoln’s signet ring and her bloodstained fan, the “reserved” sign which 
was affixed to the presidential box at Ford’s Theatre the night of the murder, a 

. page torn from a hotel register reading “J. W. Booth € Lady,” and countless 
others, But if Mr. Barrett was astute he was also sentimental. Only on sentimental 
grounds can be explained the inclusion of the ax handle with the jackknife inscrip- 
tion “A. LINCOLN/NEW SALEM, 1834,” and the stone “dug up” in 1890 
with its chiseled legend: “A. LINCOLN/ ANN Rutledge/ were betrothed/ here 
July 4/ 1833.” There are those who suspect that Mr. Barrett neither quite accepted 
nor quite rejected these dubious memorials, but cherished them not so much 
because they could be authenticated as because they could not be readily disproved. 
As a lawyer, he was concerned with negative as well as with positive evidence. 
With these exceptions, however, there are no appatent weaknesses in the collection. 
On the contrary, it is of such overwhelming public interest that ways must be 
found to ensure it against the unthinkable risk of dispersal. To that end Governor 
Stevenson has recently appointed a committee to raise funds with which to 
purchase it from the estate for the Illinois State Historical Library. The committee’s 
purpose deserves nation-wide sympathy and substantive support. Meanwhile, we 
can be grateful to Mr. Sandburg for a work which is, despite its discomfort in 
classification, in essence an American testament. More than that it is a monument 
to its three makers. 


Library of Congress Davin C, MEarNs 
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THE UTOPIAN COMMUNIST: A BIOGRAPHY OF WILHELM WEIT- 
LING, NINETEENTH-CENTURY REFORMER. By Carl Wittke. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1950. Fp. vii, 327. $4.50.) 


“Or all the phenomena of the most recent time,” wrote Lorenz von Stein in 
1848, apropos of communism, “rane is at the same time so dreaded and so 
unknown as this.” A century later we still cannot know with assurance the ulti- 
mate purposes and immediate plans of present-day communists. History, how- 
ever, can help us penetrate this iron cuztain. Important assistance in doing so is 
rendered by this admirable scholary biography of Wilhelm Weitling (1808-1871) 
by Dean Carl Wittke of Western Reserve. 

Weitling was a product of the prcletarianizing and denationalizing forces 
which the nineteenth century unlcosed upon the Continental artisan. A native of 
Germany, Weitling had been intelectually conditioned in France, imprisoned in 
Switzerland, shadowed by the spies of Austria, and exiled in England before he 
came to the United States in 1847. His social program, expounded between 1839 
and 1845, reflected this statelessness. Though he pictured the future in terms bor- 
rowed from Fourier and Owen, he lacked the sense of belonging—the desire that 
every man should strike deep roots in a real community—which made these 
earlier systems communitarian anc antirevolutionary. Instead he incorporated the 
conspiratorial, class-conscious, revolutionary ideas developed in the secret societies 
of Paris in the late 1830's, and thus produced the first major system that can be 
called communistic in the full sense which that word possesses today. 

In America Weitling remained the uprooted proletarian propagandist. Inter- 
national in his outlook, he was ready for what Dr. Wittke calls a “barnstorming 
trip for revolution” in the Germany of 1848. Even after his return in 1849 he 
clearly looked upon New York not as a rew home but as another international 
metropolis in which he might organize an Arbeiterbund and publish a periodical 
as he had organized and publishec in sa many cities of Europe before. Gradually, 
however, Weitling felt the pul. ož communitarianism—the idea, so powerful in 
America, of using a small experimeatal zommunity as the means to general social 
reform. In 1851 he took over, in efect, the four-year-old German-speaking colony 
of Communia in Iowa, employing for the purpose the funds of his Arbeiterbund. 
By attempting to direct the enterszise partly on the spot and partly from New 
York, he succeeded only in antagcnizing the resident members and involving his 
larger movement in the fate of the colony, which was on the rocks by the end of 
1854. Abruptly Weitling’s twenty-year career as an agitator came to an end; he 
married, settled down at his trade, beceme a naturalized citizen, and turned his 
mind to cosmology and mechanical invention. 

Dr. Wittke triumphantly surmounts the scholarly problems which such a 
biography poses. Any sound account of the early history of socialism must pay 
due attention to both European and American developments, for most of the 
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major programs—Owen’s, Fourier’s, Cabet’s, and Considerant’s, as well as 
Weitling's—faced their crucial tests in the New World. Dr. Wittke handles with 
equal authority both parts of the story. His footnotes add up to a comprehensive 
bibliography of German sources and secondary works on early European socialism 
(though French works are somewhat scanted), and his skill in threading this 
maze of controversial writings is impressive proof of his critical discrimination. 
To the study of Weitling's American career Dr. Wittke brings an unsurpassed 
background of knowledge concerning immigrant groups and their adjustment 
to American life. He has ferreted out and ably analyzed the surviving personal 
manuscripts, and he has studied not only Weitling's own publications but also the 
German-American press as a whole. One could wish that Dr. Wittke had seen 
fit to bring together in one place a bibliographical description of all Weitling's 
published works, particularly the titles, places of publication, and inclusive dates 
of his various periodicals. 

The author has produced not merely a clear and accurate biography but a 
contribution to the history of ideas as well. From the latter point of view, how- 
ever, one could desire an ampler treatment of certain points. Though Weitling's 
own program is clearly summarized and his personal contacts with other socialists 
duly recorded, the bare statement that his “system clearly shows the influence of 
Saint-Simon, Owen, Fouriei, and others” (p. 68) might have been profitably 
expanded into a discussion of precisely what ideas Weitling derived from each .of 
these predecessors, and what new slant he gave by his particular method of select- 
ing and combining them. 

Valuable, too, would heve been a more explicit analysis of the modifications 
that Weitling’s ideas underwent during the years from 1849 through 1854, when 
he was active in a distinctively American context. That his ideas were indeed 
changing is suggested by his adoption of the communitarian approach at Com- 
munia. To what extent did this represent an abatement of his revolutionary fer- 
vor? Dr. Wittke’s topical treatment of the period (chapters 1x-xr1) tends to 
obscure the answer to questions like these concerning the alteration of Weitling’s 
over-all outlook as he confronted American situations. 

Though Weitling’s failure at Communia was no more disastrous than those 
of the Owenites and Fourierists before him, his ideas never entered the main 
stream of American social thought as theirs to some extent did. That such sincere 
and prolonged propaganda as Weitling’s for a revolutionary solution to social 
problems should have resulted in nothing of permanent consequence in America 
is a fact worth pondering. Weitling’s career, thoughtfully considered, gives com- 
fort neither to would-be American social revolutionists nor to superpatriots who 
believe the republic endangered by every foreign ism that is allowed a hearing on 
dur shores. 


University of Illinois Arruour E. Bzsror, JR. 
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PINE LOGS AND POLITICS: A LIFE OF PHILETUS SAWYER, 1816-1900. 
By Richard Nelson Current, May Treat Morrison Professor of American 
History in Mills College. (Madisor: State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
1950. Pp. 330. $4.00.) 


A rutt-fledged biography cf a true netional figure and not a type study of a 
local celebrity, this life of Philetus Sawyer will become a must item for students of 
American politics. Lacking the benefits of either schooling or a tutelary saint, the 
lumberman-senator may be regarded as in every way a self-made man. Although 
he developed neither a facile tongue nor aa easy pen, he was not illiterate, nor did 
he, as some claimed, sign his rame with a small “p.” He had to “buy his time” 
from his father to become a free agent before attaining his majority. It proved a 
good investment, for, at twentv-one, he owned a sawmill in upstate New York. 
He married at twenty-four. Foreseeing < decline in Empire State logging, he 
bought a farm near Rosendale, Wisconsin, but soon returned to lumbering, this 
time in the Wolfe River area. Weathering the panic of 1857, he prospered and 
added banking and railroad promotion tc his business ventures. Shrewd and 
cautious, he occasionally resorted to such practices as collusive bidding and holding 
companies, 

Having gained political experience as mayor of Oshkosh and as a state legisla- 
tor, he was sent by the Republicans to Congress in 1864. A thorough party regular, 
a hard worker and a skillful manipulator of parlizmentary rules, he soon became 
one of a half-dozen men contreiling the House and probably the “ace logroller.” 
Later, during two terms in the Senate, the same characteristics gained him even 
greater influence. 

Aware of impending party reverses, he retired to his business in 1874, but he 
never lost touch with Badger State pol-tics. Soon he found himself the rival of 
E. W. Keyes, for a score of years Republican boss of the state. The defeat of 
Matt Carpenter for re-election to the Serate in 1875 was the first indication of the 
old czar’s diminishing influence. The reviewer would, in this instance, place 
greater stress upon the lawyer-senator’s limitations. President Hayes’s “Order, No. 
1,” designed to divorce public office ard party work, was the force which put 
Keyes permanently off-balance, because he had to resign the state party chairman- 
ship in order to keep his postmastership. During the late seventies, traditional 
bossism gave way to the barrel, bur the author argues convincingly that money 
alone did not turn the tide in Sawyer's Zavar. The qualities of a curbstone states- 
man also contributed substantia-ly to his prestige. After he defeated Keyes for the 
Senate in 1881, he was in supreme commend for over a decade. 

“Old Saw Logs” could manage party zegulars but not insurgents. What had 
been tension between him and Robert La Follette became open hostility when 
the latter publicly accused the senator of an attempt to bribe him. The known 
facts are given in full, but, very prope-ly, the reader must draw his own con- 
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clusions. A political power until the end, Sawyer spent his last years as the “Grand 
Old Man” of Oshkosh. 

Captions to all chapters show that the political sagacity of James Bryce con- 
tributed to the author's excellent political comprehension. Eighteen pages of well- 
selected illustrations and an attractive book format bespeak the generous support 
of the publisher. 


State College of Washington Herman J. Deurscu 


MELVILLE WESTON FULLER: CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1888-1910. By Willard L. King. (New York: Macmillan Company. 


1950. Pp. x, 394. $5.00.) 


Tuns is in every respect an admirable book. 

Fuller’s pre-judicial years are treated as a mere introduction to the later years. 
Though excellent for that purpose, they are tantalizingly brief. He came on both 
sides from families of education and prominence, and received a college education. 
His youth was passed under responsible and sobering conditions. Literary tastes, 
coupled with activities in journalism and public speaking that began in pre-college - 
years, gave him a precocious facility in expression. This gave him early political 
prominence both in Maine and Chicago; later, when years of argument in court 
had pruned ornateness from his style, there was left a residuum of easy brilliance 
in conversation and casual addresses. At twenty-three he left one frontier for 
another, dropping seemingly with complete contentment into Chicago’s ebullient 
life (1856). He immediately became active in politics and was soon a lieutenant of 
Stephen A. Douglas. His defense of the Kansas-Nebraska Act and violent denun- 
ciation of the Emancipation Proclamation weighed later against his confirmation 
as Chief Justice (pp. 41-56, 116, 120). 

Mr. King reveals that he had earlier become a trusted friend and adviser of 
President Cleveland (pp. 98-104). He gives additional light on Roosevelt’s desire 
to supplant Fuller with Taft (pp. 302-306). Laymen will find the few pages on 
the Insular Cases (pp. 262~77) clear and illuminating; likewise those on the mean- 
ing of “direct taxes” (pp. 193-204, 212-13). Fuller’s historical research on the latter 
question was of high quality; that underlying his dissent in Downes v. Bidwell 
(p. 265) is much less satisfactory. 

Changes of a judge’s views or vote before publication are concededly neither 
discreditable nor undesirable. Mr. King has discovered such changes in various 
cases, including Lochner v. New York (pp. 145, 174, 182, 211M., 297, 315, 316). 
Are changes on rehearing reprehensible? Controversies over this aspect of the 
Dred Scott case and the income tax case (pp. 206, 218-20) were completely 
irrational. 

Mr. King extirpates doubts of Fuller’s influence within the Court. He shows 
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that in cases involving procedure > aller led it, that his influence upon decisions in 
other fields was considerable, and that as the Court’s executive his success was 
brilliant. 

Mr. King's general judgment on him is that “he did not lack talents, but his 
character surpassed his intellect in siznificance” (p. 23). 

This was clearly true of his executive contribution to the Supreme Court. He 
was orderly, methodical, industrious, attentive to details. He was charming, lovable, 
wholly unselfish, and infinitely tactful. He had always striven to remain friendly 
with opponents and enemies; and at bitter cost (pp. 42, 79, 88, 91) he had learned 
to lessen.enmities by moderating the expression of his opinions. Men who volun- 
tarily assume heavy responsibilities must have great self-confidence. In those over 
whom Fuller presided this was ozcasionally united with jealousy, hot temper, or 
obstinacy, even vindictiveness. He won their good will collectively by wisely and 
with complete impersonality assigning cases. He won them individually with his 
lovable personality and by utilizirg every possible approach to sympathetic extra- 
judicial relations with each. He then strove to maintain general harmony in 
conference; insisted that dissents be respectful; mediated to secure elimination of 
irritating words from all opinions He could be absolutely firm against stubborn- 
ness, patient with senility, increditly for>earing with a reporter’s inefficiency. With 
a smile and joke he could deflect a -hreatened bolt of wrath, 

Justice Miller and Justice Holmes pronounced him the best presiding judge 
under whom they had respective y served, and that included every chief justice 
from Taney to Hughes, both included. 


University of Pennsylvania F. S. PHILBRICK 


SOCIAL THOUGHT IN AMERICA: THE REVOLT AGAINST FORMAL- 
ISM. By Morton G. White. (New York: Viking Press. 1949. Pp. viii, 260. 


$3.50.) 


In his Revolt against Formalism Professor Morton White has achieved a work 
with so many facets of excellence -hat a brief review can scarcely do it justice. For 
one thing his study is a model o a kiad of history of thought too infrequently 
attempted by historians. In his study of :iberal ideas from 1880 to 1930 he does not 
try to make a compendious survey of the liberal literature in that period. Instead 
he selects for study the five great intellectual pillars of liberal thought—Holmes, 
Dewey, Veblen, Robinson, and Eeard. But he does not study them in isolation 
from one another, devoting a secticn to a systematic essay on the “ideas” of each 
one. Instead he breaks his investigation of the revolt against formalism into four 
semichronological divisions—the carly foundations, the pre-World War I apogee, 
the war period, and the twenties. He is zhus able to lay bare the general configura- 
tion of liberal thought in each >eriod by establishing the complex and subtle 
filiations that bound these five leaders together in that period. This is a performance 
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of no small difficulty. Many of us remember what a Nation-New Republic liberal 
was like, particularly if we were one ourselves, but like most people we were not 
conscious of the whole pattern of which our particular opinions were a part. To 
reveal that pattern, both in its intellectual coherences and in its inconsistencies, 
to trace its development for half a century as it was reflected in the work of five 
of its idols, to show the shape of their thought in connection with the events of 
their time evokes without overextending Professor White’s high skill as a philoso- 
pher and a historian. The result of his careful probing to the roots of liberal 
thought is worth ten “histories of ideas” that treat men’s intricate conceptions 
as if they were a set of disjoined laundry lists without interrelation, order, quality, 
or intensity. By the same token it is worth a hundred of those exercises in the 
genealogy of ideas that fail to distinguish between genuine and vital connections 
of thought and the inevitable similarities of phrasing and catchwords that result 
from the fact that intellectuals in any one country at any one time are likely to 
read many of the same books and speak much the same language. 

To pass from so brief and inadequate a report on the great merits of Professor 
White’s study to a few minor criticisms may seem unjust, but the work’s very 
excellence, which can only be appreciated justly through reading it, almost dictates 
this procedure. Professor White in his analysis of the revolt against ‘formalism 
has marked up two traits as common to the thought of his five liberal leaders— 
organicism and historicism. Although he makes a number of incisive criticisms 
of the thought of each leader, he does not touch on the deficiencies of -their 
organicism which when it suggests that all human phenomena of the present are 
intimately related to each other and to past events is partly untrue and partly 
banal, and which when it leans heavily on the “economic factor” shirks the obliga- 
tion of determining what facts should be classified as economic and why. 

Professor White is himself a little unhappy about the term “historicism” as 
applied to his liberals, and the reviewer is even more unhappy, since as White 
«defines the term—“the attempt to explain facts by earlier facts”—it sweeps in too 
many men who were not at all in the tradition he is dealing with and since it 
obscures to Professor White a significant connection of liberal thought in the 
early twentieth century. After all, what Holmes, Dewey, Veblen, Beard, and 
Robinson with varying fidelity believed was that history was a record of human 
error whose study was presumably of use in enabling us to avoid the mistakes of 
the past and shake off its dead hand. And so Professor White’s great liberals in a 
sense have an attitude toward the study of history surprisingly like that of those 
industrious historians, the philosophers of the eighteenth century, who have 
never yet been charged with “historicism.” And that brings us to our final point. 
By associating the liberal tradition so closely with his five great protagonists White 
at once overspecifies its content and reduces its scope. After all, that tradition is 
a great deal older and broader than the 1880’s and incorporates not only White’s 
Big Five but contemporaries of theirs who did not worship at all their altars, and 
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Mill and Bentham and John Locke whom they so vigorously repudiated. To 
recognize this is to take some of the pathos out of the dying fall with which 
White bids farewell to his liberal giants. Perhaps he is right that for the moment 
there seems to be none to take their place. Yet even now a few are reaching for 
their mantle while repudiating them and denying them their true worth, and if 
young men of the new generation seem both a bit too small for the garb they 
would don and peculiarly oblivious to the stature of an older and better generation, 
they come by both failings honestly. For that generation itself was unduly oblivious 
to the merits of its own predecessors (Mill, for example) and this failing may be 
more or less inherent in the nature of the liberal temper. And if today’s liberals 
seem rather small, this mzy be because the tradition itself is so great that its 
current occupants at any moment always fail to measure quite up to it. After all 
is it not of the very essence of a great and living tradition that it should transcend 
its adherents at any particular moment? 


Queens College, New York J. H. Hexrer 


LABOR IN AMERICA: A HISTORY. By Foster Rhea Dulles. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1949. Pp. 402. $4.50.) 


Tuts book is primarily about trade unions, not labor in general. For example, 
it has little to say about the rise of Jaber legislation, the battles over workmen’s 
compensation, hours of wo-k, minimum wage legislation, and the philosophical 
and political battles that lay behind this legislation. There are brief references to 
a few famous cases, such as Lochner v. New York, and Adkins v. Children's 
Hospital, but no rounded treatment cf labor legislation. Hence it is as a history of 
trade unionism that the book must be appraised. 

It is the most lucid and most interestingly written report of the development 
of trade unionism in the United Stetes that has thus far appeared. But the book 
is essentially a chronicle; it undertakes little interpretation and explanation, and 
the reader gains from it little insight into the conditions that have molded the 
trade union movement in this country, that have given it its distinctive character- 
istics, or that have brought about changes in it. The author describes some of the 
conditions that might have been exp2cted to spur men to organize. But the fact of 
the matter is that men did not organize—by the beginning of the century less than 
ten per cent of the industrial workers belonged to unions. All of this is very con- 
fusing. The reader needs an explanstion of why men did not organize, but what 
he gets is a good description of conditions that might be expected to produce trade 
unions. Not discussed are the important conditions that made most workers indif- 
ferent to joining unions—the fect that wages in the United States seemed fabu- 
lously high to recent arrivals from abroad, that real wages were advancing rapidly 
(doubling about every thirty ta forty years), and that opportunities to advance 
in the rapidly expanding industrial labor force were excellent. These workers, 
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whose real wages were rising faster than had ever happened in human history 
and whose hours of work were dropping, are described by Mr. Dulles as “almost 
helpless pawns in the hands of corporate employers”! 

An understanding of the influences molding the trade union movement is 
promoted if one distinguishes a few principal stages in the development of unions. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Dulles does not do this. It is illuminating, I think, to dis- 
tinguish the grass roots stage, the era of the dominance of the national union and 
of the A. F. of L. settlement (that is, the terms of living together that governed 
relations among national unions after the formation of the A. F. of L.), and the 
era of government encouragement of trade unionism. Until the eighties the trade 
union movement was pretty largely a grass roots affair. Organization was not 
centrally directed or supported, it grew up locally. The period of the eighties 
marked the rise of the national unions, and for the next fifty years the trade union 
movement ceased to be a grass roots growth. The dominance of the national union 
was assisted by the growing opposition of employers to unions. In the face of this 
opposition, grass roots organizing became more and more difficult and the trade 
union movement came more and more under the control of the national unions. 
A distinctive characteristic of trade union structure in the United States has been 
the few unions existing outside of national unions, in contrast with the multitude 
of local and regional unions in Great Britain or in Australia. 

The dominance of the national union plus the strength and hostility of em- 
ployers led the union movement here to develop some distinctive basic policies. For 
example, in contrast to the British principle that no union has the exclusive right 
to organize a given category of workers, American unions developed the doctrine 
of exclusive jurisdiction—namely, that there can be only one legitimate union in 
a given field. The implementation of this principle was one of the basic purposes 
of the A. F. of L. 

A new stage in the development of trade unionism was introduced by the 
decision of the government to protect the right to organize. The beginnings of this 
change in public policy are found in the Railway Labor Act of 1926. The new 
policy was reflected in the passage of the National Industrial Recovery Act in 
1933 and reached its peak a little later with the passage of the Wagner Act, The 
impact of the new public policy upon trade unions was terrific, because the new 
policy undermined the well-established principle of exclusive jurisdiction upon 
which the A. F. of L. had operated for nearly fifty years. The new public policy 
was based upon the principle that workers are entitled to be represented by bar- 
gaining agents of their own choosing, not by the bargaining agent that would fit 
into the division of territory represented by the charters of the A. F. of L. affiliates. 
The government protection of the right to organize produced a resurgence of grass 
roots unionism. Men organized throughout the country on their own initiative 
and without paying attention to established boundary lines within unions. The 
existence of some well-established unions, such as the glass-bottle blowers or flint 
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glass workers, was threatened—thev were in danger of losing the men in their 
industries to new unions, The A. F. of L. was tco old and its policies too well 
established to permit it to adapt itself qu:ckly to the conditions created by the new 
public policy. The result was the rise of the C.L.O. The intervention of the govern- 
ment to protect the right to organize and the shift in policy from tolerating organi- 
zation to encouraging it marks a new phase in the history of trade unionism in 
the United States. 

The chaotic relations between trade unions created by the government policy of 
protecting and encouraging organizatior: suggests that possibly a fourth phase in 
the history of trade unionism is beginning, namely, the phase of government 
regulation of the activities of trade uniors. A small example will illustrate the 
problem. Suppose Union A wins bargaining rights in a plant, but Union B 
pickets the plant or boycotts the products of the plant in order to compel the 
employer to deal with it. Union B is attempting to compel the employer to violate 
the law. It is challenging the government-guaranteed right of workers to be 
represented through unions of their own choosing. 

This sort of thing has happened often enough so that there is real reason to 
believe that the basic public policy of merely encouraging men to organize cannot, 
survive without important modifications. To it must be added the policy of 
controlling many of the activities of trade unions. The policy of encouraging 
trade unions modifies the essential nature of trade unions. It converts them from 
private clubs into quasi-public organizat:ons. For example, if a union is given the 
exclusive right to represent a class of wozkers in a plant or on a railroad, is it 
permitted to continue to exclude Negroes and to deny Negroes a voice in determin- 
ing the policies of the union that has the exclusive right to represent the Negroes? 
The Supreme Court has said that the railroad firemen must conscientiously 
represent all workers in the bargaining unit. The Court has not gone so far as 
to say that the firemen's union must open its door to all workers in the bargaining 
unit. But can the union conscientiously rzpresent employees to whom it denies 
membership? Is not the government bound to control the admission requirements 
of the unions to which it gives exclusive bargaining rights? 

The problems created by the new public policy of protecting the right to 
organize are still unsettled. The old policy of exclusive jurisdiction, upon which 
the A, F. of L. was built, is gone forever. American trade unions are not prepared 
to adopt the British policy of tolerance, namely, that no union has exclusive 
jurisdictional claims but that unions should not seek to take away each other’s 
members. It looks as if the government protection of the right will cause trade 
unions in the United States to engage in a sort of government-regulated competi- 
tion for members. 

One reads Mr. Dulles’ book with pleasure and considerable profit. But one does 
not put it down with the conviction that onz has gained from it new understanding 
of what makes the trade union movemert what it is, new insight into the relation- 
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ship between the American environment and the kind of unionism that has de- 
veloped here, a new capacity to judge current trends in the trade union movement, 
Mr. Dulles’ book stands above all other trade union histories in the pleasantness 
of its style and in its readability. An interpretative history of trade unionism in the 
United States has still to be written. | 


Harvard University Sumner H. SLICHTER 


AMERICAN LABOR LEADERS: PERSONALITIES AND FORCES IN THE 
LABOR MOVEMENT. By Charles A. Madison. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1950. Pp. ix, 474. $4.00.) 


Amonc the leaders of American industrial life few wield more power than 
the men who direct the activities of the 15,000,000 organized workers of the 
nation. The influence they exert and the decisions they make often far over- 
shadow the power of political and business leaders. Mr. Madison, college book 
editor for Holt and Company, does not hestitate to pass judgment on labor leaders 
as he discusses them in connection with the growth of their unions. Among the 
-early leaders, Sylvis of the Iron Molders and Haywood of the Industrial Workers 
of the World are given a high rating, but Stephens and Powderly are held respon- 
sible for many mistakes of the Knights of Labor. The American Federation of 
Labor is pitied because of its concern with narrow craft business unionism under 
Gompers, Green, and Hutcheson. David Dubinsky receives some praise but is 
cfiticized as being “fanatically anticommunist.” The success of the United Mine 
Workers is credited to Mitchell and Lewis, but the latter is described as “a rugged, 
and rapacious individualist—. . . and what he cannot rule he is ready to ruin.” 
The activities of the railroad brotherhoods are described in dealing with the work 
of Alexander F. Whitney. The leadership of the C.I.O. is pictured in a favorable 
light, although concern is expressed over the business union tendencies of 
Murray and Reuther. Highest praise is reserved for Hillman and Bridges. 

Mr. Madison evaluates labor leaders on the basis of their success in obtaining 
immediate benefits for workers and in preparing “them for the realization of the 
cooperative commonwealth.” He is severely critical of the current drive to oust 
Communists from labor unions and defends Harry Bridges against the charges 
of communism and falsification in citizenship application. The discussion of 
Bridges’ attitude toward American participation in World War II leaves the 
impression that Bridges changed his views after Pearl Harbor. Such an impres- 
sion Ís erroneous, for Bridges actually was demanding aid for the foes of Hitler 
within a month after the German invasion of the Soviet Union. The author's 
generalizations and his evaluation of the various leaders of organized labor cause 
the reader to question his general competence in American history and to suspect 
that this is labor history written from a point of view that is decidedly left of 
center, Quotations average nearly one per page but sources are not provided. The 
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chapter by chapter bibliography includes mainly printed materials and gives only 
indefinite help in identifying the sources of the author’s information. 


University of Cincinnati Grorcz B. ENGBERG 


CANADA. Edited by George W. Brown, Professor of History in the University 
of Toronto. [United Nations Series.] (Berkeley: University of California 
Press. 1950. Pp. xviii, 621. $6.50.) 


Tuts volume is one of the best that has yet appeared in the “United Nations 
Series” edited by Robert J. Kerner. Under the careful editorial supervision of 
George W. Brown, more chan a score of Canadians, of whom only two have 
wandered off into the academic groves cf the United States, have combined their 
efforts to produce a book cn Canada as seen by Canadians, of which all the 
contributors may be justly proud. 

Opening chapters on the geography and population of the multiracial and 
bilingual Dominion are followed by a brilliant, short survey of Canada’s history 

rom early French days to the present. Part III presents an analysis, by geographical 

areas, of the Canadian economy and its peculiar sensitivity to changes in the 
United States and the United Kingdom. Part IV surveys the Canadian constitu- 
tional system and describes the actual operation of government and parties, includ- 
ing local government. Part V is primari y concerned with education, religion, the 
fine arts, and Canada’s cultural dependence on.the United States, with Hollywood 
movies “the shock-troops of American culture.” The chapter on education is 
excellent and the section on religior is extremely well written but skirts rather 
gingerly around the controversies between what is described as the “virtual 
theocracy” of Quebec and the rest of Canada and puts perhaps more of the blame 
for the trouble between French and English Canadians than is necessary on the 
fighting Orangemen. The last section of the book considers Canada’s peculiar 
relationship to both Europe and North America, the problems of foreign trade 
and her dependence on both the dollar and the pound, and details the Dominion’s 
role in the international organizations ia recent years when Canada’s position in 
the North American triangle became increasingly important strategically and her 
people learned that security was impossible without a readiness to stand by 
specific international commitments. 

Some of the common experiences of Canada and the United States in recent 
decades are especially interesting to American readers. In both countries, the 
two major parties have been forced to adopt a campaign strategy of “me-too-ism,” 
for both are complex, composite orgenizations. The Liberal party, which “divides 
Canada least,” is the only effective nation-wide organization today. Both countries 
need two fairly well-balanced parties for a healthy political life, but how to get 
them has become a major problem. All Canadian parties profess to be progressive, 
support programs for social security, and move steadily toward “socialism” while 
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repeating the old ritualistic incantations about “free enterprise.” The trend is 
unmistakably toward a “welfare state,” which more and more people on both 
sides of the line look upon as the “universal intervener,” and the advance of 
collectivism under federal leadership is limited only by the rigidity of existing 
constitutional systems. In both countries these issues are being faced empirically, 
not theoretically, for they are the results of modern industrial society. 

A co-operative enterprise such as this book represents cannot avoid some 
repetition, and a topical treatment lacks some of the virtues of a smooth-running 
historical narrative. Some questions, like the Manitoba separate schools and the 
present regime in Quebec, although referred to in several places, are never quite 
completely handled. There is no reference whatsoever to the attack by Duplessis 
on civil liberties in a province where, in the words of one of the authors, “church 
and state « , . are close to being one” (p. 480). Several references to the United 
States are clever but not entirely accurate, and one wonders in what sense Canada 
is “more radical” than her southern neighbor (p. 299) and why American Italians 
should be cited as having special influence on the foreign policy of the United 
States (p. 488). But these are minor matters. The book is in every way a credit 
to Canadian scholarship and should be widely read by all who wish to understand 
modern Canada and her relations to the world beyond her borders. 


Western Reserve University | ; Cart WITTKE 


HISTOIRE DU CANADA FRANCAIS (1534-1763). By Claude de Bonnault, 
Conseiller historique de la Province de Québec. [Colonies et Empires: Collec- 
tion internationale de documentation coloniale. Premiére série: Etudes co- 
loniales, 6.] (Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1950. Pp. 346. 600 fr.) 


Prorrssor Ch.-André Julien of the Faculty of Letters, Paris, is directing an 
ambitious project, now three quarters completed. It is the production of some forty 
volumes, divided into five series: “Colonial Studies,” “The Classics of Coloniza- 
tion,” “History of French Expansion and Colonization,” “Geography of the 
French Union,” and “Arts and Literature.” But this particular volume will be a 
disappointment to those who are familiar with the history of New France and are 
not devotees of a narrow French Canadian nationalism. Bonnault, who is an old- 
country Frenchman employed in Paris by the Quebec Archives, treats his subject 
in the spirit of a French Canadian whose sole interest in the history of his country 
is the glorification of his “race.” 

Only by very old-fashioned standards is this a history of New France. It is 
the story of the rise and fall of the French Empire in America, and as such it is 
filled with fighting in which French Canadians stand out as wonderful heroes. 
In praising them the author often overshoots the mark. He exults in the fact that 
they commonly fought like their savage allies, scalping and indulging in indiscrim- 
inate slaughter; and he gloats over the terror they thus spread among the English 
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colonists. He goes into raptures over French victories, great and small, with little- 
or no explanation of them, other than Canadian valor; and he curtly dismisses 
French reverses with even less understar:d:ng. Of sea power and its effect upon the 
struggle in America, he seems to know almost nothing. He actually states that 
France wrested naval supremacy from the English in 1756. In short, he writes of 
wars without comprehending them. 

Indian relations are an important factor in the history of New France, and 
native tribes troop across the pages of this book; but here they appear as insub- 
stantial moving shadows. Equally vague is Bonnault’s knowledge of the fur trade, 
which was vital to the French Empire or this continent. To the French explora- 
tion of the interior, a grand achievement, he makes only meager scattered referen- : 
ces. How little he has studied it may be judged by one egregious blunder. La 
Vérendrye père is made to travel threugh what are now the provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta where he never set foct. There is no discussion of the 
institutions of New France, religicus, political, or economic, and no account 
whatever of how the habitant lived. 

Following French Canadian tradition, Bonnault is a severe critic of Old 
France for neglecting the interests of New France, and a warm champion of the 
Canadian-born Vaudzeuil against the French-born Montcalm. But in one interest- 
ing particular he devarts from this tradition. Instead of joining in the general 
‘chorus against Bigot for corruption that hastened the fall of New France, he lauds 
him as a great intendant whose genius postponed for two or three years the capitu- 
lation of Canada. Here one may see the influence, which is unacknowledged, of 
the late Adam Shortt’s researches. 

Otherwise there is not much evidence that Bonnault is conversant with the 
contributions of recent scholars. His bibliography omits important modern works 
and lists items that are not worthy of inclusion. His text is innocent of footnotes, 
evidently out of deference to popular zaste. Those who relish good French 
historical writing will be irritated by h.s style, which is inflated, flighty, and 
jerky. The story he tells could be presenzed much more effectively in a volume 
less than half the size of this. ` 


University of Minnesota A. L. Burr 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT IN CANADA. By Catherine Lyle 
Cleverdon. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1950. Pp. xiii, 324. $4.50.) 


Tue enfranchisement of women provides material for a slow-paced but interest- 
ing chronicle of an important phase of zecent Canadian history. Suffrage came to 
the women of Canada “almost by stealth, certainly not as an army with banners,” 
in contrast with the hard-won victory in this country and England. It is significant 
that the first systematic recital of this ach.evement should be made by an Ameri- 
can woman, albeit with a sprinkling of Caradian ancestors. 

Although the federal franchise was granted Canadian women in 1918, the 
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allimportant provincial franchise had to be won province by province. In this 
inovemert Ontario led the fight, but the prairie provinces won the earliest victories. 
Between 1916 and 1925 the women of British Columbia, Ontario, and the Mari- 
time Provinces joined the ranks of the fully enfranchised. Only Quebec held out, 
and there a bitter contest was waged between the feminists with their labor and 
Liberal allies, and a coalition of diehard Conservatives and the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, led by Cardinal Villeneuve, which did not end until 1944. For twenty- 
five years Quebec women had a voice in the selection of their parliamentary 
representatives but none regarding their local officials. One wonders that the 
federal franchise did not prove a sharper tool for ending such an anomaly; but 
apparently the apathy of the rural women, added to Cardinal Villeneuve’s dis- 
ciplined control of his Catholic flock, was sufficient to blunt even this weapon. 

Mrs. Cleverdon has compiled a play-by-play account of the attainment of 
statutory political equality. She interviewed many of the dramatis personae, 
examinec collections of private papers, and made a painstaking study of the 
provincial press as well as the official records. Her book preserves, therefore, some 
valuable and highly perishable data. If she is concerned primarily with the political 
aspects cf the struggle, it appears that the battle consisted mainly of such 
maneuve:s. The organized feminists never comprised so large and representative 
a group, nor were they deployed so effectively over the terrain by able tacticians 
as in this country and in England. Nor was there the expert indoctrination which 
fused intellectual purpose with moral fervor, and almost none of the furious 
energy derived from a deep conviction of a grievance grounded in a sense of 
power. Cine of the suffrage leaders aptly characterized it as “always a struggle, 
never a fight.” 

Mrs. Cleverdon fingers her material somewhat too tentatively. Her book 
would have gained greatly in emphasis with sharper characterization, for which 
material was abundantly present. The reader senses that the Nellie McClungs and 
Emily Stowes were redoubtable women; that Mme Casgrain was as clever as she 
was beautiful; and that the cardinal appeared little short of diabolical to his 
opponents; but they remain vague and shadowy personages, 

The suffrage movement in democratic countries always provides a meaningful 
angle frem which to view the dominant characteristics of a nation. While Mrs. 
Cleverdon has not fully availed herself of her opportunity in this respect, her 
book adds an interesting chapter for readers already acquainted with the main 
outlines of Canadian history, For those without a well-defined knowledge of 
Canada’s sectional and racial differences, with their consequent religious and 
political cleavages, it will be less illuminating. 


Washington, D. C. Louise M. Younc 


AMERICA LA BIEN LLAMADA. Volume I, LA CONQUISTA DE OC- 
CIDENTE; Volume II, BAJO LA CRUZ DEL SUR. By Roberto Levillier. 
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(Buenos Aires: Editorial Guillermo Kraft. 1948. Pp. xxxii, 294; 40%. 40 
pesos.) $ 


Acatn the Vespucci problem comes back! This time it may well be for its 
final appearance. Since the days of Las Casas, the Florentine, whose name the New 
World bears, has been the object af the most varied opinions, ranging from the 
highly laudatory to the most uncoraplimentary, and his exploits in the Age of 
Discovery and his reports thereof, the subject of the most divergent interpretations, 
covering the whole gamut between the extremes of fact and fiction. No one of 
these satisfies the present author; hence, this extensive and most enlightening study. 

The Argentine scholar resorts to an approach hitherto too little used in the 
attempt to find the truth about Vespucci—a thorough study of the early cartog- 
raphy of the Americas. The author does not seek to turn Vespucci into the great- 
est pilot of the age nor even to maks a top-ranking hero of him; he is content to 
show his man a trustworthy reporter, whose writings merit credence, and this 
almost solely on the basis of what the maps of the time show concerning the 
growth of geographic knowledge af the New World. The author’s thesis might 
be put in words to this effect: If Vespucci did not report what actually happened, 
how could the first cartographers draw the maps which they did, often so amazingly 
accurate, and at a time when they did, and whence comes the nomenclature which 
they employed in a day when sources of information, other than the Vespucci 
materials, were not yet available? 

The author holds for the authenticity of the 1197-1498 voyage, as reported by 
Vespucci in the account of July 18, 1500, and in the so-called Lettera of 1504 to 
Pier Soderini. He believes that Solís, rather than Pinzón captained the expedition; 
that, on the evidence of the early maps (La Cosa, Caneiro, Cantino, and others), 
the coastline of the northen continent was run from Costa Rica to a point in the 
neighborhood of the Carolinas or perhaps even Virginia. This fact justifies the 
author’s title. Waldseemiiller made no miszake; he was not “taken in” by trickery 
when he assigned the Florentine reporter’s name to the land mass beyond the 
islands which Columbus had discovered. Even less injustice would seem to have 
been done the Genoese in view of Vespucci’s subsecuent exploits, which, the author 
contends, made him most probably the first of Europeans to recognize that 
Columbus had, in very truth, stumbled not upon the Orient but upon a Novus 
Mundus. 

Levillier makes a careful analysis of the 1499-1500 voyage, which was captained 
by Ojeda and in which Vespucci participated as one of the pilots. At this time he 
is the discoverer of Brazil, at the tip of the “bulge.” From Cabo Sáo Roque he 
pushed several degrees farther south before doubling back to run the north coast, 
pass the mouth: of the Amazon, and rejoin the Ojeda party beyond the Guianas. 
Vespucci saw Brazil several months in advance of Pinzón, De Lepe, and Cabral. 

In the second volume the authcr’s principal point is to show Vespucci as the 
discoverer of the Río de la Plata ard of the Patagonian coast as far south as 45°,” 
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the point at which the Río de Cananor must be located. This was accomplished on 
the Portuguese-sponsored voyage of 1501-1502—Vespucci's “third.” The Rio de 
Jordán of the early maps is the great river of the south, the Plata; Cananea and 
Cananor are not to be confounded, as many have done, the first being in latitude 
25° south and the latter twenty degrees farther on; Pinashullo Detentio ‘is wha. 
moderns know as the Cerro de Montevideo. And to back these claims is Mie 
evidence of the early maps. i 

Such are the salient points of the study. There are excellent chapters on the 
Portuguese voyages down the African coast, the background of the Tordesillas 
line, the Cabral visit to Brazil, the historical setting of the Treaty of Zaragoza, and 
other tepics cognate to the early American story. The work is profusely illustrated 
with reproductions of the known maps of the early period. Many of the notes 
go far >eyond mere references and become little gems of historiographical and 
cartogrephical evaluation. In the appendixes of each volume the author has in- 
cluded the significant documents. 

The work is a fine piece of careful scholarship, in the very best Levillier tradi- 
tion. The author may not have written the last word on all the points which he 
studies, but, certainly, no future writer can afford to approach these problems 
without thoroughly acquainting himself with: this significent work. And historical 
geographers of the Americas, too, will find many a point which will force’ a 
re-evaluation and reconsideration of “established opinions.” | 


St, Louis University . Jonn Francis Bannon, S. J. 


MEXICO: THE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE AND BREAD. By Frank Tannen- 
baum. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1950. Pp. xiv, 293, xi. $3.50.) 


IN this excellent study of the history of Mexico in the twentieth century, from 
che end of the Diaz regime to the post-World War II era, the author, a specialist 
in economic and social history, presents a dramatic and valuable analysis of the 
shifting scene in Mexico. Having traveled extensively in Mexico over the years 
since 1921, as well as in other areas of Latin America about which he has pub- 
lished many earlier works, the author brings into high relief the problems of 
education, property, labor, and social and economic progress against a background 
of revolution, political struggles, and an emerging socialist state. The diplomatic 
struggle with the United States in the chaotic period following 1912, including 
the border war and invasion of 1916, following Pancko Villa’s raid on New 
Mexico, is presented in full. 

The volume starts with an excellent analysis of the geography of Mexico and 
a study of its people. The long stretch of its history is treated, from the pre- 
Spanish era of early Indian settlers, the growth of civilizations, the conquest, the 
long years of Spanish rule, the achievement of independence, and the troubled 
years of the nineteenth century under the rule of such men as Antonio López de 
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Santa Anna, Benito Juárez and Porfirio Díaz. The age of Díaz, as a period of 
dictatorship, is briefly but clearly set forth. 

Following this introductory summary the author presents the revolutionary 
era from 1910 to 1946, from the days of Francisco Madero, Venustiano Carranza, 
Luís González Obregón, Plutarco Calles, Ortiz Rubio, Abelardo Rodríguez, 
Lázaro Cárdenas, to the shift which occuzred with the election of General Manuel 
Avila Camacho, and his successor, the zaadidate of the People’s party, Miguel 
Alemán, in 1946. Labor unions, including the C.R.O.M., peasant leagues, and 
the regular trade unions are given full treatment. The advance in education, growth 
of democracy and equality, regardless of race, are properly stressed against a back- 
ground of possible revo‘utior and graft and corruption in public office. Socialization 
of industry, government ownership, the struggle between church and state, and 
the wide sweep of economic progress are adequately treated, with a detailed 
analysis of state income and the national debt. The work concludes with a study 
of United States~Mexican relations from the early period of United States inter- 
vention, in the era of Woodrow Wilson, down to the present, with proper stress 
on the oil controversy and Mexico’s role in the Pan American movement, the good 
neighbor policy, World War II, the Treaty of Chapultepec, the Inter-American 
Defense Board, growing out of the Rio de Janeiro agreement of 1947, and 
Mexico’s part in a possible new international organization to maintain peace in 
the troubled period following World War II 

Despite its general excellence the book lacks a bibliography, and is completely 
devoid of footnotes and citations to source materials. The general reading public 
will- undoubtedly read the book with avidity but the scholar who wants to be 
guided to the source materials will read :t and look elsewhere for bibliographical 
aids. 


University of Michigan ARTHUR S. Arron 


THE AMERICAS: THE SEARCH FOR HEMISPHERE SECURITY. By 
Laurence Duggan. Foreword by Herschel Brickell. (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1949. Pp. ix, 242. $3.00.) 


Everyone who knew the late Laurence Duggan respected him and a great 
many of them, including many Latin Americans, felt affection for him as well. 
He combined in rare manner the virtues af an able public servant and a sincere 
friend of humanity. As he was a major contributor to the development of the 
good neighbor policy from its origin until his retirement from the Department 
of State in 1944, what he has to say on that subject is of great value. The chronicle 
of our relations with Latin America dur:ng these years and the parallel develop- 
ment of the inter-American system are preseated here with a sure hand, subordinat- 
ing detail and emphasizing the majcr developments. The introductory section of 
the book, which sketches the social, econdraic, and political background of Latin 
America, tends on the whole to be conventional and suggests one reason for the 
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point of view presented in the latter portion which deals with the present and the 
future. Like most Americans, Duggan held a negative view .of the colonial 
inheritance of Hispanic America and accepted, somewhat uncritically, the theory 
that all the ills of the region could be ascribed to that inheritance, which produced 
a landowning oligarchy and a predatory ecclesiastical hierarchy against which 
democratic and popular movements struggled with great difficulty. However 
plausible that view may be, it oversimplifies Latin-American civilization and, in 
part, exolains an overoptimistic view of the future of democracy in these republics. 

The final section of the book outlines a very praiseworthy blueprint for raising 
the standard of living in the area by means of selective encouragement of industrial- 
ization, and by what seems to be a premonition of the Point Four program, 
which was not announced until after the author’s untimely death. I wish that I 
had Duggan’s faith in the inevitable development of a democratic and free 
society as a consequence of the long-range economic program he outlines, which, 
in itself, has a great deal to be said for it. If all this will bring democracy, why 
is Argeatina, the most highly developed state in Latin America from the economic 
point o= view, at present an outstanding example of the willingness of its people 
(or at least a large majority of them) to sacrifice liberty and democracy for a 
paternalistic and nationalist government run on the Führer principle—in order 
to enjoy the crumbs that fall from the table of the ruling elements in that country? 

An outstanding contribution in Duggan’s book is his explanation of the Welles 
decision at Rio de Janeiro in 1942. If fully substantiated it goes far toward 
exonerating Welles and throws a distinct suspicion of insincerity, to say the least, 
on the pertinent sections of the Memoirs of Cordell Hull. An outstanding weak- 
ness of the book, as I see it, is Duggan’s acceptance of “nonintervention” as a 
glorious revolution in American foreign policy without ever really defining it. 
Strangely enough, the activities of Welles in Cuba in 1933 are held up here for 
approval as examples of nonintervention. Elsewhere Duggan says that Latin 
Americans know intervention when they see it, and he attacks the view that it 
means little unless narrowly defined as the unilateral use of armed force. One 
wonders how the Cubans would define the case mentioned. 

This volume is an important contribution to the literature of inter-American 
relations. It is weakened by the fact that though written in 1945 it did not reach 
the public until four years later. This accounts for the disregard of some postwar 
developments which readers will notice. It would have been impossible for the 
friends and collaborators of the author, who saw the manuscript through the 
press, to have avoided this omission without rewriting the book. The Americas: 
The Search for Hemisphere Security is “must” reading for students of inter- 
American affairs. It is, however, both more and less than a factual record and 
synthesis. It is at the same time an intensely personal presentation of ideas and 
princip-es which the author held very dear. 


University of Wisconsin CHARLES C. GRIFFIN 
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EUROPE AND A WIDER WORLD, 1415-1715. By J. H. Parry, Professor of Modern 
History in the University College of the West Indies, Fellow of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge. [Hutchinson’s University Library, No. 31, General History.] (New York, 
Longmans, Green, 1959, pp. 200, $1.6c.) As Professor Parry writes, “One of the most 
striking features of the history of the last two hundred years has been the dominant 
influence exerted by Europeans outside Exrope.” It is his purpose to show how “the 
foundations of European dominance were prepared in the fifteenth century and firmly 
laid in the sixteenth and the seventeenth” The account begins with the Portuguese 
capture of Ceuta and concludes with the Ceath of Louis XIV, although some attention 
is given to matters earlier than 1415 and later than 1715. It deals with European 
expansion directly and as a whole, not merely as a function of several national histories. 
Thus there is opportunity for a good treatment of “Tools of the Explorers,” “Fisher- 
men, Explorers, and Slavers,* “Christians and Spices,” to quote the titles of three of 
the twelve chapters. Thus also the author Has the occasion to suggest that “The Chinese 
Empire was by far the most powerful and most civilized state in the world” at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. The very important role of minor states, Portugal 
and the Netherlands, is made clear. This is the greatest merit of the book, that, by 
treating the subject fram a somewhat novel point of view, it promotes a juster under- 
standing of what may well be the ultimately most significant single trend in the 
history of Europe and the world during the period with which it deals. It is a worthy * 
addition to an excellent series of little books. Jonn H. Guzason, Pomona College 


THE LIMITS AND DIVISIONS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. By Oscar Halecki. (New 
York, Sheed and Ward, 1950, pp. xiii, 242, $2.50.) Dr. Halecki presents the thesis 
that the era known to the historian as the European Age has come to an end and that 
a new. period, the Atlantic Age, has begun. He bases his premise on the belief that 
the history of part or the whole of Evrope can no longer be studied intelligibly as a 
unit, for its civilization has become interwoven so intricately with non-European com- 
munities. Since the European Age, as the Mediterranean Age of Greece and Rome, is 
now terminated, Dr. Halecki feels that the scholar can glean much wisdom from study- 
ing the age in ¡ts entirety. As part of such a study and as a necessary preliminary to 
it, the limits and divisions of Europe in ime and space are offered in this volume. 
The author contends that Europe was born with Caesar’s invasion of Gaul, but the 
Mediterranean Age, though on the decline for a minimum of four centuries, did 
not end until the eighth century. The final date, however, for the making of Europe 
was the year 1000, “when the independemce of Poland was recognized by Emperor 
Otto HI at the congress of Gniezno” (p. 30). The terminal date for the European Age 
was probably World War I, though the author indicates it may not have been until 
the outbreak of World War H. Chronological divisions are the Middle Age, ending 
with the Great Schism; the Renaissance, terminating in the second half of the six- 
teenth century; the Modern Age, closed Ey the French Revolution, the partitions of 
Poland, and the American Revolution (which event marked the birth of the Atlantic 
Age); and the Contemporary Age, the per.od of transition between the European and 
Atlantic ages. Geographically, Dr. Halecki accepts the traditional European boundaries 
except those of the east. Here, he argues, che boundary fluctuated in accordance with 
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the flcw and ebb of the Asiatic power of the Ottoman Empire and the Tartar khans in 
Russiz. Byzantium and Kievan Russia were parts of Europe, whereas the Balkans 
under the Turks and Muscovy until Peter's time are excluded. In dividing Europe, 
the author draws a north-south line to make a western and an eastern Europe. How- 
ever, he takes part from each for a central Europe. Here the Germans make up a 
west-central Europe and the non-Russians of eastern Europe form east-central Europe. 
It is over these divisions that most debate concerning Dr. Halecki's views will be 
heard. Perhaps during the first half of the European Age the area labeled east-central 
Europe was European, but certainly in the Modern anc Contemporary ages the 
Balkans and eastern Europe were only European to the extent of the relatively few 
belonging to the upper classes. It is difficult to see the Rumanian peasant, for example, 
classified as a European. The author, however, makes an interesting and provocative 
presentation of his view, and the wealth and scope of his footnotes force one to con- 
sider the arguments most carefully. 
SYDNEY NETTLETON FISHER, Ohio State University 


DER DEUTSCHE HISTORISMUS IN ENGLAND: EIN BEITRAG ZUR ENGLISCH- 
EN GEISTESGESCHICHTE DES rọ. JAHRHUNDERTS. By Klaus Dockhorn. 
With a Foreword by G. P. Gooch, [Hesperia. Ergänzungsreihe: Schriften zur englis- 
chen Philologie, Heft 14.] (Góttingen, Vandenhoeck & Rupprecht; Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1950, pp. 230.) This disquisition has for its theme German historism 
in nimeteenth century England, that complex of thought which, left unredefined by 
the author, is throughout understood in Troeltsch’s terms “the historicization, as a 
matter of principle, of all thought on man, his culture and its values” (Historismus, 
p. 102). The volume studies the reception and adaptatior of historism, its thought 
and methods, and traces its limitations, its speculative side proving most inacceptable 
to the British. In terms of personalities, the account inclides Niebubr, Hegel, the 
Grimms, Savigny, Boeckh, Otfried Müller, and Thomas Arnold, J. C. Hare, Kemble, 
Thirwall, Yorke Powell—teacher of Charles A. Beard in Oxford—Seeley of the older : 
generation, Max Weber and Tawney of a later one, with such remarkable middlemen 
in science as Bunsen and Max Müller. In terms of insttutions there appears the 
triumph of the university and the professorial teacher over the amateur in history. 
The main fields of fertilization were those of classical philology, theology, and juris- 
prudence. This reviewer’s query whether art history might not also have been included 
is perhaps based merely on the memory of the Crowe family, with the change from 
the Germanophilia of the art historian and consul general Sir Joseph Archer Crowe 
(1825-96) to the Germanophobia of his son Eyre; in any cese, it would have been the 
latest of the adaptations. Dr. Dockhorn’s work, reassuring about the quality of Ger- 
man postwar research in spite of the prevailing material handicaps, is a concise piece 
of “influence history,” in short, a wholesome reminder of the fact that this category 
originated with the philclogists; it is tactful and modest in its claims for German 
historism, aware of the later painful parting of the ways following the times when 
learned connections had for a while erected a superstructure of Anglo-German political 
harmony. Discretion in this respect, while wholesome after the sweeping politicization 
of German philologists, goes perhaps even a bit too far because it skips the question 
whether or not a specific political relationship between Germany and England, non- 
hostile and noncompetitive at the time of reception, formed the very precondition of, 
and was conducive to, the introduction of historism. There is likewise no mention or 
awareness of such related problems as the foreign historian in England—Max Müller, 
Vinogradcff, Baron Friedrich von Hügel, and others—or of the treatment of neglected 
themes of English history by foreigners. But these themes are concerns primarily of 
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the social historian or sociolagist, not necessarily to be treated in a series of “Writings EN 
on English Philology.” ALFRED Vacrs, Sherman, Connecticut 


THE HISTORICAL THEORY OF GIAMBATTISTA VICO. By Thomas Berry, C. P. 
(Washington, Catholic University of America Press, 1949, pp. x, 165.) Until 1947 ` 
there was no English translation of the Scíenza Nuova. English and American interest 
in Vico has been slight, if comparec with the European response to his work. In 
England, of course, the studies by Flint, Veughan, and Adams, as well as the influence 
exerted by Vico upon Collingwood have been notable. Recent studies, especially the 
excellent introduction and notes furnished to their translations by Professors Fisch 
and Bergin, have been aided by the completion, in 1944, of Fausto Nicolini’s definitive 
edition. No doubt aware that Vico’s support has been claimed not only by Neo- 
Hegelian philosophers of history, but by Fascists and Marxists as well, Thomas Berry, 
the author of this new study of Vico’s historical theory, has reacted in the opposite 
direction by avoiding interpretation as much as he can. He righúy stresses Vico's 
obscurity, although in making this the bu-den of the first section of his dissertation 

. he falls into repetition. His method is to quote from Vico’s various treatises parallel 
passages on such topics as “Philosaphy and History” or “Fate and Chance in History.” 
Unfortunately, in these short chapters cf from three to seven pages, containing a great 
deal of summary and quotation, there is too little opportunity to deal with major 
questions bound to arise in any serious d:scussion of Vico’s thought. Vico’s defense 
of the validity of historical knowledge and his perception of fruitful new methods 
of investigation served a gocd purpose. Like Bacon, whom he admired, he sketched 
a method for the use of the human mird; like Bacon he produced with varying 
success examples of his method put to work. But, unlike Bacon, he lacked confidence 
in human power to act upon what is understood. At the heart of his theory lies a 
contradiction between his belief that “men make their own history” (a principle that 
Marx adapted to his own use) and tke belief (appealing to his Fascist supporters) 
that they make it without ccnscious or rational purpose, according to a course of 
development national in scope and inal-era5le in sequence. Even in a small study that 
attempts chiefly to let Vico speak for himself, this diiemma cannot escape analysis if 
the praise accorded to Vico is to be any more convincing than that of his absolutist 
disciples. Laurence STAPLETON, Bryn Mawr College 


MAKING THE PEACE, 1941-1945: THE DIPLOMACY OF THE WARTIME 
CONFERENCES. By William L. Neumann. (Washington, Foundation for Foreign 
Affairs, 1950, pp. 101, $1.00.) The author of this little book has rendered a very use- 
ful service to all who may be interested in the background of the peace that has thus 
far failed to materialize Making use of documentary materials generally available and 
of the memoirs of leading pclitical figures, he has attempted to reconstruct the course 
of negotations between the three major Allied powers during the period from August, 
1941 (the Atlantic Conference), to February, 1945 (Yalta). The summary account 
which he presents of necessity omits much detail but is done with complete objectivity 
and good judgment. It is useful reading for anyone who wants to know more about 
how the world came to be involved in the mess in which it now finds itself. Dr. Neu- 
mann is concerned with the interpretatior of the record as well as with its factual 
presentation. He finds that the peacemakers have failed just as completely this time 
as at the end of World War I. He does not attempt to compare these two experiences 
in any detail, but his general conclusion would seem to be that war, particularly total 
war, is about the least promising means of achieving the kind of world promised in 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points and the Atlantic Charter of Roosevelt and Churchill. With *, 
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respect to the failure of peacemaking during World War H, he is more specific. If the 
achievernent of the kind of peace that had been promised was out of the question, 
wasn't it possible to get more than we actually have—at least half a loaf? His answer 
is that the results which we are experiencing were intrinsic in the character of the 
“war itself. Total warfare, leading to the elimination of great powers and the creation 
of economic and political chaos, can result only in rivalry between the victorious 
powers to fill the power vacuums created. In such an interpretation, communism 
assumes a somewhat less important place than we are sometimes inclined to give it. 
Naturally, in such a competition, the power that is in the position to support its 
diplomacy with effective military force is in a strong position. Dr. Neumann's analysis 
would seem to suggest that the British and American governments were quite naive 
if they believed that they would be accepted as joint peacemakers in areas freed and 
controlled by Russian arms. LzLAND M. Goonricu, Brown University 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS, 1949. Edited by Clyde Eagle- 
ton, Director of the Graduate Program of Studies in United Nations and World Affairs, 
New York University. (New York, New York University Press, 1950, pp. ix, 322, 
$5.00.) The title, Annual Review ... 1949 should not mislead the reader. This book 
is not < review of the activities of the United Nations during the year 1949 but a 
collectian of lectures on the structure and functioning of the United Nations which 
are basic and will remain useful although the rapid rush of events has already made 
obsolete some of the illustrations. In the chapter on “Enforcement Measures,” for 
instance, Henry Bloch states that United ‘Nations experience in this field is a study 
of doctrine and not of practice. Since then the Security Council has moved out of the 
“vestibule” and into the arena. The obsolescence of any statement helps to prove the 
dynamic character of the United Nations, a point which its protagonists like to 
emphasize. This descriptive, somewhat pedestrian account of the United Nations has 
two distinguishing features: one, the analyses are made in almost every instance by 
officials of the United Nations—those who have to make the system work; two, 
there is a summary at the end of each chapter of the discussion between the lecturer 
and the audience. This feature is more significant for its revelations of public reaction 
to the United Nations than for any substantive contribution. There are sections on 
ef of the six organs of the United Nations, the International Court, and “Trends 
¡for the Future.” This last section includes a eulogistic account of the inter-American 
system by Charles Fenwick, who speaks from long experience and great admiration 
for the system. His discussion illustrates somewhat the connection between a regional 
organization and the United Nations, but it can not accurately be called a “trend” 
of the United Nations. “The North Atlantic Treaty” is discussed by John Ross, deputy 
to the United States representative to the United Nations, who describes the pact as 
a “well-conceived effort to blaze a new trail around the unexpected barriers encountered 
by the United Nations.” The discussants sharply criticize this “trend” which they 
consider evidence of the unwillingness of the United States to use the United Nations 
to the fullest extent—another statement which the Korean war has dated. In addition 
to the factual accounts which make this bcok a valuable reference tool, several sug- 
gestions are made which should be developed at subsequent institutes, such as how 
to get adequate appropriations for the information services which are needed to make 
the most of public support of the United Nations and how to achieve a degree of 
co-ordination which will forestall the development of rivalries and vested interests 
among the various United Nations commissicns and specialized agencies. 
Louise Leonaro Wricut, Chicago, Illinois 
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T. Rokert S. Broughton + 


THE BOOK OF THE DEAD: AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE CHAPTERS, 
HYMNS, ETC., OF THE THEEAN RECENSION, WITH INTRODUCTION, 
NOTES, ETC. By Sir E. 4. Walus Budge, Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities in the British Museum. Three volumes in one. (2d ed. rev. and enl.; 
London, Routledge and Kegan Paul; distrib. by Barnes and Noble, New York, 1949, 
pp. cevi, 78; xiii, 79-406; vii, 407-698: plates, index, $7.50.) The first edition of 
Budge’s translation of the Book of the Dead was published under a different title in 
1898. The “second edition revised and =nlarged” was first printed in 1909 in three 
separate volumes. It reached a third impression, three volumes in one, in 1928. Now a 
fourth impression appears, dated 1049. Some details on the title pages have been 
brought up to date; the plates are grouped instead of scattered, and their legends have 
been reset. Otherwise this newest form o= the work is just another three-in-one reprint 
of the 1909 edition. Errors noted ir. the index and elsewhere in that first impression 
still remain uncorrected. Plate XI, ups.de down in the third impression, is again 
right side up as it was originally. The new volume, then, represents at best the Book 
of the Dead as known in 1909, forty years ago. But two other points must be mentioned. 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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First, the translator, now long deceased, was so prolific a writer that quantity pre- 
vailed over quality. Second, each unit in his translations is based on a single document. 
Thouga he sometimes included more than one version of a “chapter” and indicated 
clearly in his introduction -he long history of the texts and the difficulties involved 
in their transmission, he did not try to determine original readings. Such determina- 
tion is possible at least occesionally, as the reviewer has discovered by years of com- 
paring Book of the Dead manuscripts as well as their predecessors, the Coffin Texts, 
as a preliminary to making a more dependable translation. Progress since 1909 in the 
study of Egyptian grammar and vocabulary and a notable increase in quantity of 
available documents call for a better translation than the one here reoffered. 
T. Georcz ALLEN, University of Chicago 


EXCAVATIONS AT OLYNTHUS. Part XIII, VASES FOUND IN 1934 AND 1938. 
By David M. Robinson, Fermerly Vickers Professor of Archaeology and Epigraphy 
and Lecturer on Greek Literature in the Johns Hopkins University; Professor of 
Classics and Archaeology in the University of Mississippi. [Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Archaeology No. 38.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1950, pp. xix, 463, 
plates, $25.00.) Part V (1933) contained the pottery found in 1928 and 1931. The 
two lazer campaigns, those of 1934 and 1938, and hence this later volume, confirm 
and rcund out the earlier discoveries without any large deviation. The ceramic 
record of Olynthus is now spread before us—the yield of one hundred houses and 
six hundred graves—with more full and lavish presentation than the run-of-the-mill, 
artistically poor classical pottery from any one Greek site has ever received. The vases 
are historical documents, rot art. The record for the earlier centuries, as read by 
G. E. Mylonas in Part V (pp. 15-63; summary ¿bid., pp. 58-59), is unaltered. Most 
of the pre-Persian pottery is sixth and early fifth century; Rhodian connections 
receive increased emphasis in Part XIII. The great bulk of the pottery found at 
Olynthus is later, ca. 420-348. The years cz. 430 and 379 mark changes in style, not 
ca. 400. (The only definite stratum in the excavations, however, is at 479.) The 
volume summarizes the ceramic data from all four campaigns, and then presents 
typologically the’ vases from the latter two campaigns under more than 1,124 entries. 
On page 24, line 12 should read 994, not 991. A disturbing coin of Cassander which 
“had worked its way down to a depth of c.60 m.” should be dated 316-297, not 206- 
279 (p. 28). The index lacks “Inscriptions,” “Prices,” but has “Graffito”; Jacks also 
“Alabaster” (nos. 1067, 1067A, 1068, 1066) and “Glass” (two vases found, p. 25). 
Number 82, dated “fifth or early fourth century” surely has a late palmette (a pity 
N. Gifford's thesis on “Palmettes,” now in the Radcliffe library, is unpublished). In 
the handling of so large a mass of material, such flaws are inevitable. The volume may 
be cumbersome, the contents may not be handled as neatly as in the volumes with 
which the names of Clement, Graham, and others were associated, but it is amply 
good enough to warrant hearty thanks. Professor Robinson has not sought to conceal 
the fact that the artistic importance is meager, and all petty aspects disappear in a 
single clear impression. Srertinc Dow, Harvard University 


THE POTTERS QUARTER. By Agnes Newhall Stillwell. (Corinth, Volume XV, 
Part 1.] (Princeton, American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1948, pp. xi, 
138, plates.) The Potters’ Quarter is the name given to a group of structures that were 
found about a mile west of the ancient market place of Corinth. The site first 
attracted attention through the number of potsherds found strewn over its surface. 
Trial pits confirmed the surmise that it was an ancient habitation and in the spring 
of 1929 Mrs. Stillwell started a regular excavation (cf. her preliminary report in 
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American Journal of Archaeology, XXXV [1931], 1-30.) It was not an easy site to 
dig or to interpret, for it presented many problems. Clay beds, a plentiful water 
supply, a host of potsherds (about 850 baskets of them), pottery refuse, many vases 
and terracotta statuettes, molds for the making of such statuettes, and floors on which 
the clay was perhaps washed and wedged, >ointed to a potters’ quarter with a terra- 
cotta factory. Other features, however, such as a series of shrines, stone altars, and 
objects appropriate for dedicatory offerings (thousands of miniature vases, for in-' 
stance) suggested a place of peculiar sanctity to which pilgrims came to worship. The 
explanation offered for this dual character is that the potters of the place were 
exceptionally pious and dedicated their own offerings in their own shrines—a not 
impossible conjecture considering the hazards inherent in the making and firing 
of pottery and the consequent importance of propitiating the gods. The site seems 
to have been occupied from Geome-ric times to the late fourth century B.c. when an 
earthquake completely destroyed the settlement.. Through careful weighing of the 
evidence presented by walls, coins, lamps, inscriptions, and vases Mrs. Stillwell has 
been able to classify the material accordirg to its various categories. It is disappointing 
that we learn practically nothing new atout the technique of Corinthian vases, since 
no pottery implements and no kilrs have been discovered—a curious absence in a 
pottery establishment. Nor have any bits of terracotta sculptures or of architectural 
revetments come to light to help our research in that field. We learn much, however, 
about terracotta molds and statuettes, the technique and character of which are described 
in detail (pp. 82-87). It is interesting tc note the considerable variation in the clays 
used. Discrepancies of size in statuettes of identical type show that the molds were 
occasionally repeated from one another. Mrs. Stillwell has accomplished her difficult 
task with great conscientiousness and should be congratulated on the careful, sober, 
and factual handling of her material. 
GiseLa M. A. Ricuter, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


ONESICRITUS: A STUDY IN HELLENISTIC HISTORIOGRAPHY. By Truesdell 
S. Brown. [University of California Fublications in History, Volume XXXIX.] 
(Berkeley, University of California Press, 1949, pp. viii, 196, $3.00.) Onesicritus was 
a Greek who accompanied Alexander the Great to India. He piloted Alexander’s own 
ship down the Indus, served as chief pilot for the fleet that Nearchus led back to 
Babylon through the Persian Gulf, and later wrote a book about Alexander. Thirty- 
eight fragments of his book remain, of which only six run to ten lines while two fill 
about a page and a half each. There are also eighteen brief Testimonia regarding the 
author. The whole fills thirteen pazes in Jacoby’s Fragmente der griechischen His- 
toriker. In the monograph before us Professor Brown subjects these fragments to 
minute and painstaking scrutiny. H2 finds nothing in them to enlarge or rectify our 
knowledge of Alexander’s campaigns, and he admits that their alleged scientific 
information about India is of little value. Onesicritus’ account of the land of the 
Musicani is interesting as an illustration cf Hellenistic utopianizing, however, and 
his views sometimes show the influence of Cynic philosophy. As a whole, the book 
adds little or nothing to our knowledge of Alexander, but it throws light upon what 
romantic Greeks believed or wished to have believed about the conqueror and the 
lands he visited. Perhaps the most serious criticism to be made of Professor Brown’s 
study concerns its subtitle. Onesicritus did not write serious history, and W. W. Tarn 
still insists that he did not even pretend to do so. The present volume therefore 
scarcely deserves to be subtitled “A Study in Hellenistic Historiography.” 

J. W. Swain, University of Illinois 
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DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE REIGNS OF AUGUSTUS AND TIBERIUS. 
Collected by Victor Ehrenberg and 4. H. M. Jones. (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1949, pp. vi, 159,.$2.50.) As is every collection of evidence, this handy volume 
is welcome. lt offers 364 texts, belonging to the period 43 B.c.E.-37 A.D, mostly 
inscriptons but also some papyri, monetary legends, and documents preserved by 
writers. The usefulness of the book is, however, impaired by omissions: no indexes, no 
bibliography, almost no notes. At random, 1 take No. 43, a Latin inscription honoring 
Lentulus for his success in the Gaetulic war. The reader has the right to expect some 
help from the editors. Who was this Lentulus? When and where was the war fought? 
Last but not least, the texts are given without critical apparatus (which, however, 
appears sporadically, e.g. Nos. 278 and 279). That can only help to perpetuate the com- 
mon error that the text of the “latest” edition is the right one. The result is that, for 
instance, Augustus’ Res Gestae, that is, the most important document illustrating 
the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, can hardly be used in this reprint. Witkout the 
necessary critical notes, this monument cannot be studied by scholars, and, without 
some explicative notes, the historical material in this complicated report of Augustus 
is unmanageable. Erias Bickerman, New York City 


SACRED FORTRESS: BYZANTINE ART AND STATECRAFT IN RAVENNA. 
By Otto G. von Simson. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1948, pp. xv, 150, 
plates, $10.00.) Professor von Simson here makes a laudable attempt to interpret 
the mosaics of three sixth century Ravennese churches (San Vitale, Sant’ Apollinare 
in Classe,.and Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo) and the ivories of the “Throne of Maximian” 
(bishop of Ravenna, 546-56) in terms of contemporary politics and theology. 
After an interesting introduction on the historical and cultural background, he sets 
out to demonstrate that the mosaics of San Vitale illustrate the triumph of Byzantium 
over tke Arian Goths and faithfully reproduce the Theopaschite theology of the 
emperor Justinian. The latter of these conclusions, which is wholly unwarranted, 
is based solely on the lack of a Crucifixion to round out the series of representations 
of Bibl:cal parallels of the Eucharistic sacrifice. But the Crucifixion is of the utmost 
rarity in the monumental art of this period; and its omission from the apse, where von 
Simson says it ought to appear, should occasion no surprise whatever. What is 
surprising is that, although von Simson considers San Vitale to be dominated by the 
Theopaschite point of view simply because it has no Crucifixion, he dubs the Passion 
cycle ir Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo Arian or Nestorian despite its apparently deliberate 
avoidarce of this subject. He seeks to connect San Vitale with the Byzantine liturgy, 
but his principal texts are found only in Latin liturgies. On the other hand, in his 
interpretation of the three episodes from the life of Moses that adorn the sanctuary 
he leans heavily on the Christian Topography of Indicopleustes without taking into 
account the apposite material on the same head in Augustine, Cassiodorus, and other 
Latin writers. Of the four scenes from the Vatican Cosmas (Vat. Gr. 699) to which 
he appeals in support of his theory of the Byzantine character of this church, at 
least two are iconographically irrelevant. Moreover, he overlooks the striking resem- 
blance between the San Vitale version of Abraham with the Three Angels and its 
fifth century counterpart in the Roman church of Santa Maria Maggiore, to which 
he alludes very briefly (p. 131) in connection with another and much less pertinent 
matter. Still worse, he asserts (p. 24) that Bishop Ecclesius (d. 532 [?]) is not 
represented among the courtiers at the emperor's side “because Byzantium would 
not have cenceded [him] so prominent a place,” thus momentarily ignoring the 
fact, to which he refers elsewhere, that Ecclesius actually holds a far more honored 
position than this and stands in the conch of the apse on the left of the glorified 
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Christ himself. The analysis of Sant Apollinare in Classe, which he associates with 
the rivalry between Ravenna and Rome, is more convincing, as is part of the chapter 
on Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo. The principal object of the Sacred Fortress is to prove that 
there is a sharp and culturally sign-ficart distinction between Byzantine and Roman 
elements in the art of Ravenna. This contrast von Simson endeavors to establish, not 
by the conventional stylistic and archaeological arguments, but by a detailed historical, 
liturgical, and theological exegesis. Unfortunately, however, this praiseworthy venture 
beyond the realm of archzeology, which contains much learning and many original 
ideas, is not a success. The author's selection of textual evidence and iconographic 
criteria is unduly subjective; he indulges in loose generalizations, falls frequently into 
self-contradiction, and often neglects to provide adequate documentation. Hardly any 
part of the book can be used without painstaking research and verification. 
Mizron V. Anastos, Dumbarton Oaks, Harvard University 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


A. I. Tiumenev. K voprosu o naemnom treda y tsarskom khoziaistve vremeni III dinastii 
Ura [The question of hired labor in the the royal household in the times of the Third Dynasty 
of Ur]. Vestnik drevnei ist., no. 1, 1950. 

A. von Sezms. The Best Man and the Bride—From Sumer to St. John. Jour. Near East. Stud., 
Apr., 1950. 

S. Yervin, Canaanite and Hittite Strategy in zhe Second Half of the Second Millennium ».c. 
Ibid, 

S. T. Ereman. O rabstve i rabovladenii v drevnei Armenii [Slavery and slaveholding in ancient 
Armenia]. Vestnik drevnei ist., no. 1, 1950. 

CHARLES SELTMAN. The Problem of the First Italiote Coirs. Numism. Chron., nos. I-II, 1949. 

J. H. Triez. On Solon’s System of Property-Classes. Mnemosyne, Ser, IV, Vol. II, fasc. 1, 1950. 

D. P. KaLLisrov. Izmena Gelona [The perficy of Gelon]. Vestnik drevnei ist., no. 1, 1950. 

G. B. Kerrurp. The First Greek Sophists, Class. Rev., Apr., 1950. 

Smvio AccaME. Trasibulo e i nuovi frammenti celle Elleniche di Ossirinco. Riv. filol., N.S. 
XXVIII, fasc. 1, 1950. 

G. M. BERSANETTI, Pelopida. Athenaeum, XXXVII, 1949. 

Ina CaLagi. Il sinedrio della lega di Corintho e le sue attribuzioni giurisdizionali (Nota a 
Polibio, IX, 33, 11). Riv. filol., N.S. XXVII, fasc. 1, 1950. 

E. Mannı. Pirro e gli stati greci nel 28: /80. Athenaeum, XXXVII, 1949. 

F. W. Wazsank. Naval Triarii (Polybius 1.26.63. Class. Rev., Apr., 1950. 

L A. Lenrsman. Rynok rabov ra Delose [The slave market of Delos]. Vestnik drevnei ist., 
no. 1, 1950. 

Kurr Sos aes: The Reorganization of tte Roman Government in 366 8.c. and the So-Called : 
Licinio-Sextian laws. Historia, I, no. 1, 1950. 

E. Gamma. Le origini dell’ esercito professionele in Roma: i proletari e la riforma di Mario. 
Athenaeum, XXXVII, 1949. 

HaroLD MaTTINGLY. The Various Styles of Roman Republican Coinage. Numism. Chron., nos. 
EX, 1949. 

V. BasanorF. M. Caedicius de Plebe . . . et . . . Q. Caedicius Centurio. Latomus, Jan., 1950. 

G. Tismerri. Il possesso dell’ ager publicas e le norme de modo agrorum sino ai Gracchi., 
Athenaeum, XXXVI, 1948, and XXXVIL 1949. 

LiLy Ross TaYLor. The Date ard Meaning of the Vettius Affair. Historia, I, no. 1, 1950. 

Id. Degrassi’s Edition of the Consular and Triemphal Fasti. Class. Philol, Apr., 1950. 

N. ALFIERL I fiumi adriatici delle regioni augustee. Athenaenm, XXXVII, 1949. 

CLEMENTINA Gatti. Augusto e le individualità divine. La Parola del Passato, fasc. 12, 1949. 

G. Tmerr. Il funzionamente dei comizi centur:ati alla luce della tavola Hebana. Athenae- 
um, XXXVII, 1949. 

MicmaeL Grant. Complex Symbolism and New Mints c. 14 a.D. Numism. Chron., nos. HH, 
1949. 
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Id, The Decline and Fall of the City-Coinage in Spain. Ibid. 

Jocrzyn M. C. ToYNBEE. Some Notes on Artists in the Roman World, Latomus, Jan, 1950. 

A. R. Kersunsxm. Honestiores i humiliores v zakonodatel’nykh pamiatnikakh Rimskoi imperii 
[Honestiores and Humiliores in the legislative monuments of the Roman Empire]. Vestnik 
dreunet ist., no. 1, 1950. 

J. F. Gmxiam. Some Latin Military Papyri from Dura. I. Texts relating to Cavalry Horses. If. 
The Acta Diurna. Yale Class. Stud., XI, 1950. 

HaroLb Marrinety. The Coins of the “Divi” issued by Trajan Decius, Numism. Chron., nos. 
I, 1¢49. 

JOHANNES STRAUB. Christliche Geschichtsapologetik in der Krisis des rémischen Reiches. Historia, 
I, no. 1, 1950. 

ANDRÉ P:canIoL. L'État actuel de la question constantinienne 1939/49. Historia, 1, no. 1, 1950. 

A. D. Dutrrrov. Vosstanie Vestgotov na Dunae i revoliutsiia rabov [The revolt of the West 
Goths on the Danube and the slave revolution]. Vestnik drevnei ist., ro. 1, 1950. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


Homer A. THompsox. The Odeion in the Athenian Agora. Hesperia, Apr., 1950. 

J. S. P. Beaprorv, The Apulia Expedition: An Interim Report. Antiquity, June, 1950. 

Luciano Perecu. Tolomeo ed i risultati di alcuni scavi sulle coste dell’ Asia Meridionale. Riv. 
filol., N.S..XXVIII, fasc. 1, 1950. 

Gracomo Caputo, Statua di Mitra e firma di Aristius Antiochus in Leptis Magna. Archaeologica 
classica, I, fasc. 2, 1949. 

Cu. Picard. Le bronze “amazonien” de Bavai. Rev. études lat, XXVII, 1949 (pub. 1950). 

A. Monnem, Von den russischen Ausgrabungen im Jahre 1947. Historia, 1, no. 1, 1950. 


EPIGRAPHY AND NUMISMATICS 


AwronY 3, RAUBITSCHEK. Another Drachma Dedication. Yale Class. Stud., XI, 1950. 

J. G. MiLxE, The Currency of Arcadia. Numism. Chron., nos. I-II, 1946. 

Iva CaLA31. A proposito di 1G? 26. La Parola del Passato, fasc. 12, 1949. 

MarceL JUNGFLEISCH. Remarcues sur une trouvaille de tetradrachms athéniens faite au 
voisinage de Pithom. Rev. numism., XI, 1949. 

G. K. Jenkins. The Cameron Collections of Cretan Coins. Numism, Chron., nos. II, 1949. 

A. G. Reos, Remarques sur un édit d'Antiochos III, roi de Syrie. Mnemosyne, Ser. IV, Vol. II, 
fasc. 1, 1950. 

Suvio Ferri. Lex cathartica di Cirene. La Parola del Passato, fasc. 12, 1949. 

Hersert NessELHAUF. Die neue Germanicus-Inschrift von Magliano. Historia, 1, no. 1, 1950. 

Maurice Dayer. Monnaies arsacides à bonnet satrapal. Rev. numism., XI, 1949. 

ALFRED R. BELLINGER. Greek Coins from the Yale Collection. Yale Class. Stud., XI, 1950. 

Kart Pix, Die Aufbau der rémischen Münzprägung in der Kaiserzeit: VI, Probus, Numism. 
Zeitsch., LKXHI, 1949. 

Jean Laraurte. Une serie de medaillons d'argent de Constantin I et Constantin I. Rev. numism., 
XI, 1949. 
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ZUR G=TREIDEPOLITIK OBERITALIENISCHER STÄDTE IM 13. JAHRHUN- 
DERT. By Hans Conrad Peyer. [Verôffentlichungen des Instituts fiir Österreichische 
Geschichtsforschung, Band XIL] (Vienna, Universum Verlagsgesellschaft, 1950, pp. 
183, S22.) The regulations laid down by medieval Italian cities governing the market- 
ing of grain have already been described in a tentative or partial way by Pôhlmann, 
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Doren, and others. H. C. Peyer does not change the main lines of the picture they 
have presented, but he has made a more systematic and extensive search of the 
treaties, statutes, and decrees of the North Italian cities, those of the smaller towns 
as well as of the more famous cities. He hzs searched through the archives as well 
as in the published material and found much of interest, especially in the archives 
of Bologna. He concludes that the cities generally passed during the thirteenth century 
from occasionally forbidding export to forbicding it as a general rule. His comparison 
between the policies of the small towns and of the large cities—Milan, Venice, and 
Bologna—shows that all followed the same general aims but that the large cities 
were able, as the smaller were not, to :mpose provisions permitting or requiring 
the movement of grain to their market =rcm the territories of their neighbors. He 
examines the relation of policies to tne general political ambitions and opportunities 
of the cities and to social movements wichin the cities. In the latter connection 
Salvemini argued more than a century azo that the nobles (magnati), being estate 
owners, favored freedom o= export whereas the people (popolani), being engaged 
in trade and industry, forbade export in crder to increase the city’s supply and bring 
down prices. Davidsohn rejected this thesis, but Peyer finds partial support for it in 
events at Pavia, Piacenza, Mantua, and firally Milan. Peyer’s subject is the regulation 
of the grain trade, not the trade itself. His reader gets only glimpses into what was 
actually being bought and sold, where, and sy whom. Peyer records that he searched 
in published notarial documents and elsewhere for merchants’ records that would 
give a fuller picture oz what was actually going on, but failed to find such material. 
He states explicitly his awareness of tke contrast between “Sollen” and “Sein,” 
between what was legal and what wes ha>pzning (p. 22). Although a reader may be 
inclined to wonder whether close analysis o€ the kinds of documents available could 
not have yielded more information, perna>s the attempt would have resulted in 
tenuous inferences only. Mr. Peyer has preserted the results of his research in a system- 
atic and straightforward wav and they form a useful stepping stone to further knowl- 
edge. Frapzric C. Lang, Johns Hopkins University 


A STUDY OF THE SUMMA PHILOSOPHIAE OF THE PSEUDO-GROSSETESTE. 
By Charles King McKeon. [Columbia Studies in Philosophy, Number 10.] (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 194€, pp. xi, 226, $3.25.) The Summa Philosophiae 
has become recognized as one of the major achievements in the philosophic thought 
of the thirteenth century. Ludwig Bauer in his edition of the work first noted that 
the authorship was falsely ascrited to Grosseteste, a view strongly confirmed by S. 
Harrison Thomson in his study of the writings of Robert Grosseteste. The argument 
of the Summa is so closely related to chat or the bishop and his followers that it was 
quite natural to ascribe it to him or his most brilliant follower, Roger Bacon, a 
tribute to the high quality of the work, The contrary evidence, however, is too 
strong to permit either of these idertificetions. Accordingly the identification of the 
real author, one of the ablest minds of his day, becomes all the more important. 
McKeon comes to his study from a background of interest in philosophy. His chief 
concern has been to present a thorough analysis of the thought of the author and to 
point out its chief distinguishing features. This he has done in a comprehensive 
and penetrating fashion, presenting the results of his inquiry not only clearly but 
also with a literary flair which rises to pcetic heights at times. He has sought to 
relate the content of the Summa to the whole stream of antecedent philosophy as 
well as to compare it with the chief contemporary writing, a large order for anyone. 
Like Gilson he finds more than a trace of Platonism in thirteenth century philosophy. 
Indeed he is quite prepared to charecterize this author as a Christian Platonist. He 
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has been less successful in his effort to identify the author, the problem of greatest 
interest to the historian. He has moved commendably far in his survey of contem- 
porary philosophic writing and arouses the hope that his further study—this is 
his first major publication in this field—will bring him nearer to the goal. He 
appears to have done no independent work on the other approaches to the problem, 
eg. the search for all extant copies of the MSS. and the paleographic scrutiny of 
the manuscripts. Instead he has contended himself with 2 summary of published 
evidence and lent his support hesitatingly to the theory that Robert Kilwardby 
might be the author. Perhaps historians will come to his aid on this aspect of the 
problem. It is a pleasure to welcome another scholar to the all too small number 
of laymen interested in scholastic philosophy, the importance of which has been 
so cleerly demonstrated in recent times by Wulf, Maritain, and Gilson. His further 
studies, so ably begun, should go far toward the solution of the authorship of the 
Summa. A.C. Krey, University of Minnesota 


THE CITY AND THE CATHEDRAL: A REFLECTION OF THE GLORY OF 
THE GOTHIC AND THE MIDDLE AGES AT THEIR HIGH TIDE IN THE 
CITY BY THE SEINE. By Robert Gordon Anderson. (New York, Longmans, 
Green, 1948, pp. xii, 337, $3.50.) This volume continues the story of Paris and its 
Notre Dame begun in The Biography of a Cathedral. Tae period covered is the 
High Gothic Age (roughly 1200-1314), and, because of the political, intellectual, 
and moral leadership of Paris and of France then, the story deals, though less inten- 
sively, with much of Western Christendom. The author has something to say about 
political institutions, economic life, and social classes; more about religion, learning, 
literature, and the arts; and a good deal about interesting subjects commonly slighted 
in the ordinary handbooks on medieval history—about eccleziastical vestments, armor, 
tournaments, miniaturists, etc. But then this is no ordinary handbook—in fact is not 
history as that form is conventionally understood. It is rather a highly personalized 
view cf the golden thirteenth century, written with much eathusiasm and sympathy, 
including as many superlatives to the page as any recent publication. “Colorful” and 
“picturesque” and cognate adjectives have a field day. There is something about the 
period that seems to bring out in the popular writer today something of the gushiness 
that the Renaissance did in the days of the ladies’ Browaing clubs. Much of the 
exposition is carried by the characters, known historical personages or type figures, 
in scenes which are historical or imaginary. In either case the author describes with 
more detail than most scholars can wring out of medieval documents the actions, 
words, facial expressions, thoughts, and soul-workings of these folk. There are judg- 
ments as to political, social, and ecclesiastical conditions to which this reviewer can 
not subscribe, and there are more preachments than he cares to find in three hundred- 
odd pages. But these objections, like Mr. Anderson’s approach, are personal and 
they may not be shared by other readers. James Lea Care, University of Chicago 


HENRY V AND THE INVASION OF FRANCE. By E. F. Jacob. [Teach Yourself 
History Library.] (New York, Macmillan, 1950, pp. xiii, 207, $2.00.) When a scholar 
undertakes a very drastic condensation and a popularizaticn of a historical field of 
which he is a recognized master, he is essaying a task more difficult than most 
readers will appreciate. To perform that task in a way to excite the respect of other 
scholars is indeed a feat. Professor Jacob has done this in the volume under review. 
The unscholarly reader will find here an unusually clear, short summary of the 
issues of the Hundred Years’ War. He may have to exer: himself to believe that 
medieval motivations were such as they were, but such exerton is necessary for learn- 
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ing history. Very skillfully the author uses Shakespeare’s play, especially its recent 
film version, and the events of World Wer II, particularly those in France, to 
clarify fifteenth century situations. This 3s never overdone, nor are the comparisons 
strained. Teachers will recognize useful classroom technique here. It is always hard 
to make medieval personalities seem real. Henry’s “romantic legalism” is remote 
from present-day concepts. To describe his control over his soldiers as having “that 
mixture of firmness and humanity which has always been the mark of the good 
English regimental officer” may well be accurate, although it will be more com- 
prehensible to British readers than to American. 
Ricuarp A. NewHaLL, Williams College 


ERASMUS AND THE NORTHERN RENAISSANCE. By Margaret Mann Phillips. 
[Teach Yourself History Library.] (New York, Macmillan, 1950, pp. xxv, 236, $2.00.) 
In her foreword the author declares mcdestly that her biography “does not claim 
to make new discoveries” but simply aims to present “both the findings of recent 
research and a summary of the content cf some of Erasmus’s most important 
writings” (pp. ix, x). Within the narrow compass of her little book she has suc- 
ceeded admirably in acquain-ing the reader with Erasmus’ principal works and his 
basic ideas. The book is, however, not merelv of great use for “beginners in Renais- 
sance studies” for whom Mrs. Phillips primarily intended it but requires just as 
much the serious attention of any scholar in the field. For the chapters which deal 
with the problems of Erasmus’ position in the history of the Protestant Reformation 
contain the results of A. Renaudet’s and P. Mesnard’s recent investigations, as well 
as those which the author herself published under her maiden name, M. Mann, 
Érasme et les débuts de la Réforme française (Paris, 1934). Mrs. Phillips’ thesis is 
that the arguments which Erasmus first set forth in his Enchiridion and later in the 
Paraclesis “were almost all to become the arguments of the Reformers” (p. 84). 
Originally neither Luther and his followers nor Erasmus was aware of the funda- 
mentally heterogeneous character of their views and objectives: “The separation and 
final open antagonism between the ideals of the reformers and those of the humanists 
was a process covering a number of yeers, and perhaps it was not until 1536, the 
year in which Calvin’s Institution saw the light and Erasmus died, that the deep- 
seated differences between the two attitudes of mind became plain” (p. 84). Mrs. 
Phillips maintains that it was the world around Erasmus which changed, not he 
himself. Throughout his life and his work he persevered in his “middle way” and 
in his fervent plea for toleration. As Mrs. Phillips says, “It seems that Erasmus’s 
mistake, if mistake there was, lay not in vacillation but in over-consistency” (p. 222). 
Such a stand was bound ta isolate kim in his own time, and he must have realized 
that in the interest of personal reputation and security it would have been advisable 
to join any one of the conflicting camps then forming. The steadfast refusal to do 
so laid Erasmus open to the accusations of cowardice or intellectual indecisiveness 
which were leveled against him both by his contemporaries and by modern biog- 
raphers like J. Huizinga. Mrs. Phillips re:oins with cogent reasons. “The middle way 
which he proposed,” she says, “wes an ultimate conclusion” (p. 218). Never to 
deviate from that road, in an era as revolutionary as his was, required sincerity of 
conviction and personal courage. Taronor E. Momsen, Princeton University 


THE GIANT WIDENS HIS WORLD: THE MIDDLE AGES AND THE RENAIS- 
SANCE. By M. Ilin and E. Sega?. Transleted by Beatrice Kinkead. (New York, Inter- 
national Publishers, 1949, pp. 223, $2.50.) This book, which seems to have been 
written originally for young Russiar: readers, is the third of a series. The first two, 
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How Man Became a Giant and Giant at the Crossroads, appear to deal respectively 
with prehistoric man and ancient civilization. Judging from this volume, the purpose 
of the series is to show the progress of man in increasing his knowledge of truth 
and his mastery of nature. The Giant Widens His World opens with a sketch of 
conditions in the West after the Germanic invasions and closes with the burning of 
Giordano Bruno in 1600. Its scope includes both western and eastern Europe and 
their expansion into Asia and the Americas. Little attention is given to political 
events, and, although there is a good deal said about economic conditions, the main 
theme of the book is the vicissitudes of thought and learning. The heroes of the 
story ae those men who, in the eyes of the authors, have dared to push back the 
boundaries of thought and knowledge, often at great risk to themselves, such men 
as Rager Bacon, Marco Polo, Leonardo da Vinci, Copernicus, Columbus, and Bruno. 
The story is told in swift, vivid, narrative style, which is admirably adapted to the 
tastes cf the young people for whom it was written, but is perhaps not conducive 
to strict accuracy. A distorted impression is often given, usually through over- 
simplification, as for example in dealing with the executions of Boethius and 
Servetus and the attitude of Tycho Brahe toward the work of Copernicus. The 
Communist bias is apparent but not, in general, too blatant (except perhaps in 
attributing the invention of the steam engine to a certain Polzunov). The animosity 
toward the Roman church and the emphasis on the sufferings of the lower classes are 
not surprising. On the other hand, the dignity and capabilities of the individual are 
glorified, and progress is seen always as a broadening knowledge of the world and 
of other peoples. The general tone of the book is well expressed in the statement 
(p. 79) that “man’s strength lies in the friendship of peoples.” If it is said that this 
is not inconsistent with Marxist theory, it is certainly not in line with Soviet practice. 
WiLiam GILBERT, University of Kansas 
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THE DEBATE ON THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 1761-1783. Edited by Max 
Beloff, Reader in the Comparative S-udy in Institutions in the University of Oxford. 
[The British Political Tradition, Book 1.] (London, Nicholas Kaye; distrib. by British 
Book Centre, New York, 1949, pp. xi; 304, $3.00.) This book is the first of a series hav- 
ing to do with British political tradition that will appear under the joint editorship of 
Alan Bullock, Fellow of New College, and F. W. Deakin, Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxford. The aim of the series is to present this tradition, as embodied in varied con- 
temporary source materials, in such ¿ manner as will illustrate “the different facets of 
Englishmen’s discussion of politics.” Thus the views of conservatives and radicals, of 
those favoring a particular course of action and of those opposing it, of those of the ma- 
jority and of those of the minority, are to be given equal emphasis in so far as is pos- 
sible. Other volumes, besides the one under review, have to do with such topics as “The 
Debate on the French Revolution, 1789-1799” (see below), “The Liberal Tradition,” 
“The Conservative Tradition,” and “Britain and Europe, 1793-1939,” as well as with 
other topics. Max Beloff opens The Debate on the American Revolution, 1761-1783 with 
a thoughtful introduction of some forty pages, wherein the chief issues of the period 
are presented in a spirit of the most admirable detachment. The nature of funda- 
mental law, the sovereigniy of Parliament, the tradition of freedom throughout the 
English-speaking world cf the eighteenth century, and other equally important 
political ideas are considered. The heart of the book takes the form of thirty-five 
well-chosen documerts, each of which is preceded by an explanatory note. Nineteen 
of them are from British sources and the remainder from American; yet twenty-seven 
of them are in general sympathetic with the American position. As against the views @ 
of Otis, Henry, Dulany, Dickinsar, Pitt (Chatham), Camden, John and Samuel 
Adams, James Wilson, Jefferson, Franklin, Burke, Paine, and Richard Price, those of *. 
Soames Jenyns, Bernard, Blackstone, Grenville, Lyttelton, Henley (Northington), 
Mansfield, Daniel Leonard, and Josiah Tucker, are arrayed. Neither group, of course, 
speaks with one voice. Although no two scholars in preparing such a volume of 
sources, concerned with the great dispute preceding the American War for Independ- 
ence, would doubtless fully agree on what documents to include, students will find 
The Debate on the American Revolution of value, making clear as it does the 
complexities of the political situation within the British Empire between 1763 and 
1775. Lawrence Henry Gipson, Lehigh University 


THE DEBATE ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1800. Edited by Alfred 
Cobban, Reader in Modern French History in the University of London. [The 
British Political Tradition, Book II.. (London, Nicholas Kaye; distrib. by British Book 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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Centre, New York, 1950, pp. xx, 496, $3.00.) This is a companion volume to The Debate 
on the American Revolution, 1761-1783. The word “debate” is not altogether apt, nor 
is the material primarily concerned with the French Revolution itself. There are 209 
short extracts, many of them of less than a page, from letters, speeches, pamphlets, and 
books, arranged in seven sections under such headings as “The Intervention of Burke,” 
“The Struggle for Parliamentary Reform,” “Natural Rights and Sovereignty,” “Burke's 
Theory of the State,” “The Suspension of Habeas Corpus,” “The Defence of the Estab- 
lished Cirder.” These headings indicate that the subject matter deals more with the 
problems of Britain and with the varying ideas of political theory than with the course 
of events in France. Over sixty writers are cited: Burke naturally stands at the head of 
the list, but Fox, Pitt, Paine, Windham, Mackintosh, Godwin, Priestley, Price, Wyvill, 
are well represented—even Wordsworth, Burns, and Coleridge are included. Here then 
may be found pertinent material from a widely representative group for a comparison 
of political theories and for the arguments for and against reform in Britain—all 
more or less influenced by the French Revolution. The selections are well chosen 
and logically arranged, and there is an excellent introduction of thirty-two pages. 
ARTHUR H. Basve, Dartmouth College 


BRITISH WAR ECONOMY. By W. K. Hancock, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 
and Chichele Professor of Economic History, and M. M. Gowing. [History of the 
Second World War: United Kingdom Civil Series.] (London, His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office; Cistrib. by British Information Services, New York, 1949, pp. xvii, 583, $4.75.) 
The British government has made provision for the publication of perhaps thirty 
volumes of whet Professor Hancock, the editor of the series, calls the “civil histories” 
of the British war effort in World War II. In view of the scope of the project and 
the probability that many of these monographs will not be forthcoming for some 
years, if at all, the directing committee has wisely decided to offer three synoptic 
volumes: one dealing with wartime social policy, a second with war production, and 
a third, the present volume by Professor Hancock and Mrs. Gowing on “the develop- 
ment of the British war economy as a whole.” Historians eager to obtain any reliable 
data available on the British war economy will be grateful to the authors for their 
courageous effort to review the field before ali the spadework has been completed; 
they will be equally impressed by the judicious, though often frankly personal and 
independent, manner in which the monumental task of selection and integration has 
been accomplished. The volume is divided into five parts corresponding to major 
military phases of the war. Part I, after a brief review of British wartime economic 
policies from the Napoleonic period, offers a revealing chronicle of Britain’s tardy 
efforts to meet the challenge of German rearmament and political aggression; Part 
I covers the “phony war” when the British and French, financially hobbled by 
American neutrality legislation and led astray by the experience of World War I 
into preparing for a long war of economic attrition, failed to gear their war efforts 
to a maximum; Part III depicts the months from Dunkirk to Pearl Harbor, those 
months when the British people, faced with imminent disaster, exhibited an unexpected 
vitality and resourcefulness; Parts IV and V, which are separated by the Normandy 
landing, show a progressive abbreviation in proportion to the growth of the American 
share in the Allied war effort. Statistica: summaries covering such subjects as 
finance, imports, shipping losses, etc., accompany each part. The economic historian 
will necessarily find fault with the arrangement of the work. Although a generally 
successful effort has been made to focus attention on those problems of major 
importance to each military phase, certain ones, such as man power, were always 
present and hence have to be treated three or four times with a resulting loss of 
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continuity. À more serious objection may be found in what appears to be an 
occasional lack of balance in the amount of attention paid to particular aspects of 
the economy. War shipping, for instance, is treated admirably and in considerable 
detail, whereas finance is handled in a most summary fashion; mention is made of 
individual committees or boards established to supervise the war effort, but at no 
point does one obtain a clear pictuze of how the administration of the war economy 
functioned. Because of the official volicy—not strictly observed—to omit names of 
individuals, key personalities who played a part in shaping the administrative con- 
trols remain disembodied spirits. Some of these objections may disappear with the 
appearance of the other two synoptic volumes, but one additional criticism may 
strike American readers. The authors, perhaps overly sensitive to postwar Anglo- 
American relations, have made frecuent comparisons between the extent of British 
and American war efforts. The practice would be more justifiable, and 2 more useful 
purpose would be served, had they included comparisons with the war economies of 
the other belligerents, particularly the German. 
Jonn Beworrcu, University of Minnesota 


MACKENZIE KING OF CANADA: A BIOGRAPHY. By H. Reginald Hardy. (New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1929, pp. xii, 390, $4.50.) In thé 1700’s Robert Wal. 
pole set a record of 7,620 days, or nearly twenty-two years, as first minister of the 
British crown. This record was broken on April 20, 1948, by William Lyon Mackenzie 
King of Canada, who had dominated Canadian politics for twenty-two years as 
prime minister and seven as opposition leader. This is the first, full-length biography 
of a notable historical figure, by a leading member of the parliamentary press gallery 
at Ottawa—comparable to an Alscp, Lindley, or Mark Sullivan. As objective as 
Lindley on F. D. Roosevelt, it is clearly the work of a journalist rather than a pro- 
fessional historian, but gives an excellent picture of King the statesman and his 
background. King’s grandfather, after whom he was named, was leader of the 1837 
rebels. During the rebel’s exile, King’s mother was a resident of Upper New York 
State, near the ancestral homes of F. D. Roosevelt, Churchill, and De Valera. The 
book traces well the formative years of the statesman—family influences, education at 
Toronto and Harvard, social service training at Hull House, in London, and with 
the Rockefeller Foundation in the labor relations field; in Canada as civil servant, 
deputy and minister of labor, party leader and prime minister. Chosen as heir by 
Laurier, King in turn chose another great French Canadian, St. Laurent,’ as his 
own successor. King's years as leader of party and nation show Canada developing 
from an agricultural to an industrial state, assuming its position as senior Dominion 
within the Commonwealth, equal in status to the United Kingdom, and playing a 
major part in two world wars. Mr. Hardy is at his best in portraying King as an 
adroit parliamentarian and cross-country speaker, from his press gallery vantage 
point. This reviewer watched King in action during the critical Beauharnois debate, 
and was impressed, as was Mr. Hardy, by King’s adroitness in opposing Bennett 
and lesser men. Mr. Hardy is perhaps weakest in discussing world affairs since 1939 
in which King played a major part, and affairs in the United States during King’s 
early years here. For example, he puts T. Roosevelt’s trust busting, and Ida Tarbell’s 
muckraking in “McLure's” (sic) in 1897 (p. 36). But these are minor errors, not 
detracting from a well-done work. Its sources are chiefly newspaper dispatches and 
reminiscences of King’s colleagues and old friends. Most space is rightly given to 
events of World War II. Austin E. Hurcusson, University of Nevada 


SOUTH AFRICA: A SHORT HISTORY. By Arthur Keppel-Jones, Senior Lecturer 
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in Histo-y at the University of the Witwatersrand. [Hutchinson's University Library, 
No. 30, British Empire History.] (New York, Longmans, Green, 1950, pp. 212, $1.60.) 
Within a narrow compass, Ex. Keppel-Jones has succeeded in presenting a clear and 
balanced account of the political history of South Africa from 1488 to 1949. Although 
far distant from the areas of the great world conflicts, the subcontinent of Africa 
has experienced the operatior. of nearly all the forces which have given nightmarish 
qualities to life in the twentieth century. In South Africa aboriginal peoples have been 
destroyed in contests for survival; European settlers have failed to find a permanent 
solution for nationalistic diflerences; capitalism, colonialism, and imperialism have 
here revealed their worst characteristics; fear, jealousies, and racial prejudices have 
beclouded men’s minds and undermined the foundations of society. South African 
history abounds in heroic exploits and dramatic episodes. The country has produced 
and experienced the impact of strong personalities. But it has lacked or failed to 
follow men strong in human sympathy, tolerance, and understanding. The little 
book under review throws much light on the events in this part of the world since 
Europeans began their occugation of it. The varying fortunes of the early settlers, 
their relations first with Dutch then with British authorities, their conflicts with 
Bantu invaders of the land, and their grouping into new political entities are skill- 
fully traced. The rise of Afrikaner nationalism and its struggle against British political 
and Dutch cultural dominance are sketched objectively. The evolution of the present 
segregation policy of the Sou:h African government is described. While weak on the 
economic and some of the social aspects of South African history, this book is 
strongly recommended to those who seek enlightenment on the varying fortunes and 
present-day problems of the Union of South Africa. 
; Paur KNAPLUND, University of Wisconsin 


THE PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA. By L. F. Crise. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1949, pp. x, 344, 
$5.00.) Professor L. F. Crisp, former director general of the Australian Department 
of Postwar Reconstruction, bas written a scholarly and comprehensive book on the 
federal government of the Commonwealth of Australia. In addition to a consideration 
of the structure and functions of the organs of the federal government at Canberra, 
the author devotes three charters to the Australian electorate and the political parties 
of the country. The genesis of the Commonwealth constitution, providing a perspective 
for the later problems of the federal government, is briefly but skillfully traced at the 
beginning of the book. Unäke their colleagues in the United States, Australian 
political scientists have not been prolific in their publications in the field of govern- 
ment. Professor Crisp has rendered a valuable service not only to his own countrymen 
but also to foreign scholars interested in comparative government. His chapters are 
well documented and reflec: mature scholarship. Some reviewers may find the 
frequent and often long quotations in the book somewhat distracting although the 
author has carefully inserted them into the body of his text. The appendixes of the 
book .cortain the footnotes fer each chapter, a bibliography, and the constitution of 
Australia. Especially interesting to the student of British Commonwealth relations 
is the chapter entitled “The Crown and the Governor-General.” Here the author 
discusses the position and power of the representative of the king. It is apparent that 

.in the half century since the establishment of the Commonwealth of Australia the 
governor general has become more and more restricted in his initiative and discre- 
tion. Prafessor Crisp concludzs that he “provides a dignified ceremonial leadership 
to the government and the ration” and “an adequate symbol of national unity and 
continuity above the day-to-day warfare of parties.” Students of federalism will find 
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in this book certain similarities and differences between the national governments 
of the United States and the Commonwealth of Australia. Americans, accustomed to 
praise for the fathers of the constitution at Philacelphia, will be surprised to learn 
that Australians hold their founding fathers “in no special reverence or regard.” 
Although the general reader of the volume will find it a little technical, the scholar 
in history and political science will value the book as a contribution to the study 
of government. Ressext H. Firen, University of Michigan 


NEW ZEALAND. By Harold Miller, Librarian of Victoria University College, Welling- 
ton, New Zealand. [Hutchinson's University Library, No. 32, British Empire History.] 
(New York, Longmans, Green, 1950, pp. 155, $1.60.) This short account of New Zealand 
should be judged in the light of the clearly specified aims of publisher and author. 
The latter was asked to write for the “general reader but especially for the unprofes- 
sional student.” Accepting this purpose, also a limit of less than 150 pages, he has 
chosen to present the history of New Zealand in two parts only—“a bitter conflict 
of races and a remarkable political experiment.” It is the concrete material, significant 
and abundant, which makes the beck valuable. There is a vivid account of changes 
made in the life of the Maoris by their acceptance of the Christian religion, of the 
pressure upon them of land-hungry settlers before this new way of life had been 
effectively organized, and of the willingness of leading chiefs to meet the Europeans 
more than half way. Through such facts the despair and rapid degradation of the 
Maoris after their defeat in 1855 is made understandable. In this compact narrative, 
too, the struggle of the pastoralist and the farmer with the difficulties of dense forest, 
tough fern growth, rugged mountains, and treacherous streams takes on reality. 
The individualism of the frontiersman reinforced by the reforming bent of nine- 
teenth century British literalism is shown finding expression in a determination 
that each and all must have a decent life. From the beginning of organized political 
life in the late 1870’s, the author explains, the policy of government, whatever party 
is in power, has been and is to encourage the private producer and redistribute the 
resultant increasing national income to the advantage of the ordinary citizen. The 
book as a whole seems an informal discussion by a thoughtful, well-informed, and 
objective New Zealander rather than a scholarly history, and it is quite probable that 
the author deliberately chose this approach in order to meet more effectively the needs 
of the general reader. The bibliography is well chosen but its usefulness is impaired by 
frequent omissions of given names or even initials of authors. From the end-paper 
maps about one fourth of the places referred to in the text are missing. 

Epiru Dosie, University of Washington 


THE INVASION OF NEW ZEALAND BY PEOPLE, PLANTS AND ANIMALS: 
THE SOUTH ISLAND. By Andrew Hill Clark. [Rutgers University Studies in 
Geography, No. 1.] (New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1949, pp. xiv, 465, 
$6.00.) Professor Clark is a geographer. In this book he has explored the introduction 
into an economically empty land of the human, animal, and botanical resources 
upon which a century of successful economic development has been built. His main 
purpose is to establish a pattern of resource allocation and to describe how it came 
into existence. New Zealand was an admirable specimen to choose for such a study. 
The South Island, to which this volume is confined, was sparsely inhabited by a 
handful of Maoris. Some whalers and other adventurous pioneers drifted in during 
the first decades of the nineteenth century; but for all practical purposes economic 
history began in 1840 with the first group settlements—offshoots of the New Zealand 
Company—at the northern tip of the island. The settlements of Otago (1848) and 
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Canterbury (1850) were more elaborate ventures of the same kind. In 1861 gold 
discoveries gave a fillip to the island's economy but effected a radical change in the 
outlock of its people. Even earlier, the introduction of sheep to be grazed extensively 
on ths open plains and the hill country rising to the Southern Alps had spelled the 
doom of Wakefield’s ideal of compact English-type settlements. Professor Clark traces 
in detail how the various elements of the present economic organization were 
introcuced. In doing so he could draw upon an unusual wealth of documentation 
and statistical records, but even so he has added much that is new. The history of 
New Zealand has been written from many angles. Its people are literate and con- 
scious of their origins. Political factors—the controversies with the Colonial Office 
and then domestic politics—naturally attracted first attention. Economic development 
has been extensively described. Within the last few years new ground has been 
brokea, notably by H. F. von Haast’s biography of his father in which the scientific 
and educational progress of a young country was outlined. Professor Clark continues 
this development by attacking the history as an economic geographer. He writes easily, 
has studied the local terrain, and uncovered the local material, much of which is difficult 
to find and, when found, to relate to the general pattern. The result is a noteworthy, 
interesting, and very useful piece of work. One element is needed perhaps to comple- 
ment what he has done. The seat of government has always been in the North Island. 
It is useful to trace the private initiative which brought plants and animals (and their 
pests) into a new country. This is the basic story. But government also played a role, 
and in New Zealand a large role, in economic development. This is a little difficult 
to read into Professor Clark’s study of what was only part of a political entity. If 
he goes on to write the story of the North Island also, the role of government may 
appear more plainly; but New Zealand is a whole, and in this respect the whole is 
greater than the sum of the parts. J. B. Conpurrre, University of California 
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RICHELIEU AND THE FRENCH MONARCHY. By C. V. Wedgwood. [Teach 
Yourself History Library.] {New York, Macmillan, 1950, pp. ix, 204, $2.00.) Some- 
times when an able scholar attempts a simplified synthesis, the result is a gem, a 
masterpiece that may actually be read long after his more erudite works have begun 
to collect dust. This work is not quite such an achievement, but it is a highly credit- 
able, useful addition to the reading lists of our college courses, and it may well 
succeed in its stated objective, namely, to interest laymen in the history of our civiliza- 
tion. Miss Wedgwood is completely at home with her material, her conception of 
her subject is broad and sound, her style is simple, direct, and interesting. The editor 
of this series should be corgratulated for having invited her to write this volume. 
The reviewer finds himsel= in complete agreement with the general thesis that 
Richelieu’s career, the fortuitous accident of Louis XIs survival, and the perhaps 
even more fortuitous accident that produced an heir to his throne were decisive facts 
in the process that developed the kingdom of France, and, indeed, the Europe of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Had Louis died leaving the throne to his 
muddle-headed, frivolous b-other, had he listened to the cardinal’s enemies, had 
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he been less appreciative of Richzlieu’s talents, the history of France, of Germany, 
and, therefore, of Europe would have been very different. Miss Wedgwood drives 
this point home skillfully by extending the scope of her book to include much of 
Europe during the period. It is hard to say whether or not a person unfamiliar with 
the period will grasp the complexities of German, Italian, and Spanish affairs in this 
era of the Thirty Years’ War if this volume is his only source of information; it is 
to be hoped that he will get enough to send him to Miss Wedgwood’s The Thirty 
Years’ War, a book which she modestly omits from her bibliography. Even though 
the uninformed reader may not fully understand the problem, the book would have 
been marred had she confined her attention to France alone. The personality of 
Richelieu emerges forcefully in tkese pages—a strong man who had to operate 
in a political atmosphere that was often murky, and who, therefore, could not 
always show his hand. Louis XIII does noz appear equally clearly. Obviously Miss 
Wedgwood does not agree with the older tkesis that he was a weak man dominated 
by his great minister, but neither does she fully bring out his strengths. Contrasted 
with either Henry IV or Louis XIV, Louis XIII does not show up badly. He lacked the 
heartiness, vigor, and daring of his father, the graciousness, charm, and elegance of his 
son, but for all his morose and eccenzric manners, Louis XIII was a king, a statesman, 
and a soldier worthy of a great minister like Richelieu. 
Joun B. Wor, University of Minnesota 


ANGLOPHOBIA IN FRANCE, 1753-1789: AN ESSAY IN THE HISTORY OF 
CONSTITUTIONALISM AND NATIONALISM. By Frances Acomb, Duke Uni- 
versity. (Durham, Duke University Press, 1950, pp. xii, 167, $4.50.) This scholarly 
little volume illuminates a phase cf Frenck opinion hitherto dark. Much has been 
know of the “Anglomania”; little of the nationalistic dislike of Britain, especially 
after the Seven Years’ War. Though a bit dull in style as scholarly volumes are too 
wont to be, the book reveals wide r2search, command of nearly all pertinent material, 
and should make unnecessary another study of the same subject. Obscure as well as 
famous writings are cited and every variety of opinion has been sampled. Dr. Acomb 
divides her study into three major parts, op.nion (1) from 1763 to 1778, (2) during 
the American War for Independence, and (3) from this last to the meeting of the 
Estates General and the early debates concerning the new constitution. Within this 
chronological pattern “conservative” and “liberal” opinion are usually treated separately. 
That the former was less favorable to Brita:n could be expected. That many liberals 
of the Mably and Rousseau variety and most physiocrats were Anglophobes has not 
been as well known. Many Frenchmen, it is amusing to note, thought the English 
turbulent and the government sc unstable that chronic license resulted. The author 
does not always overcome one difficulty which plagues students of historical opinion: 
how to represent group opinion out of the few writings likely to be available on 
any one issue. She rightly warns that no truly scientific sampling is possible at 
this date and seldom goes beyand the generalizations the evidence permits. The 
amount and variety of Anglophobia was larger than this reader guessed. Nationalism 
was -growing in France earlier tkan historians like Aulard believed. Dr. Acomb 
well proves her conclusion that while French nationalism was in part a “product 
of the Revolution,” the Revolution was in part “a product of French nationalism.” 

Boyn C. Suarer, University of Arkansas 


. CONSERVATIVE ENGLAND AND THE CASE AGAINST VOLTAIRE. By 
Bernard N. Schilling. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1950, pp. xii, 394, 
$4.50.) Voltaire's popularity in England suddenly declined in the late eighteenth 
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century mainly because by that time he had become identified with the French 
Revolution. One reason for this dubious honor, an honor that he would certainly 
have disclaimed, was that the Revolutionists conferred it upon him when they 
exhumed his body and placed it in the Pantheon. By virtue of this apotheosis Voltaire 
became the patron saint of the revolutionary cause and his name a synonym for 
Reason. Thus the antirevolutionists were given at least a semblance of justification for 
making him primarily responsible for the destruction of law and order carried out 
by the Jacobins. The complete indictment was first drawn up by émigré Jesuit, the 
abbé Augustin Barruel, Voltaire was accused of having organized and directed the 
talents of the whole tribe of freethinking philosophes in order to effect the over- 
throw of church first and then of state, the iconoclast knowing full well that once 
the foundations of religious belief had been destroyed the old social and political 
structure would collapse and the ground would be cleared for the egalitarian millen- 
nium. Needless to say, this is an exaggerated charge. It is true that Voltaire had 
labored more systematically and more successfully to discredit the Christian religion 
than any of the deistic writers in France and England who shared his heretical 
opinions and that the decay of orthodox religion encouraged the political revolt 
which followed; but Voltaire did not advocate, and would not have approved, the 
excesses of the doctrinaire egalitarians. Much of the status quo was to his liking. His’ 
accuser would have been on firmer ground if he had traced the destructive philosophy 
of the Jacobins to the teachings of Rousseau. When Voltaire's extreme hostility to 
the religious orders is recalled, it is easy to understand why he was singled out for 
attack by Barruel, but not so easy to understand why the English, who had greatly 
admired the French philosopher and man of letters, joined in the hue and cry against 
him. To prepare the reader in advance for this change of attitude, Mr. Schilling 
devotes Part 1, the major portion of his book, to expounding and illustrating the 
proverbial conservatism of the English people. The question may arise whether this 
characterization serves the purpose intended, whether indeed all of it is relevant to 
the case of Voltaire; but if some of the information is gratuitous, we have reason 
nonetheless to be grateful to Mr. Schilling for an excellent treatment of the eighteenth 
century Englishman’s conviction that his was the best possible of all worlds and that 
any alteration in the English system would be for the worse. 
C. A. Moore, St. Paul, Minnesota 


THE IDEOLOGY OF FRENCH IMPERIALISM, 1871-1881. By Agnes Murphy. 
(Washington, Catholic University of America Press, 1948, pp. viii, 241.) Dr. Agnes 
Murphy has presented a clear and well-documented account of the awakening interest 
in geography and the development of a doctrine of imperialism in France during 
the decade following the treaty of Frankfort. As she quite properly points out, this 
is a page of French history that has been both neglected and at the same time 
overshadowed by the considerable attention paid to similar movements in other 
countries and to the imperial policies of M. Jules Ferry in France. Her study fills 
this gap in a thoroughly competent manner tracing not only the spread of geographi- 
cal societies at home but also describing the principal French expeditions abroad, 
in Tonkin and especially in Africa. At the same time, she has summarized and 
analyzed the ideological support of imperial expansion presented by Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu and a number of Jess well known writers. The most serious limitations of 
the work are those imposed by the doctoral discipline within which it was written. 
While the limits themselves are useful in their place they inevitably tend’ to eliminate 
the quantitative and qualitative judgments which are necessary to give a study of 
this sort real significance. This is not to question the value of Dr. Murphy’s work 
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so much as the wisdom of publishing dissertations as such, and at the same time 
to express the hope that she will continue in this field until she can publish answers 
to some of the questions she has raised. Now that the anti-European counteroffensive 
is underway, the whole subject of imperialism assumes a new importance and the 
need for effective comprehension, rather than merely impeccable documentation 
within artificial limits, is even more urgent than before. 

Epwarp W. Fox, Cornell University 
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G. Bouvron. Un homme de 1848: Arnaud ce l'Ariège. Ibid. 

G. Encar Bonner. Ferdinand de Lesseps—Le Canal de Suez (1854-66). Rev. des deux mondes, 
Mar. 15, Apr. 1, 15, May 1, 15, 1950. 

E. W. Scuurxinn. Le rôle des femmes dans la commune de 1871. 1848, Feb., 1950. 

PauL DeLaunaY. L'esprit public dans le département de la Sarthe pendant et après la guerre de 
1870-71, Rev. hist, et archéol. du Maine, 1946, 1948, 1949. 

Sir RayMonD BEazLEY. Franco-German rapprochement, 1878-85, Contemp. Rev., Apr., 1950. 

JosEPH LecLeR, La loi Falloux. És sudes, July—Aug., 1950. 

General Auster. Les émissions monétaires de la chambre de commerce de Bayonne de 1914 à 
1922. Soc. des sci., litt. e arts de Bayonne, no. 57. 

Capitaine CoLLENOT. La deuxième bataille Je la Marne. Rev. hist. de l'armée, Sept., Dec., 1949. 

CH. BOURTHOUMIEUX. La critique allemande de la pensée politique française du xvnie siècle et le 
national-socialisme. Rev. internationale de droit comparé, Aug.—Sept., 1949. 

RoserT COULONDRE. Souvenirs Ce man ambassade à Berlin (1936-38). Rev. de Paris, May, 1950. 

W. L. MippLETON. Léon Bum. Contemp. Rev., May, 1950. 

Id. President Auriol. Davin Inceer. Robert Schuman. Ibid., Mar., 1950. 

Maurice ScHUMANN. Léon Blum et la paix. Politique étrangère, June-July, 1950. 

RENÉ Tuéry, Actualité économique. Evolu-ion du coût de la vie et les salaires en France depuis 
1938. Rev. de l'intendance militaire, trim. 1, 1950. | 

C. J. Gicnoux. Mesure aczuelle de l'économie française. Ree. des deux mondes, Apr. 15, 1950. 

Le socialisme français, victime du marxisme? La Nef, June-July, 1950. 

Henry W. Enrmann. Recent Writings or the French Labor Movement. Jour. Mod. Hist., June, 
1950, 

Inca Haac. Frankreich—Land der Hoffnung. Deutsche Rundschau, Aug., 1949. 

Armée française? Esprit, May, 1950. 

EMILE BLAMONT, Les conditions du contrôle parlementaire. Rev, du droit public, Apr.-June, 1950. 

RoLanD Draco, L'évolution récente de la notion d’inviolahilité parlementaire. Ibid. 

E. Beau pe LoméntE. Raisons des echecs du parlementarisme francais. Cahiers de la Cité, May, 
1950. 

Sir Jonn PoLLock. Some French Problems of the Hour. Contemp. Rev., July, 1950. 

Henry LAUFENBURGER. Aspects juridiques des budgets anglais et francais. Zeitschrift fiir die 
gesamt Staatswissenschaft, 1948. 

C. Ponsarp. Betrachtungen zur französischen Kabinettskrise, Dokumente, Heft 6, 1949. 

ALFRED LAJUSAN. La carte des opinions françaises. Annales, Oct-Dec., 1949. 

A. Ourrey. Note sur la reconstitution des archives du ministère des affaires étrangères. Cahiers 
a’ hist. de la guerre, Oct., 1949. 

René Arnaup. La vie économique en France de 1900 à 1950. Rev. des deux mondes, Mar. 15, 
1950. 

ANDRÉ Gavorz. La vie théatrale en France de 1900 à 1950. Ibid., Apr. 1, 1950. 

R. BourceTr-PAILLERON, La vie littéraire en France de 1900 à 1950. Ibid., Apr. 15, 1950. 

Raymonp Isay. L'art en France de 1900 à 1950. Ibid., June 1, 1950. 

Jacques CHalLLEY. La musique de 1900 à 1950. Ibid., June 35, 1950. 

Louis LaveLLE. La pensée philesophique en France de 1900 à 1950. Ibid., July 1, 1950. 

Jean Wyarr. Le mouvement scientifique en France de 1900 à 1950. Ibid., July 15, 1950. 
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H. vANDER LINDEN. Notice sur Henri Pirenne (avec portr, et bibliogr.) Acad. Roy. Belgique, 
Annuaire, CXVI, 1950. 

L. Cornil. Le droit de grâce dans le cadre de la Constitution belge. Acad. Roy. Belgique, Bull. Cl. 
lettres, XXXV, no. 12, 1949. 
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J. KLEYNTJENS, S.J. Les instructions données par le Saint-Siège à Monseigneur Capaccini en 1827 
pour obtenir exécution du concordat conclu avec le Roi des Pays-Bas, Acad. Roy. Belgique, 
Bull. Comm. d'hist,, CXIV, no. 2, 1949. 

GEORGES LEFEBVRE. A Verviers: capitalisme et draperie. Annales (Paris), Jan-Mar., 1950. 

Px. pe Vries, L'animosité anglo-hollandaise au 17° siècle. Ibid. 

F. Prius. De lering van David Joris, 1544-1556. Bijdr. gesch, bijz. v. h. oudhertogdom Brabant, 
ser. 3, I, 1949. 

E. Neurpensure. Pieter Adriaensz ’t Hooft, Haags steen- en beeldhouwer. Bull. K. Ned. Oudhdk. 
bond, Apr. 15, 1950. ; 

J. Srencers, La première tentative de reprise du Congo par la Belgique (1894-1895). Bull. Soc. 
Roy. Belg. de Géog., LXXIII, no. 1-2, 1949. 

J. van TicHELEN. De voormalige Sint Gurikskerk en de geuzen te Brussel. Collectanea Mech- 
liniensia, XXXV, 1950. 

G. Brom. De roem van Gezelle. Dietsche Warande en Belfort, Nov., 1949. 

L. EINTHOVEN, J. Linruorsr Homan, J. E. pe Quay. De oprichting van de Nederlandsche Unie. 
Gemenebest, Mar., 1950. 

M. DENECKERE. Verfransing te Gent, 1793-1814. Hand. Mij. gesch. oudhdk. Gent, IV, 1949-50. 

G. Renson. De actie van Frederik Perrenot, heer van Champagney, tegen Willem van Oranje in 
de gevangenis te Gent. Ibid. 

Az W. v. p. Bunt. Kerk en Staat tijdens de Republiek. Historia, Feb., 1950. 

F. MULLER VAN BRAKEL. De vrede van Breda en wat erop volgde. Ibid. 

I. van Esso Bzy, Czaar Peter de Grote en de Joden van Amsterdam. Ibid., Mar., 1950. 

C. Sremmerz. Een koerier van Ceilon naar Amsterdam (1674). Ibid., Apr., 1950. 

FL. Prims. Antwerpen onder Jean Marassé (1792-93). Med. K. VI. Akad. België, KI. Lett., XI, 
no. 7, 1949. 

H. W, Maraurzex. The Mennonites of Holland, 1936-1948, and the Present Outlook. Mennonite 
Quar, Rev., Apr., 1950. 

De Februaristaking van 1941, nieuwe documenten. Nederland in oorlogstijd, Mar., 1950. 

A. J. v. D. Ven. De kapittelarchieven in het Rijksarchief te Utrecht. Nederlands Archievenblad, 
LIV, no. 2, 1949-50. 

ROBERT DELMARCELLE. Témoignages sur la captivité de la famille royale. Rev. gén. belge, June, 
1950. . 

H. L, van Brepa. Ouvrages récents sur l'histoire de la philosophie dans les Pays-Bas. Rev. philos. 
de Louvain, Feb., 1950. 

J. Bouatec. Das Territorial- und Kollegialsystem in der holländischen Publizistik des 17ten 
Jahrhunderts, Zeitschr. Savigny-Stifting fiir Rechtsgesch. Kanonistische Abt., LXVI, 1948. 


DocuMENTS 


Sormtz PERELMAN. Introduction aux relations diplomatiques entre la Belgique et les Etats-Unis 
(Sept. 1830-Jan. 1832). Un témoignage américain sur la révolution de 1830. Acad. Roy. 
Belgique, Bull. Comm. a’ hist., CXIV, no. 2, 1940. 

Les frontiéres du Limbourg et du Luxembourg. Lettres inédites de Léopold I, J. B. Nothomb, 
C. Le Hon (20 Sept.-20 Oct., 1832). Rev. gén. belge, May, 1950. 
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Oscar ]. Falnes 


ARTICLES 


Percy ELFSTRAND. Svensk historisk bibliografi 1948. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 4, 1949. 

Francis Butt, [Review article on S. Steen and A. Bugge, Norsk kulturhistorie, vols. I-V, Oslo, 
1938-42]. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 1, 1950. 

Harry ANDERSEN. Om runeindskriften pá Gallehus guldhorn. Nord. Tids., nos. 7-8, 1949. 

N. Luxman. Ælnod: Et bindeled mellem engelsk og dansk historieskrivning i 12. aarh. Hist. Tids. 
(Dan.), XI, vol. 2, nos. 4-5. 
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Sven TUNBERG. Litlæ Swethiuth [review erticle on E. Hjärne, Sveriges holme och bjárkdarátten, 
Abo, 1949]. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 1, 1950. 

GERHARD Fiscuer. The Norwegian Capital: goc Years. Norseman, May-June, 1950. 

A Nine-Hundredth Anniversary [Oslo]. 4m. Scand. Rev., June, 1950. 

ASGAUT STEINNES. Meir om Historia Norvegiæ. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 1, 1950. 

Jonan Scureiner, Hpvdingmpgte og riksrád i Norge, 1. Møter av gode menn inntil 1263. Ibid. 
Svenp AAKJÆR. Korntiende og kornareal i det 14. árhundrede. Hist. Tids. (Dan.), XI, vol. 2, 
nos. 4-5. i 

Sven B. F, Jansson. “Runstenen” fran Kensington i Minnesota, Nord. Tids., nos. 7-8, 1949. 

Sven Uvric Parme. Râdsstadgan om svenastjanst 1489. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 4, 1949. 

Id. Sten Sture den áldres avsägelsehot ár 1493; några synpunkter, Nord. Tids., nos. 7—8, 1949. 

Hans GruLincsTaM. Hertig Bengt Algotsscn och Magnus Nilsson Röde. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 1, 
1950. 

Racner HEMMER, Lands-ätten i Åbo: Finlands första hôgsta domstol. Nord. Tids., nos. 7-8, 
1949. $ 

Torsren Sreinsy. Finlands Italzatradition [Finnish travelers in post-medieval Italy]. Finsk Tids. 
Mar., 1950. l 

Incvar Pererzén. Till frågan om de medeltida stadsskatterna, Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 1, 1950. 

A. von BranDT. Nyare problem inom Hanseatisk historieforskning. Ibid. 

E. FRANK CANDLIN. Oslo Wedding [Anne of Denmark and James VI of Scotland]. Norseman, 
May-June, 1950. 

PauL-Erix Ouman. En fransk ádlings rese i Lappland 1655 [Loménie de Brienne]. Finsk Tids., 
Apr., 1950. 

Incvar ANDERssoN. Hanribal Sehestad: anteckningar kring en biografi. Hist. Tids, (Dan.), XI, 
vol. 2, nos. 4-5. . 

Asrri Frus. Økonomisk historie og professor Eli F. Heckscher. Ibid. 

ALBERT OLSEN. Professor Heckscher ag kistorikerne. Ibid. 

Hans Hvzmô. Tåget över Balt [1658]. Fist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 1, 1950. 

Knup Fasricius. “Terror panicus” og Christianstads undsætning 1678, Hist. Tids. (Dan.), XI, 
vol. 2, nos. 4-5. 

W. R. Mzap. The Discovery of Britain by the Finns, Norseman, May-June, 1950. 

Sune Daxrcdrp. [Review article on Rasck and Sveistrup, Asiatisk Kompagni i den florisante 
periode 1772-1792, Copenhagen, 1948, 347 pp.] Hist. Tids, (Dan.), XI, vol. 2, nos. 4-5. 

Krisror GLAMANN, Studie i Asiatisk Kompagnis pkonomiske historie 1732-1772. Ibid. 

Ermar CarLsson. Fredrik I och den Hessisxa successionen: ett moment ur Nystadfredens fórhis- 
toria. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 4, 1949. 

DANIEL ALmovisr. Tillstandet i Sveriges städer 1747. Ibid. 

Axe Lunpserc. Beriktigandeinstitutet i den danska pressrätten [Danish press law since 1799]. 
Statsvet, Tids., no, 2, 1950. 

Sicurp GRIEG. Anders Sandvig, 1862~1959 [sponsor of the folk museum]. Samtiden, no. 4, 1950. 

Wiruetm Keicxau. Deflasjonstragedien cg ministeriet Hornsrud. Ibid., no. 3, 1950. 

Henrik ZiLLiacus. Böcker om Finlands krig [1939-44]. Nord. Tids., no. 1, 1950. 

M. SILFVERSTOLPE. Svenska frivilligkárer—en återblick [volunteers in Finland 1939-40]. Sv. 
Tids. no. 3, 1950. 

Byarne Gran. Et hovedverk i okkupasjenslittzraturen [review article on three works of Judge 
Schjelderup]. Samtiden, no. 3, 1959. 

Jonannes Novrup, The Danish Folk High Sckools: Their History and Present Status. Das. For. 
Office Jour., no. 1, 1950. 

ALFRED Joachim FiscHer. Greenland’s Silent Eevolution. Norseman, May-June, 1950. 

PETER FREUCHEN. A Front Moves North [developments in Greenland]. lbid. 

Cur. A. R. CHRISTENSEN. Norge i 1929. Nord. Tids., no. 1, 1950. 

A. J. Fiscuer. Finland and the Eremlin, Contemp. Rev., Mar., 1950. 

E, LinnamL, Swedish Experiences in Economic Planning. dm. Ec. Rev., May, 1950. 

James Epwarp GILLESPIE. Swedish Co-operatives. Current Hist., June, 1950. 

AxeL Heysr. Sweden Today. Contemp. Rer., Mar, 1950. 
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J. O. Bro-JórGENSEN, Strejflys over Ole Rømers Frankrigsrejse. Dan. Mag., VII, vol. 5, no. 1. 
Troxis G. JØRGENSEN. A. D. Jørgensens dagbog “Gammelt og Nyt” for aarene 1884-06. Ibid. 
E. Marquarn. Supplement til breve til og fra Mogens Gyldenstjerne og Anne Sparre. Ibid. 


Bjørn Kornerup. To Rejsebrev fra Henrik Hielmstierne [to Jacob Langebek and J. L. v. Hol- 
stein]. Ibid. ; 


1d. Addenda ad “Vitam Johannis Grammii” [Hans Gram]. Ibid. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


Ernst Posner! 


GERMANY’S DRIVE TO THE WEST (DRANG NACH WESTEN): A STUDY OF 
GERMANY'S WESTERN WAR AIMS DURING THE FIRST WORLD WAR. By 
Hans W. Gatzke, Department of History, the Johns Hopkins University. (Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1950, pp. x, 316, $5.00.) Because the monograph by its very 
nature frequently taxes powers of historical perspective, students of this work will 
appreciate the skill with which its author has integrated an intensive treatment of his 
subject with the broader political dynamics of imperial Germany. Dividing his study 
into five phases, Mr. Gatzke painstakingly examines within each period the gamut of 
German public and private opinion during the First World War on what the postwar 
intentions of a victorious Reich should be toward the areas west of its 1914 frontiers. 
As the conflict developed Alfred Hugenberg, Hugo Stinnes, August Thyssen, and 
other industrial leaders perceived personal advantages in the German annexation of 
competing industry in Belgium, of iron ores in Briey and Longwy, of bases on the 
Flanders Coast from whence could be launched a “Second Punic War” to destroy 
their giant competitor Britain. Other motives persuaded such figures as the journalist 
Reventlow, the political adventurer Kapp, Admiral von Tirpitz, the historian Branden- 
burg, General Ludendorff, Reichstag member Stresemann, and many others to join 
the industrialists in a formidable pressure group which worked determinedly for 
western expansion. The author cites such voluminous published sources on all aspects 
of this movement that his failure to gain access to certain unpublished materials from 
the German archives captured in 1945 does not appear to be of serious import. The 
relation between the Drang nach Westen and the general political scene is clearly 
presented. The widening cleavage in wartime Germany over reform of the imperial 
and Prussian governments was accentuated by differences over war aims. The Right 
sensed increasingly the necessity for achieving a great military victory—and annexa- 
tionist peace—in order to justify its leadership and stave off reform on the home 
front. Conversant with the pertinent literature, including von Kühlmann’s recently 
published memoirs, Gatzke examines Bethmann Hollweg's efforts to bridge this 
schism, the bungling of Michaelis, and the emergence of a regime in 1917 fully com- 
mitted to annexations. The pedantic critic will point out that Stresemann's identity 
as an annexationist has for -some time been established.: Another may debate the 
assertion that throughout the war Drang nach Westen was much more popular with 
the German nation than Drang nach Osten. But none can dispute the well-documented 
thesis that German western expansionism was an extremely powerful movement and, 
because of its effective opposition to compromise peace in 1917, a tragically significant 
one. Students of imperial Germany will find here much that is informative and mean- 
ingful. ‘Kent Forster, Pennsylvania State College 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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GERMANY, 1947-1949: THE STORY IN DOCUMENTS. [Department of State, Pub- 
lication 3556, European and British Commonwealth Series 9.] (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1950, pp. xlvi, 631, $3.25.) This rather large volume tells in 
documents the story of American oclicy toward Germany, with pertinent develop- 
ments in Germany, during the period from January, 1947, to September, 1949. The 
documents include public addresses of prominent officials, press statements, com- 
muniqués, protocols of the proceed:nzs of international conferences, reports and re- 
views by officials in Germany, diplomatic notes, treaties and agreements, policy direc- 
tives, recommendations, Control Council laws, and German state and federal con- 
stitutions. All of these documents had previously been published in one place or 
another and at one time or another. Eut, befcre the appearance of this volume, one 
who wished to write or to study the history of Germany for this period had the dif- 
cult task of gathering together the sca:tered documents and then arranging them so 
that an orderly and understandable azcount could be given of the many different 
developments which had occurred during these years. Such a person would have wel- 
comed this volume with joy, for in :t the documents are skillfully arranged under 
four major headings: “Basic Principles and Objectives” (97 pp.), “Political Develop- 
ments” (226 pp.), “Economic Developments” (212 pp.), and “Educational, Informa- 
tional, Cultural, and Religious Developments” (91 pp.). These major divisions are 
broken down into sections—“Politicai Structure, Law, and Administration,” for 
instance—of which there are nineteen, and these in turn are further divided into sub- 
sections—“Political Parties” and “Elections,” for example—of which there are some 
forty-eight. By reading successively the documents in the subsections, “The Berlin 
Crisis” (73 pp.) and “Federal Republic of Germany” (52 pp.), one can get an ex- 
cellent over-all view of the crisis and of the steps by which West Germany came to 
have its own government. The value of the book is enhanced by several helpful charts, 
by glossaries of political parties, by tabulations of the official results of elections, and 
by a table of contents which is so complete that the omission of an index does not 
seem serious. The compiler and the Bureau of German Affairs are to be congratulated 
on their great service to historians. F. Lee Benns, Indiana University 


THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. By Hanns Lilje. Translated and with an Intro- 
duction by Olive Wyon. (Philadelphia, Muhleaberg Press, 1950, pp. 128, $1.25.) On 
August 19, 1944, Hanns Lilje, at that time a pastor in Lichterfelde and general secre- 
tary of the Lutheran World Convention, was arrested by the Gestapo at his Berlin 
home on charges of complicity in the July 2c attempt against Hitler. Five months 
later, after confinement in the Lehrterstrasse and Tegel prisons, he was brought to 
trial before the notorious Roland Freisler in the People’s Court. He received a fogr- 
year sentence, was removed to Nuremberg, and there was liberated when the city fell: 
to the American Seventh Army in late April, 1945. This small book contains his per- 
sonal record of captivity under the Nezis. The Valley of the Shadow is not intended 
as a major contribution to the history of German opposition movements, for Bishop 
Lilje states flatly, “I took no active share in the preparations for the events of the 20th 
of July” (p. 36). The author's princ:pal concera is with his own religious experience 
while in prison. Nevertheless, his narrative contains numerous sidelights of value to 
any student of the Nazi period. If it does not invite comparison with earlier accounts 
centering on other dissident groups—Hassell’s Diaries for the higher civil service, 
Gisevius’ To the Bitter End lor the army and the intelligence services, Emil Henk’s 
Die Tragödie des 20. Juli 1944 for che socialisss—it at least supplies additional facts 
concerning numerous clergymen, both Catholic and Protestant, who were involved in 
the resistance. Furthermore, it is interesting to read Bishop. Lilje's discussion of the 
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Jesuit and Calvinist doctrine of tyrannicide (as he identifies it), as well as his own 
reasons for remaining “faithful to the doctrine of the Lutheran Reformation, which 
excludes this possibility” (p. 61). The book is not without its irritating, at times even 
unpleasant, features. The author’s reference to one of his jailers as a “little dark 
man, a miserable specimen of the Germanic race” (p. 29), and his elaborate scorn 
for the broken German of certain Rumanian Volksdeutsch guards (p. 37) are dis- 
quieting echoes of an attitude which in Germany antedated and has outlived the full 
frenzy of Nazi racism. The reader must, in addition, remind himself that neither 
Bishop Lilje’s treatment while in jail nor his eventual prison sentence gives any 
indication that the Gestapo took him very seriously. This effort to keep matters in 
proportion is necessary because of quotations from various interrogators which are 
apparently intended to reveal the entire security service overawed by their victim’s 
previous theological stature and paralyzed by his fearless wit. Granted, however, that 
his own story is something less than Boethian in power, Bishop Lilje has nonetheless 
written several arresting passages which show him in the more genuine role of an 
intelligent observer. He is at his best in portraying the peculiar mental torment un- 
dergone by those of his fellow prisoners who were under sentence of death. With 
Allied armies battering into the Reich from all sides, these men had to reconcile the 
grim probabilities of their own situation with the tantalizing possibility that they 
might yet be saved. A few were. Many more were destroyed by their captors at the 
last minute. This feature of the present volume lends to it an undeniable quality of 
suspense, even as it adds to our understanding of the final movements in the Nazi 
Totentanz. FRANKLIN L. Forn, Bennington College 
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Turopor Penxers. Zum Heuerlingswesen in Nordwestdeutschland. Niedersáchs. Jahrb. f. 
Landesgesch., 1949. 

F. L. Carsten. The Great Elector and the Foundation of the Hohenzollern Despotism. Eng. 
Hist, Rev., Apr., 1950. : 

Henri Brunscuwic. Propos sur les nationalismes allemands. Annales (Paris), Jan-Mar., 1950. 

lowaz Feuerricur. Die deutsche Idylle seit Gessner. Mod. Lang. Quar., Mar., 1950. 

Owser TEMKIN. German Concepts of Ontogeny and History around 1800. Bull. Hist, Medicine, 
May-June, 1950. 

Frank D. Horvay. Goethe and Grillparzer. Germanic Rev., Apr., 1950. 

ARNOLD BERGSTRAESSER. Goethe und unsere Zeit. Monatshefte, Feb., 1950. 

Werner Conze. Die Wirkungen der liberalen Agrarreformen auf die Volksordnung in Mit- 
teleuropa im 19. Jahrhundert. Vierteljahrsschr. f. Sozial- u. Wirtschaftsgesch., XXXVIII, no, 1. 

MO. HENDERSON. Prince Smith and Free Trade in Germany. Ec. Hist. Rev., no. 3, 1950. 

<a: Prawer. The Schiller Centenary of 1859. Ger. Life and Letters, Apr., 1950. 

WALTER VoceL. Macht und Recht in der Politik Carl Bertram Stüves. Niedersáchs. Jahrb. f. 
Landesgesch., 1949. 

Jomm C. BLANKENAGEL. Gustav Freytag on the Menace of Russia. Mod. Lang. Notes, June, 1950. 

GLENN Weaver. The National Liberal Party in Prussia (1866-1883). Social Stud., May, 1950. 

Francis NerLson. Bismarck's Relations with England. Am. Jour. Ec. and Sociol., Apr., 1950. 

Jean RéaL. Houston Stewart Chamberlain et Goethe. Études germaniques, Apr., 1950. 

Henry Corp MEYER. Germans in the Ukraine, 1918. 4m. Slav. and East Eur. Rev., Apr., 1950. 

L. B. Namter. Richard von Kithlmann: The Study of a German Diplomatist. Quar. Rev., July, 
1950. 

LionEL Kocuan. General von Seeckt. Contemp. Rev., July, 1950. 
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World Politics, Apr., 1950. 

WOLFGANG GROZINGER. Ernst Jünger und die Politik. Deutsche Rundsch., May, 1950. 
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WALTER STERNFELD, Die “Emigrantenpresse.” Ibid., Apr., 1950. 
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ALFRED Grosser. L'Allemagne o:cidentale: Données actuelles de la situation internationale. 
Politique étrangère, May, 1950. 

Hans RorHFELs, The Saar Problem in 195c. Am. Perspective, Summer, 1950. 

Pate M. Raur. The Agricultural Significance of German Boundary Problems: The Oder-Neisse 
Line. Land Economics, May, 1952. 

Howard Becker. Changes in Social Stratification in Germany. Am. Sociol. Rev., June, 1950. 

Karu W. Bérrcner and R. Prosks, Präriestädte in Deutschland. Frankf. Hefte, May, 1950. 

Marrin GUMPERT. Return to Europe. 4m. Scholar, Summer, 1950. 

Atonzo G. Grace. Islands of Democratic Ferment in Germany. Ibid. 

Warrer GYssLING. L'Allemagne neutraliste et le Cercle de Nauheim, L’Année pol. et écon., 
May, 1950. a 

Reingaro Wrrrram. Erinnerung an Johannes Haller. Welt als Gesch., no. 1, 1949. 

WaLrHex Horer. Friedrich Meinezke, ene Skizze. Europa Archiv, Mar. 20, 19503, o. 

GERHARD RITTER. Gegenwártige Lage und Zukunftsaufgaben deutscher Gesck co 
Hist. Zeitsch., June, 1950. 

Avozr DiesTELKAMP. Die Lage der Ostarcaive. Archivar, Apr., 1950. 

Henricu Ficurenau. Wolfgang Lazius urd das älteste Wiener Stadtrecht. Wiener Geschichtsbl., 
no. 2, 1950. 

PauL R. Swert. Democracy and Counterrevolution in Austria. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar., 1950. 

Encar L. Erickson. The Zoning of Austria, Annals Am. Acad. Pol. and Social Sci., Jan., 1950. 

Prirre E. MoseLy, The Treaty with Austria. Internat. Organization, May, 1950. 

P. Iso MULLER. Augustin Stócklin, Refarmabt und Barockhumanist. Schweizer Rundsch., Apr., 
1950. 

Hans Gore Wirz. Zum hundertsten Gebartstag von Theophil Sprecher von Bernegg, General- 
stabschef 1905-1019. Schweizer Monatsh., May, 1950. 

SAMUEL GERBER. The Mennonites of Switzerland and France, 1936-1948, and the Present Out- 
look. Mennonite Quar. Rev., Apr., 1959. 
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Craus SIEBENBORN. Fontane und die Schweiz. Blätter aus Fontanes Nachlass. Neue Schweizer” 
Rundsch., May, 1950. 


ARTHUR BoLLERT, Aus Briefen von Franz Bollert, einem kommissarischen Preussischen Amtmann 
im Lande Hannover im Jahre 1867. Niedersáchs. Jahrb. f. Landesgesch., 1949. 


Warner Perer Fucus. Zur Bismarckkritik Franz von Roggenbachs: Vier Denkschriften an 
Kaiserin Augusta, Welt als Gesch., no. 1, 1949. 


ITALY 


Gaudens Megaro* 


RAPPORTI DELLE COSE DI ROMA (1848-1849). By Augusto de Liedekerke de 
Beaufort. Edited by Alberto M. Ghisalberti. [Istituto per la storia del Risorgimento ` 
italiano, Biblioteca scientifica, Serie II: Fonti, Vol. XXXV.] (Rome, Vittoriano, 1949, 
pp. xviii, 212, L. 1500.) Augusto de Liedekerke de Beaufort (1792-1855) was the son 
of an aristocratic Belgian family who grew to manhood under the Napoleonic Empire, 
became a subject of the king of the Netherlands in 1814, and remained faithful to that 
government after the revolution of 1830. He represented the Netherlands at the Swiss 
Confederation for almost ten years and from 1830 until his death served as minister 
plenipotentiary at the Vatican. Professor Ghisalberti has published his dispatches (Nos. 
238-380) for the period January 17, 1848, to July 31, 1849. The minister was a Catholic 
and a moderate liberal. Thoroughly acquainted with Rome and the Vatican, he was 
a good observer and careful reporter whose dispatches constitute an excellent body of 
source material on all the dramatic events which centered at Rome in 1848: the role 
of Pius IX in blessing the movement for Italian independence; the concession of the 
constitution for the States of the Church; the allocution of April 29; the breakdown 
of the constitutional experiment; the assassination of Pellegrino Rossi; the flight of 
the pope from Rome; and the triumph of reactionary policies at Gaeta. Although the 
dispatches reveal nothing radically “new” or previously unknown, their publication is 
fully justified, for they offer confirmation of many tenuously known facts and vivid 
detail for much else. The reports include a great deal of what was believed, known, or 
felt at Rome regarding the revolt of Sicily, the revolution in Naples, and the war for 
independence in North Italy; but their chief value lies in what the minister saw di- 
rectly. He was favorable to the cause of Italian independence but keenly aware of the 
moral shortcomings of leaders and peoples. Harshly as he condemned the anarchic 
spirit which led to the pope's flight, he judged the reactionary policy of the curia at 
Gaeta—the appeal to foreign intervention in order to return to absolutism—to be a 
mistaken course which would doom the temporal power. Professor Ghisalberti’s ex- 
cellent editing includes a brief introduction, an index, and notes which are particularly 
useful because of their citation of a great number of the most recent works of Italian 
scholarship on the period. Howard McGaw Smrtm, Washington, D.C. 


MUSSOLINI ALLA CONQUISTA DEL POTERE. By Guido Dorso. (Turin, Giulio 
Einaudi, 1949, pp. xiii, 286, L. 800.) Although, from a historical standpoint, this post- 
humous book is, to put it generously, utterly inadequate as an attempt to reconstruct 
the career of Mussolini up to the “March on Rome,” it may commend itself to those 
who are interested in obtaining the tendentious and polemical views of an adherent 
of the ill-fated anti-Fascist “Party of Action” with regard to the Fascist leader. The 
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author has written far more creditable works in other fields, particularly with respect 
to the “Southern Question” in Italy. G.M. 


FROM THE ASHES OF DISGRACE. By Admiral Franco Maugeri. Edited by Victor 
Rosen. (New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1948, pp. viii, 376.) This semiauto- 
biographical and semihistorical book is chiefly concerned with the author’s experiences 
and reflections as an Italian naval officer under the Fascist regime, as a combatant at 
sea during World War II, as the director of the intelligence branch of the Italian navy 
while Mussolini was still in power and after our entrance into the war, as the tem- 
porary custodian (on behalf of the Badoglic government) of Mussolini’s person after 
the latter’s “fall” in July, 1043, as one of tks Italian intermediaries with the famous 
Taylor-Gardiner mission, as an organizer of a pro-Ally “underground” movement 
centering in Rome, and as chief of staff of the Italian navy. All of which would seem 
to invite the attention of historians were it not for the fact that it is to be seriously 
doubted whether Admiral Maugeri is the author of the book and whether he would 
be prepared to take full responsibility for its contents. Until these doubts are clearly 
resolved, historians would be well advised ts ignore the Look or use it with extreme 
caution. G. M. 


ARTICLES 


I danni di guerra subiti dagli archivi italiani. Notizie degli Archivi di Stato, IV-VII (1944-47), 
no. I. 

ARMANDO Lopo.int. L'Archivio Centrale dello State e gli Archivi delle Amministrazioni Centrali. 
Ibid., Jan.—Dec., 1949. 

Paozo REveLLI. Cimeli carzografisi di Archivi di S:ato Italiani distrutti dalla guerra. Ibid. 

Ernest H, Wicris. On the Nature and Extent of the Italian Renaissance. Iralica, June, 1950. 

Vincent Lucrani. Recent Guicciardini Studies (1945-1948). Ibid. 

Giampiero Carocci. La politica estera di Lucca fra il 1480 e il 1530 studiata nelle relazioni dei 
suoi ambasciatori. Notizie degli Archivi di Stato, Jan.—Dec., 1949. 

* GIANFRANCO ORLANDELLI, L'Arch:vio dell'Ambasciara bolognese a Roma. Ibid. 

Roserr C, MeLz1. Gli Eroici Furcri di Giordano Bruno e le idee de: romantici. Italica, Mar., 1950. 

Francesco Bacino, Le carte delle Legazioni e Conscati Toscani neli’Archivio Storico del Ministero 
degli Esteri in Roma. Notizie degli Archivi di Stazo, Jan.—D2c., 1949. 

Epwin J. Wesser. Alfieri: The Education ol a Dramatist. Italica, June, 1950. 

Domenico Virrorini. Manzoni ed il romanzc realista, Ibid. 

Mario Pasrort. Le carte delle rappresentanze all'zstero del Duczto di Lucca conservate presso 
P'Archivio storico del Ministero degli Esteri in Rama. Notizie degli Archivi di Stato, Jan.—Dec., 
1949. 

Mario Barrisrin1. Italiani a servizio dell'esercito belga. Rassegna stor. Risorgimento, July—Dec., 
1949. 

RomoLo Quazza. Problemi di politica ecclesiastica nel carteggio Torino-Roma (1847-1848) 
[cont.]. Ibid. 

Gumo MANGANELLI. L'Archivio diplomatico del Governo Provvisorio di Lombardia del 1848. 
Notizie degli Archivi di Stato, Jan.—Dec., 1949. 

Lucr Enrico PENNACCHINI. L’arresto del fratello di Pio IX: Ancona e provincia nel secondo 
semestre del 1849. Ibid, 

Pierro Peprorri. L'attentato Crenneville. Rassegne stor. Risorgimento, July-Dec., 1949. 

CarLo L. GoLiwo. Alfredo Panzini’s Early Life. Jtalica, June, 1950. 

EDOARDO GENNARINI, Certezze e contrasti della religiosità carducciana. Ibid., Mar., 1950. 

Basi Davipson. Peasants and Mafia. New Statesmaun and Nation, Dec. 10, 1949. 

Id. The Crisis in Italy. Ibid., Apr. 1, 1950. 

Id. Marshallised Italy. 1bid., Apr. 15, 1950. 

D. W. Brocan, Fontana di Trevi. Spectator, Jan. 6, 1950. 
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D Bramcati. The Peasant “Revolt”: A Report from Sicily. New York Times Mag., Apr. ` 

16, 1950. 

Industry in Italy. Economist, May 27, 1950. 

Christian Democracy: The Catholic Centre Parties of Europe. Round Table, Mar., 1950. 

ANTONIO PANELLA. Archivisti italiani: Alessandro Gherardi. Notizie degli Archivi di Stato, Jan— 
Dec., 1949. 

Gian Carto BuraGr. Archivisti italiani: Alessandro Luzio. Ibid. 

Rrra SaseLui, Ferdinando Paolieri. Izalica, June, 1950. 

CarL A. Swanson. The Arthur Livingston Papers at the University of Texas. Ibid. 

L. H. Gornon. Kenneth McKenzie, 1870-1949. Ibid., Mar., 1950. 

Joseren G. Fucizca. A Bibliography of the Writings of Rudolph Altrocchi. Ibid., June, 1950. 


DOCUMENTS 


Lusi Anronio Pacano. Garibaldi nei rapporti degli agenti diplomatici napoletani (1850-1857). 
Rassegna stor. Risorgimento, July-Dec., 1949. 

PAUL GUICHONNET. Treize lettres inédites de Cavour. Ibid. 

Erio Conti, Lettere inedite di Giuseppe Mazzini a Giuseppe Dolfi. Ibid. 


RUSSIA AND SLAVIC EUROPE 
Sergius Yakobson! 


PETER THE GREAT AND THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. By B. H. Sumner, Werden 
of All Souls College. (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1949, pp. 80, 6s.) The warden of All 
Souls College is a recognized master in the field of Russian diplomatic history. His 
Russia and the Balkans, 1870-1880 (1937) is among the basic monographs on the 
subject. His new study is devoted to the same general theme of the growth of Russia’s 
influence in the Near East but deals with the beginnings of Russian imperialism in 
that area rather than with its mature age. The reader will find in Professor Sumner’s 
new book a brief outline cf the diplomatic and cultural background of Muscovy’s - 
relations with the Near East in the late seventeenth century, and an expert and 
illuminating analysis of the relations between Peter the Great and the Ottoman Em- 
pire from the time of Peter’s first Azov campaign (1695) through the Pruth disaster 
(1711) up to his death (1725), with occasional glimpses on succeeding developments, 
including the treaty of Belgrade (1739). Throughout this period the whole diplomatic 
setting was extremely involved with Austria, Britain, France, and other European 
powers struggling for influence at the Ottoman court and constantly changing sides, 
with Charles XII of Sweden seeking refuge in Turkey after his defeat at Poltava 
(1709), with the Ukrainian government in exile, and the Crimean khan passionately 
intriguing against Russia, and so on. Of this complex and, at times, paradoxical and 
fantastic situation, Professor Sumner has given us a well-balanced and remarkably 
lucid account. The role of the Orthodox in the Ottoman Empire, particularly that 
of the Balkan Slavs—so significant for the future—is carefully assessed. Their counter- 
part in Russia, the Moslem peoples within the Russian Empire, who were potentially 
the sultan’s fifth column of which he did not know how to make full use—has been 
generally less known so far, and Sumner’s penetrating appraisal of their position is 
especially welcome. While Peter failed in his main objective in the south—that of 
gaining access to the Black Sea, he succeeded in establishing Russia’s “permanent 
diplomatic representation at Constantinople, which put her on a footing of equality 
with the other European powers” (pp. 78-79), and this, as Sumner rightly points out, 
was in itself not a minor achievement. Grprorz Vernapsxy, Yale University 
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LENIN AND THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. By Christopher Hill. [Teach Yourself 
History Library.] (New York, Macmillan, 1350, pp. xvi, 245, $2.00.) Intended neither 
as an outline of the Revolution nor as a biography of Lenin, scholarly in background 
but popular in treatment, this small volume is merely an assessment of Lenin's work, 
an estimate of his place in history. About taree fourths of the space is devoted to 
Lenin as the theorist and organizer of revolution and the remainder to his policies 
and achievements as head of the Soviet state. One will find here the bedrock of 
Leninism with little loose gravel, the treatment of the party, the state, agrarian 
policy, and imperialism preserves Lenin’s own qualities of directness and clarity. 
Indeed, the knowledge displayed and tke skillful exposition may conceal from the 
reader the very definite bias of this book. For the writing is that of a believer, not 
of a skeptic. How else could one associate <allective farms with self-government and 
the Soviet one-party system with the solution of the conflict between economic 
planning and political liberty? The histor:z opponents of Bolshevism receive short 
shrift. For example, not all Left Socialist Revolutionaries were absorbed by the 
Communist state; some weze absorbed by prison and others were laid in the ground. 
Trotsky frequently comes under the author’s fire but not one word is uttered in 
criticism of Stalin. Yet no assessment of Zenin's work can be complete without a 
consideration of the latter-day distortions af his system, whether these are viewed as 
inherent in the system itself or as the procuct of forces over which the Soviet state 
had no control. The author correctly observes of Lenin that “the source of his will- 
power was in the last resort his dzep belief in the goodness of man, of man untram- 
melled by property.” But what if man, uatrammeled by property, continues to be 
trammeled by power? O iver H. Rapxey, Hoover Library 


ARTICLES 


Pau.» Grierson. Books and Pamphlets on: Russia, 1949. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., Apr. 
1950. 

Y, Mavropin. Osnovnye etapy etnicheskogo razv'tiia russkogo naroda [Chief phases in the 
ethnic development of the Russian people]. Voprosy ist., nO. 4, 1950. 

NichoLas Zernov. Vladimir and the Origin of the Russian Church. Part Il. Slavonic and East 
Eur. Rev., Apr., 1950. 

A. P'anxov. O periodizatsii istorii feodal’nykh otnoshenii v Rossii [The periodization of 
feudalism in Russia]. Voprosy ist., no. 5, 1950. 

A. Ziman. Nekotorye voprosy Deriodizatsii istorii SSSR feodal’nogo perioda [Problems in the 
periodization of feudalism in Russia]. [d:¢., no. 2, 1950. 

VALENTINE 'TscHEBOTARIOFF-BILL, National Feudalism in Muscovy, Russian Rev., July, 1950. 

ARNOLD ToynseEe. Rusia, heredera de Bizancio. Rer. estudios politicos, Jan., 1950. 

A. I. Baranovicu. Naselenie predstepnoi Ukrainy v xvi v. [The population of the Ukraine in 
the 16th century]. Istoricheskie zapiski, no. 32, 1950. 

G. Basmarin. Obshchestvennyi stroi iakutev nachala xvi veka [The social organization of the 
Yakuts at the beginning of the r7tk century]. Veprosy ist., no. 4, 1950. 

G. N. Brsrxov. Boi russkogo narodncgo opolcheniia s polskimi interventami 22-24 avgusta 
1612 g. pod Moskvoi [The struggle of the Russian people's army against Polish intervention 
in 1612]. Istoricheskie zapiski, no. 32, 1950. 

Joseph Emrer, Nicolaus Friedrich Härbel, cin angeblich baslerischer Architekt im Dienste 
Peters des Grossen. Basler Zeitsch. f. Gesch. u. Ake-tumskunde, 1949. 

V. E. Savror. Izmena Mazepy [Mazepoa's betrayal]. Istoricheskie zapiski, no, 31, 1950. 

A. L. Sapiro. K istorii krestianskikh promyslev i krestianskoi manufaktury v Rossii xvi v. 
{Peasant industries in 18th century Russia]. Iżid. 

V. A. Buxuina. K istorii krepostnoi manufak-u:y (Riashkovskaia sukonnaia “fabrika”) [A 
peasant industry]. Ibid., no. 32, 1950. 

P, Ivanov. K voprosu o “prosveshch=nnom abscliutizme” y Rossii 60-kh godov xvn veka 
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[“Enlightened absolutism” in Russia in the sixties of the 18th century]. Voprosy ist, no. 5, 
1950. 

K. V. Srvxov. Samozvanchestvo v Rossii v poslednei treti xvin v. [Russian pretenders in the 
last third of the 18th century]. Istoricheskie zapiski, no. 31, 1950. 

Max M. Laserson. Alexander Radishchev—An Early Admirer of America. Russian Rev., July, 
1950. : 

Josepn O. BayLen and Dororny Woopwarp. Francisco de Miranda in Russia. Americas, Apr., 
1950. 

Jonn C. BLANKENAGEL, Gustav Freytag on the Menace of Russia. Mod. Lang. Notes, June, 1950. 

EarL S. Pomeroy. The Myth after the Russian Fleet, 1863. New York Hist., Apr., 1950. 

SAMUEL Kucmerov. The Jury as Part of the Russian Judicial Reform of 1864. Am. Slavic and 
East Eur. Rev., Apr., 1950. 

NicHoLas BerDYaEv, N. F. Fedorov. Russian Rev., Apr., 1950. 

Warren B. Warsa, Political Parties in the Russian Dumas. Jour. Mod. Hist., June, 1950. 

Davin Hecur. Plekhanov and American Socialism. Russian Rer., Apr., 1950. 

O. A, Vacanov. Zemel’naia politika tsarskogo pravitel'stva y Kazakhstane [The land policy 
of the tsarist government in Kazakhstan]. Istoricheskie zapiski, no. 31, 1950. 

A. P. Pocreninskn. Sel’skoe khoziaistvo i prodovol'stvennyi vopros v Rossii v gody pervoi 
mirovoi voiny [Agriculture and the food supply in Russia during the First World War]. Ibid. 

SranLeY W., Pace, Lenin and Self-Determination. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., Apr., 1950. 

G. Kosromarov, Vladimir Il'ich Lenin i moskovskaia organizatsiia bol'shevikov [Lenin and the 
Moscow Bolshevist organization]. Voprosy ist., no. 4, 1950. 

Srantey W, Pace. The Rôle of the Proletariat in March 1917. Russian Rev., Apr., 1950. 

T. A. Remezova. Sovety krest’ianskikh deputetov [Peasant soviets}. Istoricheskie zapiski, no. 
32, 1950. 

A. Gutyca. Nachal’nyi period antisovetskoi interventsii SSHA (1917-1918 gg.) [The beginning 
of American intervention in Russia (1917-18) ]. Voprosy ist., no. 3, 1950. 

Henry Corp Meyer. Germans in the Ukraine, 1918. Am. Slavic and East Eur. Rev., Apr., 1950. 

D. V. Oznonisin, Rol’ M. V. Frunze v podgotovke razgroma Kolchaka [The role of Frunze 
in the defeat of Kolchak]. Istoricheskie zapiski, no. 31, 1950. 

R. M. Rarmov. Agrarnaia revoliutsiia v Bashkirii [Agrarian revolution in Bashkiria]. Ibid., no. 
32, 1950. 

S. I. Iakuzovsxara. Preodolenie khoziaistvennykh trudnostei Donbassa v 1924 g. [Overcoming 
economic difficulties in the Don Basin in 1924]. Ibid., no. 31, 1950. 

Trevor LLoYb. The Northern Sea Route. Russian Rev., Apr., 1950. 

Kermir E. McKenzie. The Soviet Union, the Comintern and World Revolution: 1935. Pol. Sci. 
Quar., June, 1950. 

N. Kain. Sovetsko-finskaia voina i predatel’skaia politika angliiskikh leiboristov [The 
Soviet-Finnish war and the treacherous policy of the English Labor party]. Voprosy ist., no. 
3, 1950. 

A. Samsonov. Velikoe Stalingradskoe srazhenie [The battle of Stalingrad]. Ibid., no. 5, 1950. 

DimITRI von MoHRENSCHILDT. Postwar Party Line of the All-Union Communist Party of the 
U.S.S.R. Russian Rev., July, 1950. 

Merve Fainsop. Controls and Tensions in the Soviet System. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., June, 1950. 

George C. Guins. Law Does Not Wither Away in the Soviet Union. Russian Rev., July, 1950. 

NicoLas CLARION. Bolshevism and Intellectual Creation. South Atlantic Quar., July, 1950. 

Prix E. MoseLY. Soviet Research in the Social Field. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., XCIV, No. 2, 
1950. . 

O. Anisimov, The Soviet System of Education, Russian Rev., Apr., 1950. 

AMBROISE JOBERT. Le grand Frédéric et la Pologne [review article: Konopczyfiski, Fryderyk 
Wielki a Polska, Poznan, 1947]. Rev. hist, Apr.-June, 1950. 

E. D. Tappe. Charles II and the Prince of Moldavia. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., Apr., 1950. 

PauL E. Zinwer. Marxism in Action: The Seizure of Power in. Czechoslovakia, For. Affairs, 
July, 1950. 

Roserr PoweLL. Jan Masaryk. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., Apr., 1950. 

A. Karasix. Drevneishaia Bolgarskaia letopis’ [The oldest Bulgarian chronicle]. Voprosy ist., 
no. 5, 1950. 7 
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R. W. Seron-Warson. Russa-British Relations, 1375-1378. 2nd Series. XII. The Détente between 
Lord Salisbury and Count Shuvalov (April 1878). Slavonic and East Eur, Rev., Apr., 1950. 

Marcom Burr. The Code of Stephan Dušan. Fart II. ‘Ad. 

Euror Watters. The Serbo-Bulgar‘an Secret Treaty 0° 19 February 1897. Ibid. 


Neat Eastern History 
Sidrey Glazer 
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JamiL Kyani, Muhammad ‘Alÿs Navy [in Arabic]. Ibid. 

BuLus Mas‘ap. Between Muhammad ‘Ali and Amir Bashir al-Shihábi [in Arabic]. Ibid. 

ARsLAN Bonpanowicz. The Origin of Islam in Eastern Europe. Islamic Rev., Jan., 1950. 

Ricuarp Frye. Notes to Islamic Sources on the Slavs and the Rus. Muslim World, Jan., 1950. 
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The Shah’s Visit. Iran Rev. (New York), Nov., 1949. 

VAHAN KALENDERIAN, The Contribution of Iran to the Second World War. Ibid. 

ALFORD CARLETON. The Syrian Coups d'État of 1949. Middle East Jour., Jan., 1950. 

Mary CoBBErLY Van Petr. The Sheikdom of Kuwait. Ibid. 

MichaEL Assar. The Integration of the Arabs in Israel [in Hebrew]. Hamizrah Hehadash, Oct., 
1949. 

Ya‘axov SHim'oN1. Syria and Her Revolutions [in Hebrew]. Ibid. 

PEsacx Suinar. The Italian Colonies in the International Arena [in Hebrew]. Ibid. 

VAHAN CARDASHIAN. The Armenian Revolutionary Federation. Armenian Rev., Dec., 1949. 

H. S. DercHrON. Policy in the Middle East. Fortnightly, Nov., 1949. 

Hat Lemrman. The Arabs of Israel. Commentary (New York), Dec., 1949. 
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Id. The Jews under Turkey's “New Deal.” Ibid., Jan. 1950. 

Wacter J. FiscneL, The Jews of Kurdistan—a First Hand Report. Ibid., Dec., 1949. 

T. H. Va Morrer. American Port Operations ic the Persian Corridor. Military Rev., Sept, 
1949. 

P. Ronpor. Les revendications nationales kurdes (1943-49). Cahiers de l'Orient contemporain, 
Oct., 1949. 


T. CuyLeEr Younc. The Race between Russia and Reform in Iran. For. Affairs, Jan., 1950. 


Far Eastern History 
E. H. Pritchard 


NEW LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF THE TAIPING REBELLION. By Ssu-yü 
Teng, Lecturer on Regional Studies of China, Harvard University. [Issued under 
the Auspices of the International Secretarist, Institute of Pacific Relations.] (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1950, p>. ii, 132, $1.75.) Dr. Teng's excellent 
bibliographical essay will be of great value to all students of modern Far Eastern 
history and international relations; they owe a debt of gratitude to both Dr. Teng 
and the Institute of Pacific Relations. Works like it on other topics and periods are 
highly desirable. During the last tweaty-five years a great deal of source material on 
the Taiping Rebellion has been made available through the work of Hsiao Lshan and 
others, and interestingly enough much of the most valuable original Chinese material 
has been discovered in Western and Japanese libraries. Also some of the most basic 
source materials were recorded by contemporary Western observers, Dr. Teng dis- 
cusses and evaluates aside from these source materials the recent works of seven Chinese: 
scholars and the recent works in English, French, German, Japanese, and Russian. 
Approximately twenty pages are taken up with the bibliographical discussion. The 
remainder of the work discusses such topics as “New Lights on a Few Knotty Pro- 
blems”; “The Nature, Cause, and Early History of the Taiping Rebellion”; “New 
Light on Military Developments”; “New Light on the Taiping Religion and Calendar”; 
and “New Light on Taiping Political and Social Systems.” The study thus affords 
a brief survey of the rebellion in the light of the most recent studies and gives much 
detailed information on many obscure ard controversial points. It is carefully 
annotated throughout, and all necessary characters are given in the extensive notes 
and character annex. No serious scholar ož modern China should be without the 
work, E. H. P. 
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United States History 
Wood Greyt 


GENERAL 


JEFFERSON'S IDEAS ON A UNIVERSITY LIBRARY: LETTERS FROM THE 
FOUNDER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA TO A BOSTON BOOK. 
SELLER. Edited by Elizabeth Cometii, Associate Professor of History, Marshall Col- 
lege. (Charlottesville, Tracy W. McGregor Library, University of Virginia, 1950, pp. 
49, $2.00.) This monograph prints fourteen letters rom Jefferson as rector of the 
University of Virginia to William. Hilliard, a Boston bookseller, and contains a small 
chronological essay by the editor on Jefferson’s dealings with the firm. It would be 
hard to conceive of a more elaborate printing for a subject as trivial as this one. The 
promise to examine Jefferson’s ideas on a university library is nowhere redeemed in 
the course of its scant pages. Jefferson wrote untold numbers of letters to booksellers 
throughout his learned life: taken together ard studied carefully, they would certainly 
reveal a great deal about his reading, his tasæs, his prejudices, and his ideas on edu- 
cation as well as on politics, history, and a bost of other subjects. But to isolate this 
single and singularly limited corresperdence without working over the implications 
of his choices of books and editions for the University of Virginia’s library, is to 
present material raw at a time when the Jeferson papers are being amply and care- 
fully presented in the inclusive edition of his writings now in progress at Princeton. 

ADRIENNE Koch, New York University 


PATRICK HENRY: THE VOICE OF FREEDOM. By Jacob Axelrad. (New York, 


1 Responsible only for the lists of articles and documents. 
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Random House, 1947, pp. vil, 318, $3.75.) This summary of Patrick Henry's career 
will be a very useful one for popular reading and lor collateral reading in college 
courses. While it makes no contribution to our knowledge of Henry, it summarizes 
existing information in an interesting manner. The author has a good narrative style, 
and this is the book's principal value. From the standpoint of a student of history, 
the book is unsatisfactory in a number of ways. It obviously is based upon a some- 
what superficial knawledge of the times and of Patrick Henry, and the author has 
done no serious research in the available manuscripts. As usual in biographies of this 
sort, there is an unquestioning enthusiasm for the subject, and Henry's many incon- 
sistencies and faults are glossed over. The natural and inevitable emphasis upon the 
main figure of any biography is exaggerated here to the point that few other of the 
Revolutionary leaders receive much credit, certainly not Thomas Jefferson or Richard 
Henry Lee. And yet, this book is a better book than perhaps 1 have indicated. It was 
not intended to be a definitive, scholarly biography. It was intended to be a portrayal’ 
of the great Revolutionary leader, a man who loved freedom and would fight for it, 
and it was written with the present dangers to freedom in mind. While the book is 
not the sort of book a historian would produce, and while it will not satisfy him, it 
may serve a useful purpose until a definitive biography can be produced. 
Phu» Davidson, Vanderbilt University 


THE TERRITORIAL PAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES. Compiled and Edited by 
Clarence Edwin Carter. Volume XIV, THE TERRITORY OF LOUISIANA- 
MISSOURI, 1806-1814. [Department of State Publication No. 3502.] (Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1949, pp. v, 915, $2.75.) The title of this volume links it 
with the acquisition of the Louisiana Purchase, and the offerings of its years (1806- 
1814) include the harrowing experiences of our second war with Great Britain. Thus, 
it forms a substantial contribution to the frontier history of the mid-Mississippi Valley. 
Not every official document of the period appears here; some gaps represent lacunae 
that may never be supplied; others stand for routine papers that a few specimens ade- 
quately represent. The editor, as he has told us in previous volumes, makes extensive 
use of other sources, both printed and manuscript, but to identify and locate events 
rather than interpret them. Land claims and Indian affairs make up the leading topics 
of the book. The first naturally determines local politics, largely personal in nature, 
although the officeholders uniformly profess to be followers of Jefferson. Five execu- 
tives, three of them “acting,” fill the seven administrations into which the events of 
the eight years are gathered. As frontier administrators, most of them are disappoint- 
ing, despite creditable public records elsewhere. Their immediate predecessors had 
certainly failed to give the territorial regime a good start. The best of the five was 
Benjamin Howard, who rightly gained a reappointrnent and from thence passed on 
to a military task for which his Indian experiences fitted him. Generally, each terri- 
torial executive found it difficult to keep on cordial terms with fellow officials or to 
follow a course that met the wishes of land claimants and the views of Indian 
agents and army contractors. The governor was a target for all sorts of petitions. He 
usually found the affairs of his jurisdiction in turmoil when he arrived and left them 
in a similar condition—much to the discomfort of his federal superiors. In dealing 
with this routine correspondence, much of it of minor importance, Dr. Carter has 
aimed to identify persons and locate events, rather than to interpret them. His index of 
one hundred pages is a perfect mine for the local historian, affording a rough measure 
to guide the tyro in the field, or even give a new thrill to a well-worn topic, within or 
outside the immediate territory. The correspondence throws welcome sidelights on 
social and economic features of pioneer life. Each new volume of the series attests 
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the value of the monumental task and the wisdom shown in undertaking it on a 
national scale. Isaac JosuiN Cox, Evanston, Illinois 


NATURALISTS OF THE FRONTIER. By Samuel Wood Geiser. (2d ed. rev.; Dallas, 
Southern Methodist University Press, 1948, pp. 296, $5.00.) The history of natural 
science has as yet few devotees, and many of its obscure byways remain unexplored. 
This is particularly true in the United States, where a considerable contempt of the 
“bug chaser” and “bons hunter” still exists among less literate ‘and rural folk. More- 
over, even among trained librarians, there is scmetimes an exasperating indifference 
to early documents which have not been labeled valuable in dealers’ catalogues. This 
reviewer, for example, can remember cne painful experience which he had after dis- 
covering an important rare ard early treatise on the mammoth slowly crumbling under 
rough handling on the open shelves cf a much-used university library. “It should be 
in your Rare Book Room,” I told the librarian. “There are only a very few copies 
extant in the country.” “My dear fellew,” the librarian responded condescendingly, 
“we only place books valued at over fifty dollars in the Rare Book Room. I have never 
seen a quotation on this item in the catalogues.” These are the documents out of 
which the history of science must be written, but so long as the world lacks interest 
in the source material, it will continue to disappear. Part of the blame rests upon 
American scientists themselves, many of whom have shown an almost provincial in- 
difference to the history of ideas. Happily there are signs that this attitude is at last 
on the wane. Naturalists of the Frontier is a sturdy and well-documented treatment of 
eleven southwestern naturalists of the mid-nineteenth century, ranging from Jacob Boll, 
one of Cope’s collectors, who died a frontier death in a fossil] hunter’s camp near the 
Red River in 1880, to Gideon Lincecum, the correspondent of Darwin and first de- 
scriber of the harvesting ants of Texas. It is interesting to note that of all the workers 
treated by Dr. Geiser, Lincecum alone was a true backwoodsman without formal 
schooling. The rest were mostly educated abroad and came to Texas, by chance and 
the “Great Migration” of the nineteenth century. Naturalists of the Frontier is, there- 
fore, an indirect tribute to those Germans, Swedes, Swiss, and French who brought 
with them the intellectual ferment of a Europe on the threshold of the Darwinian 
discoveries. Dr. Geiser has collected his material with unflagging energy and per- 
sistence. He has scanned the literatura, interviewed remaining pioneers. Best of all 
he has produced a careful and well-‘empered volume whose honesty and lack of 
sensationalism are to be commended. His book is worthy of the men he has sought 
to commemorate. Loren C, ExseLeY, University of Pennsylvania 


A SCIENTIST ON THE TRAIL: TRAVEL LETTERS OF A. F. BANDELIER, 1880- 
1881. By George P. Hammond and Edgar F. Goad. [Quivira Society Publications, 
Volume X.] (Berkeley, the Society, 1949, pp. xi, 142, $5.00.) Adolph F. Bandelier, of 
German-Swiss parentage, was one of the pionzers in the scientific study of American 
archaeology and ethnology. Bringing © the work a sound historical training, critical 
judgment, and unbounded energy and perseverance, he made invaluable contribu- 
tions to knowledge of the Indians of southwestern United States, Mexico, and the 
Andean region of South America. To most of his present-day successors, who have 
so greatly profited by his tireless researches, he has hitherto been a shadowy figure. 
They will therefore welcome the light so clearly thrown on his character and his 
life in the field by these extracts from letters to his family that were published in the 
Highland Union of Highland, Illinois. The first group, written from New Mexico in 
1880, tell of his delight in finally realizing his desire to see the ancient ruins and to 
observe the life of the Pueblo Indians, descendants of their builders. He describes 
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his work at the ruins of P=c0s; his stay at the intensely conservative Pueblo of Santo 
Domingo, from which he was starved out when the native priests discovered his in- 
terest in their secret rites. In later letters of the same year, Bandelier records his much 
friendlier reception by the Indians of Cochiti and his exploration of prehistoric ruins 
in the rugged country to the north, part of which is now included in the appropriately 
named Bandelier National Monument. The second group deals with his first journey 
to Mexico in 1881. Equally enthusiastically and vividly he writes of the land and its 
people, the ruins of Cholu a and Mitla, of his hardships and dangers on the wild and 
bandit-infested slopes of Popocatepetl. These informal jottings reveal the human side 
of an eminent scholar aad bring out very interestingly the development of his 
scientific theories. They -vhet one’s appetite for Bandelier’s voluminous journals, 
covering these and the later travels and researches of his long and fruitful career. 
Most of them are preserved in the Museum of New Mexico. It is much to be hoped 
that they may eventually b= published. 
A. V. Emer, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


THOMAS FRANCIS MEAGHER: AN IRISH REVOLUTIONARY IN AMERICA. 
By Robert G. Athearn, Aïsistant Professor of History, University of Colorado. [Uni- 
versity of Colorado Studies, Series in History, Number 1.] (Boulder, University of 
Colorado Press, 1949, pp. 182, $2.00.) There is still much to be known about the 
ways in which successful immigrants and émigrés adapted themselves to American 
life. Dr. Robert G. Athearn has made a useful contribution to this in his well-docu- 
mented and well-written study of Thomas Francis Meagher, a gentleman Irish revolu- 
tionary who came to America after a romantic escape from: Tasmania, where he was 
imprisoned. Dr. Athearn’s thesis is that Meagher succeeded in America, insofar as 
he may be said to have sacceeded, by virtue of the skill with which he manipulated 
the dominant climate of opinion in the United States of the 1850’s. For this brash, 
opportunistic, shallow, an noisy fellow, high strung, ebullient, and eloquent, became 
an extremely well-knowr and popular figure, not because of any contributions he 
made to his adopted land but rather by virtue of the way in which his ideas and 
outlook personalized the expansive, romantic, and enthusiastic America of the day. 
This verbose, truculent refugee, in seeking fame and fortune, lived on his reputation 
as a champion of Irish freedom and got ahead by making the right contacts. In brief, 
he succeeded in transferring the psychology of Young Ireland to Young America. He 
became a champion of the aristocratic South, though at the crisis he chose the Union 
side; he engaged in dub.ous promotions of filibustering in Central America; he re- 
cruited and commanded Irish-American troops in the Civil War; and he ended his 
days as acting governor cf Montana. In none of these affairs was he in any real sense 
a success. Nor was he in his cautious efforts to provide some leadership to the liberal 
elements in American Cetholicism. Only in an era when verbal brilliance was highly 
prized, when anyone coul start a new journalistic venture, when rampant romanticism 
was the order of the day. could a Meagher have kept even part of the prominence his 
background initially gave him. This study clearly shows that Meagher made no lasting 
contribution of any impo-tance to American development. Nevertheless the biography, 
prepared as a doctoral dssertation at the University of Minnesota, is a good demon- 
stration that careful research in well-chosen primary materials, some common sense 
and imagination in dealing with personal and social psychology, and a lively style, 
are sufficient to make what most historians would regard as an utterly trivial episode 
take on a measure of genuine worth in the historical literature of acculturation, the 
cult of success and failure, and the nature of the national temper. 

Mere Curri, University of Wisconsin 
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AMERICANS FROM SWEDEN. By Adolph B. Benson and Naboth Hedin. Foreword 
by Car] Sandburg. [The Peoples of America Series.] (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 
1950, pp. 448, $5.00.) Americans from Sweden is not an important contribution to 
the study of immigration ner to the history af the particular group of immigrants with 
which it is entirely concerned. Mr. Benson is a linguist with interests in literature and 
Mr. Hedin is a journalist long associated with the American Swedish News Exchange. 
The function of the News Exchange is to disseminate favorable information about 
Sweden and the Swedes in the United States. The authors of Americans from Sweden do 
not pretend that their work is based upon serious research nor that it represents a criti- 
cal evaluation of the results of research by others. They have sought instead to digest 
“materials already available” and to continue their volume called Swedes in America, 
edited by them for the New Sweden Tercentenary. Americans from Sweden is a 
eulogy. Its greatest merit is that it nevez leaves the reader in doubt as to the sympathies 
of the authors. American historians need to develop an interest in the history of 
immigration and it is also important that a sympathetic attitude of a larger public is 
created toward the contributions of cur immigrant groups. But it is doubtful that 
Americans from Sweden contributes toward these desirable ends. It is too ethnocentric. 
The fact that Carl Sandburg has written the foreword might enhance the interest in 
the volume but not its value. The bibliography is not creditable, and it is evident 
from the acknowledgments that the authors did not use the material with discern- 
ment. Americans from Sweden consiss of a historical narrative of the background of 
Swedish immigration, the work of the pioneers, the distribution of the immigrants, 
the organization of their churches, the establishment of their educational institutions, 
and the contributions of a number of individual Swedes to the various phases of 
American life. The narrative flows rather easily as the background is treated, begins to 
falter by the parade of catalogic and fragmentary facts as the religious life of the 
immigrants is discussed. The reader is also disturbed or distracted by comparisons, 
irrelevant information, and frequent quotations without any effort to cite the source. 
The last part of the book is essentially based upon Swedes in America. No doubt the 
inclusiveness and almost encyclopedic nature of Americans from Sweden will make 
the volume useful as a ready reference. It is part of “The Peoples of America Series” 
edited by Louis Adamic. O. Fririor ANDER, Augustana College 


OUR ENGLISH HERITAGE. By Gerald W. Johnson. [The Peoples of America Series.] 
(Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1949, pp. 253, $3.50.) Mr. Johnson has undertaken a 
formidable task. Our English heritage bulks 3o large in American history and tradi- 
tion as to be difficult to isolate and te appreise justly. Mr. Johnson divides his dis- 
cussion of our English heritage into two parts, dealing in Book One with “The 
People” and in Book Two with “The Institutions.” To each of these general subjects 
he devotes an approximately equal amount of space. The author might well have 
called his first book “As the Twig Is Eent,” for he emphasizes the familiar point that 
the characteristics of the leaders and cf the common men of nuclear societies that 
grow into permanent establishments heve great significance because these peculiarities 
become part of a history and tradition that coadition the lives of the generations that 
follow. Mr. Johnson shows skill in suggesting important aspects of the life and thought 
of seventeenth century England that were carzied to the twelve New World colonies 
on the mainland either by the anonymous men who tilled the forest clearings or 
fished in the offshore waters or by their leading men. The former, Mr. Johnson calls 
“The Indispensables” and the latter “The Gentlemen of Quality.” To each he devotes 
a long chapter. Among the leaders the author emphasizes colonizers such as Calvert 
and Penn, governors such as Bradford and Berkeley and enterprisers such as John 
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Rolfe. Because Virginia, as the first permanent colony, was the spearhead of British 
advance on the continent, Mr. Johnson finds its earliest history of great importance. 
Since the enterprise was founded in England by imaginative investors willing to risk 
their capital in a daring and highly speculative undertaking and was established be- 
side the James by men who were anxious to get ahead in the world John Rolfe, who 
solved the economic problem, emerges in Mr. Johnson's pages as a major figure in the 
transfer of English civilization across the Atlantic. William Penn, whose combination 
of piety and practicality, whose blend of idealism and sound administrative sense 
enabled him not only to found but to hold on to throughout his life a refuge for an 
oppressed sect that grew into a prosperous outpost of British expansion, is a second 
Englishman whom Mr. Johnson singles out for special emphasis. The author is at his 
best in dealing with Pennsylvania and with Virginia. An ill-concealed distaste for 
New England Puritans makes bis treatment of the colonial origins of that section 
less effective. In Book One Mr. Johnson deals with long familiar materials. He offers 
nothing new. Yet his study is both interesting and valuable for many shrewd correla- 
tions between twentieth century American life and the ideas and folkways of the 
seventeenth century Englishmen who established their homes between the forest and 
the sea on the first American frontier. Book Two consists of a collection of essays 
on language, law, faith, the arts, the sciences, and philosophy. Of these discussions the 
commentary on language seems to the present reviewer to have real merit, not so 
much for the novelty of the material (the author is dependent upon Mencken) but in 
his over-all portrayal of the effect of language in binding Americans in the past and 
in our day to pre-eighteenth century English tradition and by so doing in distorting 
European history for our people. The remaining essays have little significance and 
that on law is inferior. Mr. Johnson has assembled much useful material which he has 
presented with wit, insight, and good judgment. He has not failed to include the 
unhappy along with the beneficent aspects of the civilization that seventeenth century 
England bequeathed to the United States. This is an interesting and a useful book 
but not an important one. Rate H. Garren, Yale University 


INCREDIBLE TALE: THE ODYSSEY OF THE AVERAGE AMERICAN IN THE 
LAST HALF CENTURY. By Gerald W. Johnson. (New York, Harper, 1950, pp. viii, 
301, $3.50.) As the title would indicate, Mr. Johnson has undertaken a large order. 
Since this book is not a piece of historical writing, it would be unfair to judge it by 
the ordinarv rules of scholarship. Even so, one can not refrain from pointing out 
that the book is good proof of the fact that memory and off-hand impressions are no 
substitute for elemental research. Although the author is a distinguished editor and 
publicist, he makes numbers of the most obvious sort of errors. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the errors are of no importance and do not detract from the strength cf the 
book. Incredible Tale is practically nothing more than a collection of Mr. Johnson's 
personal judgments on the era of which he has been an important observer. Some 
of the judgments are poor. He dismisses Bryan's role in recent American history in 
a supercilious manner, for example, and he does not understand Wilson, because, 
after twenty years, he is still charmed by Wilson's powerful eloquence. But when he 
comes to a discussion of the impact of Franklin Roosevelt and Stalin on the present 
generation, Mr. Johnson writes with great understanding and even with grandeur 
and emotion. Thus he is able to point up dramatically the main theme of his book— 
that it is the average American who is the important component of our history—and 
to venture some optimistic judgments as to what the future holds in store for us all. 

ARTHUR S. Linx, Northwestern University 
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HENRY GEORGE: CITIZEN OF THE WORZD. By Anna George de Mille. Edited 
by Doñ C. Shoemaker. With an Introduction by Agnes de Mille. (Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1950, pp. xv, 276, $3.50.) This is a filial interpreta- 
tion by George's youngest daughter, and has the benefit of a charming “Note about the 
Author” by her daughter, Agnes de Mille. The book does much to supplement the 
picture we have of Henry George in his own works and in the accounts by Henry 
George, jr, Louis F. Post, and George R. Geiger. While personal recollections of a 
child and young woman (he- father died when she was twenty) are scattered through- 
out these pages and form the most valuable part of the story, Mrs. de Mille, eager 
to be historical and objective, went back to many of the documentary sources. There 
is less appraisal of Henry George’s economir doctrines and advocacies, especially as 
they apply in our own times. Mrs. de Mille was not an economist or economic his- 
torian. The omission of the place cf George's thought is as it should be. Henry 
George’s intellectual perception was keen. His arguments were better than resource- 
ful, they were searching. His stature as an eccnomic thinker, as in his refutation of 
. the wage-fund theory, is of size. Yet it was the moral qualities of the man that made 
him great and perpetuate his memory. With him the conclusion from analysis, the 
formation of policy, and persistent propagation of that policy were in tight sequence. 
Never did philosopher live léss in a vacuum. He killed himself as editor, lecturer, and 
political candidate. Since George’s day the progress of large-scale capitalist enterprise 
has impressed on many minds the importance cf socializing more than economic rent, 
and hence his preference for individualism and competition appears outmoded. Maybe 
the American, of the natural iaw school, could have learned much from his con- 
temporary, Marx, but George thought socialism was a messy proposal. It is still true 
that Henry George would be America’s best rominee for an international economic 
hall of fame; his nearest competitors, perhaps Alexander Hamilton and Henry C. 
Carey, for different reasons are some distance behind him for that honor. Those who 
knew Mrs. de Mille will be grateful for this book as a record not only of her father 
but of herself, for she knew rauch of his secret af devotion. 

Broapus MiTcHELL, Rutgers University 


DISCONTENT AT THE POLLS: A STUDY OF FARMER AND LABOR PARTIES, 
‘1827-1948. By Murray S. Stedman, Jr. and Susen W. Stedman. (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1950, pp. x, 199, $2.75.) Th:s book supports statistically the generally 
accepted theory that third parties in the United States exist primarily to focus attention 
upon burning issues which, for the tme being, the two major parties find too hot to 
handle. From the close of the Civil War to the present, farmers and laborers have 
furnished the great bulk of our protest voters, and, although the movements they have 
supported have regularly been short-Lved, the nation has never been for long without 
a noisy party of discontent. During the nineteenth century the bulk of the third party 
vote tended to come from the farmers—tke Grangers, the Greenbackers, and the 
Populists—whose demands the old parties ignored as long as they could. But early 
in the twentieth century the setting tended tc shift from rural to urban areas, where 
labor interests were primarily concerned, and such parties as the Socialist, American 
Labor, and Liberal (New York) took over. Sometimes in this later era labor and 
farmer agitators achieved a considerable degree of co-operation, as in the La Follette 
Progressive crusade of 1924, and in the Farmer-Labor party of Minnesota. But the 
two groups stood together less because of a common platform than because of a 
common enemy. The most original part of tkis book consists of the numerous charts 
“and graphs it presents on third party voting. The authors study meticulously not only 
the record of national elections but also the geagraphic patterns of voting that emerge, 
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with due emphasis upon such subjects as the economics of protest voting, the strategy 
and tactics of third parties, and the legal barriers that confront them. The Stedmans 
find in economic discontent a background for political discontent, but they are unable 
to demonstrate “any exact relationship between protest voting and the condition of 
the economy.” They believe, however, that “farmer-labor parties have attracted their 
greatest vote when the economy was going downhill but before rock bottom was 
reached. Some time before the bottom was reached, a major party always absorbed 
most of the potential protest vote.” That, of course, is the trouble with third party 
movements in the United States. The old parties, being of necessity parties of con- 
ciliation and compromise, out-protest the protesters, if necessary, and swallow them | 
up, even as the Walrus and the Carpenter swallowed up the oysters. But in the long 
run, no doubt, this is much less sad than if the parties of protest had won. 
Joun D. Hicks, University of California 


THE UNITED STATES COAST GUARD, 1790-1915: A DEFINITIVE HISTORY. 
By Stephen H. Evans, Captain, U. S. Coast Guard. (Annapolis, United States Naval 
Institute, 1949, pp. xiii, 228.) Although Captain Evans’ definitive history is entitled 
The United States Coast Guard, the book ends at 1915, the year the Coast Guard began! 
This seeming paradox can be readily explained to the younger generation by re- 
calling that the Coast Guard, as such, was formed in 1915 by merging the Revenue- 
Cutter and Life-Saving Services. The functions and fine traditions of these earlier 
federal agencies for “maritime law enforcement and marine safety” have been carried 
on, and augmented, by the organization we know today as the Coast Guard. As a 
matter of fact, the antecedents of the Coast Guard reach back to the earliest days of 
our republic, George Washington himself having recognized the need for an agency 
that would insure safe navigation and enforce national laws afloat. So it is a rich 
storehouse of American history that Captain Evans has tapped, and to say that he 
has done it with conscientious devotion would be an understatement. “Meticulously” 
is the word, and there is a wealth of photographs, sketches and maps to supplement 
the text. To anyone who has studied maritime history, the need for this volume is 
apparent, and it will probably remain the definitive history of the formative years of 
the Coast Guard for some time to come. The author, as a Coast Guard officer, ex- 
perienced many of the types of duty he so vividly describes, and he has interspersed a 
wealth of economic, political, and technological factors with enough tales of high 
adventure and amusing anecdotes to make his book interesting to the general reader, 
as well as to the student and historian. Americans will take new pride in reading of 
the exploits of this peacetime Navy that is never at peace, for it must maintain un- 
ceasing vigil against smuggler, dope and rum runner, and other lawless elements 
afloat, as well as protect those in peril from wind, sea, and ice. There can be only 
one answer to Captain Evans’ (or the publisher’s) decision to chop the story off at 
1915 (although there is a two-page chronology of laws affecting the service between 
1915 and 1949): that is, a second volume, relating perhaps the greatest period of Coast, 
Guard usefulness and service, when it served as a fighting brother to the Navy in 
World War II. And, judging by his present accomplishment, Captain Evans is the 
logical man to write it. E. Jonn Lone, Washington, D.C. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHAPLAIN CORPS, UNITED STATES NAVY. Volume 
I, 1778-1939. By Clifford Merrill Drury, Captain, Chaplain Corps, United States Naval 
Reserve. (Washington, Department of the Navy, Bureau of Naval Personnel; distrib. 
by Government Printing Office, 1949, pp. xii, 273.) It would be difficult to discover 
anything of importance connected with religious activities in the United States Navy 
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down to the close of World War 1 which this history does not mention. Another 
volume, relating to World War Il, will follow, and one containing biographical 
sketches of Navy chaplains has already been published. With the Navy's development 
as a background, the narrative traces tne slow growth of what is now a well-established 
and efficient corps. It portrays the discriminatory regulations regarding status, uniform, 
pay, and rank with which chaplains long had to contend; the legislation affecting them 
enacted through the years; their manner of life aboard ship; the moral conditions 
existing with which they had to deal; -heir collateral duties as schoolmasters, librarians, 
and general welfare promoters; the contributions made to the betterment and reputa- 
tion of their calling by some of the more notable chaplains; and even such compara- 
tively minor matters as those pertaining to bugle calls and church pennants. The au- 
thor, professor of church history in San Francisco Theological Seminary, with more 
than four years of naval war service, seems to have consulted almost every available 
source of information, and the references given have a range that makes them of 
possible use to those engaged in other fields of research. Because of the detailed and 
somewhat mechanical treatment of the subject, the book does not afford interesting 
reading, but it is a valuable compendium of information. 
Haxxas E. Starr, New Haven, Connecticut 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FORZIGN RELATIONS. Volume X, JANUARY 1- 
DECEMBER 31, 1948. Edited by Rayrzond Dennett and Robert K. Turner. (Princeton, 
Princeton University Press for World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1950, pp. xxvi, 705, 
$6.00.) The organization of Documents on American Foreign Relations for 1948 is 
similar to that of the preceding volume with the difference that “Relief and Rehabili- 
tation” has been dropped as a main hzading, appearing as a subheading under “Labor 
and Social Problems,” where it occupies thirteen pages. The magnitude of American 
participation in international affairs is suggested by the lists of organizations and 
conferences on pages 64 to 76, from which the reader may learn that as of December 
31, 1948, the United States was a member of 102 multilateral and 22 bilateral inter- 
national organizations and that durirg the year it was represented in 192 “more im- 
portant international conferences.” Ar.y annual volume necessarily leaves many stories 
unfinished, Such is the case here with the Berlin blockade, the preparation of a West 
German constitution, and the North Atlantic Pact. This volume, however, contains 
many important documents embodying the terminal results of conferences and negotia- 
tions. Of this character are the several agreements concluded at the Ninth Inter- 
national Conference of American States at Bogotá, the International Declaration of 
Human Rights, the Convention on Genocide, the Constitution of the World Health 
Organization, and the agreement for the establishment of the Caribbean Commission. 
A novel feature of this election-year volume is the inclusion of platform pronounce- 
ments on foreign policy and of excerpts from speeches by two of the three principal 
candidates for the presidency. In the section on “International Peace and Security,” 

. the perennial questions of voting procedure in the Security Council, the control of 
atomic energy, and United Nations military contingents receive another futile airing. 
Secretary Marshall reviews United States policy in China as of October, 1948; the 
State Department forecasts the withdrawal of occupation forces from Korea; the 
United States representative on the Far Eastern Commission indicates a slackening of 
the program for deconcentration of Tapanese industry; the United States agrees to a 
loan to the United Nations for constructior of the New York headquarters. These 
random samplings give an idea of the range of the material in the volume. An analyti- 
cal table of contents, a good index, and concise introductory notes contribute to its 
usefulness. JuLrus W. Pratr, University of Buffalo 
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NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


THE EAST INDIA MARINE SOCIETY AND THE PEABODY MUSEUM OF 
SALEM: A SESQUICENTENNIAL HISTORY. By Walter Muir Whitehill. (Salem, 
Peabody Museum, 1949, pp. xvi, 243.) The librarian of the Boston Athenaeum has 
gracefully fulfilled his appointed responsibilities as historian of the Peabody Museum 
with the publication of this volume. The East India Marine Society, its membership 
limited to those good Salem captains who had rounded the Cape of Good Hope, shows 
a trace of that social snobbery which, this reviewer suspects, is part of the Yankee 
pattern visible in the founding of other learned societies and institutions as far away 
as Wisconsin. It also, in this particular case, created a situation analogous to that 
faced by the celibate Shakers: came the day when there were no more members. 
Thence stemmed the change of corporate structure, the advent of Peabody money, and 
the change of name. One may follow the story with sympathy. First, the original 
group of founders with their dinners and jollifications, their collections, and their 
important contributions to the world’s then limited fund of navigational information. 
Then the museum whose evolution follows a familiar pattern: gregarious collecting, 
revamping facilities to crowd every possible object into a necessarily limited space; 
ventures into by-ways reflecting the interests of the changing curators; finally the 
restoration of some semblance of order and attention to aesthetics with the clearing 
away of the irrelevant and the unimportant. Yet in the process, sometimes, as in the 
case of the Polynesian artifacts, quite by happenstance, at other times—the Japanese 
collections, for example—by design, materials of great importance were acquired. The 
jollifications and the museum, in this book as in real life, overshadow the charitable 
activities of the original society. This institution in its Hydro-headed life of a cen- 
tury and a half, has made important contributions: to navigation, to ethnology, to 
Essex County, to the generations who have gained knowledge of other parts of the 
world from its treasures and its curiosities. It is reassuring to find an institution which 
still flouts costs in order to publish its history in a specimen of the bookmaking art 
appropriate to its standing and its contributions. Yet as in most other books of this 
type, the corporate hero curiously seems to function in something of a vacuum without 
relation to or knowledge of the contemporary culture in which in actuality it is both 
contributor and recipient. Currrorp L. Lorn, Madison, Wisconsin 


PEPPER AND PIRATES: ADVENTURES IN THE SUMATRA PEPPER TRADE 
OF SALEM. By James Duncan Phillips. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1949, pp. xii, 141, 
$2.50.) Salem’s dominance of the pepper trade with Sumatra began in the 1790’s 
and continued, except for interruptions from Mr. Jefferson's embargo and Mr. Madi- 
son’s war, for nearly half a century. The Rajah's voyage of 1795-1797, which produced 
a profit of 700 per cent, got the trade off to a good start, although that this was 
literally “The First Pepper Voyage” might be questioned. The outward cargoes were 
similar to those of the China trade, being mostly Spanish dollars—and opium. The 
special hazards closely resembled those of the Northwest Coast trade, for the Malays 
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were always on the lookout foc an opportunity to seize a vessel, usually by a surprise 
attack. Twice in the 1830's American warships appeared to destroy the mud forts 
of guilty rajahs, but such attacks and the lack of a permanent post from which Ameri- 
can commerce could be protected are given principal credit for the gradual absorption 
of the trade by the British and Dutch. Direct trade between Salem and Sumatra 
ended in 1846 with the one hundred and seventy-ninth vessel to arrive with a cargo 
of pepper, but Salem ships and captains continued in the trade until the last pepper 
vessel from Sumatra to America reached New York in 1867. The author values the 
return cargoes over fifty years at about $25,000,000. The little volume is not entirely 
devoted to pepper, pirates, and Sumatra; coffee, block tin, privateers, wrecks, Batavia, 
and even Japan also appear. A captain who failed to get a cargo of pepper contracted 
in 1801 to take freight from Batavia to the Dutch post at Nagasaki and returned 
home with a cargo cf coffee which was eventually sold in Amsterdam. The pepper 
itself was frequently “re-shipped to all the ports of Europe from Archangel to Naples.” 
This chatty and entertaining book is primerily intended for readers more interested 
in proas and pirates than in the business aspects of the pepper trade, but it may 
attract attention to such more substantial works as the author’s Salem and the Indies. 
The organization and arrangement could be improved, but an index assists in. the 
pursuit of scattered information and ample references appear at the end of the 
volume, grouped by chapters which, irritatingly, are identified only by number. The 
seventeen illustrations, mostly portraits of ships and captains, do not add a great deal, 
but the end papers present a useful map of “The Coasts of Sumatra.” 
Kenneta Wiccins Porter, Houston, Texas 


ANDREW BRADFORD, COLONIAL JOURNALIST. By Anna Janney DeArmond. 
(Newark, Del., Univesity af Delaware Press, 1949, pp. ix, 272.) This study is not a full- 
length biography of Andrew Bradford, for, as the author points out, little is known 
of the details of Bradford's life and no records exist to throw direct light on his 
personality, characteristics, or appearance; moreover, he left little correspondence and 
no direct descendants. Instead, the work is largely a systematic analysis of one of the 
earliest colonial newspapers, the American Weekly Mercury, which Bradford established 
in Philadelphia in 1719 and printed and published until his death in 1742. Upon a 
brief background of the szory of printing in Philadelphia from 1685 to 1713, and 
following a short biographical sketch of Bradford, the author presents a history | 
of the American Weekly Mercury, its sources, content, editorials, as well as a discussion 
of its popularity and influence. Chapters on the Mercury as a mirror of the times, on 
politics in Philadelphia, and the controversy between Andrew Hamilton and Bradford 
are interesting and revealing. A little space is devoted to the American Magazine, 
the first number of which a>peared early in 1741, three days before Bradford’s 
competitor, Benjamin Franklin. published the first issue of his General Magazine and 
Historical Chronicle; both ncagazines were short-lived. Bradford also printed a 
number of books and pamphlets, including several in German and the first book in 
Welsh to be published in America. No checklist of Bradford’s imprints, however, is 
given. Andrew Bradford, Colonial Journalist, is a careful and scholarly study, the 
result of much Jabor; it is a worth-while contribution to colonial history and should 
stimulate interest in similar stucies. 

Axtuur C. BINING, University of Pennsylvania 


. JAMES ALPHONSUS McMASTER: A STUDY IN AMERICAN THOUGHT. By 
Sister Mary Augustine Kwitchen, O.S.F., of the Congregation of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
Sylvania, Ohio. (Washington, Catholic University of America Press, 1949, pp. xiii, - 
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230.) The career of James A. McMaster, a nineteenth century editor and convert 
to Catholicism, closely paralleled that of the more famous Orestes Brownson. Born 
in 1820 of Scotch-Irish stock, he clung to the Presbyterian faith until his graduation 
from Union College in 1843. After a brief flirtation with Episcopalianism while a 
student at the General Theological Seminary, he embraced Catholicism in 1845 
under the influence of the Tractarian movement. Three years later he became editor 
of the New York Freeman’s Journal and Catholic Register, a post that he occupied 
until just before his death in 1886. In telling the story of McMaster's long career, 
Sister Mary Kwitchen has wisely singled out certain episodes for emphasis. She dis- 
cusses thoroughly his conversion to Catholicism, his violent opposition to abolitionism 
and the Civil War (a stand that led to his imprisonment for disloyalty during the 
conflict), his campaign against “Godless” public schools, and his role in the postwar 
controversy over ultramontanism. These topics are thoroughly and intelligently 
treated, with the maximum of documentation and the minimum of interpretation 
usual in a doctoral dissertation. Her brief volume is a valuable contribution to the 
history of American Catholicism. 
Ray Arren BiLLiNGTON, Northwestern University 


STATEN ISLAND, 1524-1898. By Henry G. Steinmeyer. (Richmondtown, Staten 
Island, Staten Island Historical Society, 1950, pp. x, 134, $2.00.) This engaging little 
work of 25,000 words tells the story—rather than the history—of Staten Island from 
the time it was sighted by Giovanni da Verrazzano in 1524 to the time of its absorp- 
tion in 1898 into the City of New York as the Borough of Richmond. Dr. Steinmeyer 
(a dentist by profession—who else would describe a man as edentulous rather than 
toothless) tells with wit and charm, and with love for the beautiful island which is 
his home, the tale of its development near, and yet apart from, New York. Fertile 
agriculturally, endowed with wooded hills and pretty lakes, enjoying magnificent 
views of New York Bay and Harbor, Staten Island yet grew slowly because cf the 
difficulties of transportation to and from Manhattan. The book contains nothing new 
but is much more readable than many of its predecessors. Unlike so many local 
histories, moreover, it is not cluttered with names of local celebrities—the island 
itself being the hero of the story. Following the text there are a good bibliography, an 
interesting collection of half-tone illustrations, a glossary of old place names, a 
helpful chronology, and a useful index. Altogether, the book provides an instructive 
and pleasurable evening’s reading. Watrer ConsuELo LancsaM, Wagner College 


ROCHESTER, THE FLOWER CITY, 1855-1890. By Blake McKelvey, City Historian, 
Rochester, New York. [Rochester Public Library, Kate Gleason Fund Publications, 
No. 2.] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1949, pp. xviii, 407, $5.00.) This is 
the second in what, we may be permitted to hope, will become a three- or four- 
volume history of Rochester. Three chapters deal with what is essentially the decade 
preceding and including the Civil War, three with the postwar decade, and seven 
with the years from 1875 to 1890. The general topical organization on broadly 
political, economic, intellectual, social, and cultural lines recurs through the three 
chronological periods. In consequence of this recurrence, a slight sense of choppiness 
and repetition is produced. The book is distinguished by an integration of local 
developments with the trend of the larger, national history, and by the success with 
which it avoids the limitations and sentiment of parochial emphasis. However closely 
the substance of the story may be confined to urban and regional interests, the relation 
and interpretation create an atmosphere of breadth and scope. The stress on matters 
of an antiquarian, personal, or dynastic character which almost inevitably isolates 
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local history is absent. This is a work of scholarship. Controversial subjects are handled 
with admirable objectivity; selection is clearly balanced and fair. The research has 
manifestly been thorough and exhaustive. A large portion of the material is derived 
from newspapers; a comparatively small portion is based on diaries, journals, or 
other forms of record. This is somewhat surprising, inasmuch as it might have been 
presumed that the interests and intelligence of mary of the city’s leaders, and their 
varied activities, would have yielded a far larger output of writing and reflections. 
A fair cross-section of what is ugly in our national background is reflected here in 
microcosm: ruthlessness in exploiting monopoly—as in the case of the coal supply; 
callousness in the provision of school accommodations; labor troubles; poor sportsman- 
ship even in sports. Narration of such things is nat tempered: to civic sensitiveness 
but is treated with some candor and quite dispassionately. Gratifying, on the other 
hand, is the record of social emalgamation, civic achievement, and the intellectual 
growth of the community. These, and also the accounts of industrial and scientific 
unfolding, are particularly well presented. The whole constitutes a well-balanced, 
competent, and valuable additicn to the larger structure of the nation’s history. 
Lawrence B. Packarp, Amherst College 
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Hist., Apr., 1950. 

Henry S, Maney. Red Jacket's Last Campaign [land speculation, 1826-28]. Ibid. 

Cuares H. Brown. Young Editor Whitman: An Individualist in Journalism, Journalism Quar., 
Spring, 1950. 

H. Grorcz Wore. Charles Rice (1841-1901), an Immigrant in Pharmacy. dm. Jour. Phar- 
maceutical Educ., Apr., 1950. : 
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Louise Carrer SMITH. A History of the Long Island Motor Parkway [1908-37]. Nassau County 
EN. Y.]. Hist. Jour., Spring, 1950. 

Joux W. Woonrurr. The Evolution ofa House, 1802-1808. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Apr., 
1950. 

S. K. Srevens. Pennsylvania History—Past, Present, and Future. Pennsylvania Hist., Apr., 1950. 

LEONARD BERNSTEIN. The Working People of Philadelphia from Colonial Tae to the General 
Strike of 1835. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., July, 1950. 

Tuomas P. HaviLanD. “Attend! Be Firm! Ye Fathers of the State”: An Account of the Com- 
mencement, College of Philadelphia, May 17, 1775. Gen. Mag. and Hist. Chron., Spring, 1950. 

Bersy Coppino Corner. Day Book of an Education: William Shippen's Student Days in 
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WiLiamĪM E. LinceLsacH. Old Philadelphia: Redevelopment and Conservation. Am. German 
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CharLes E. Pererson. The Independence National Historical Park Project. Ibid. 

Epwarp Hake Paris. A Frontier Interlude: Timothy Pickering and the Wyoming Valley. 
Rice Inst, Pamphlet, Apr., 1950. 

E. GORDON ÁLDERFER, In Quest of the Main Currents of Pennsylvania Literature. Pennsylvania 
Hist., Apr., 1950. 

CHARLES COLEMAN SELLERS, James Claypoole, a Founder of the Art of Painting in Pennsylvania. 
Ibid. 

Dororay DANIEL. The First Glasshouse West of the Alleghenies [1795]. Western Pennsylvania 
Hist, Mag., Sept.-Dec., 1949. 

W. H. G. ArmyracE. A Sheffield Quaker [Robert Sutcliff} in Philadelphia, 1804-1806. 
Pennsylvania Hist., July, 1950. 

Briss ForBUsH, The Newly Discovered Manuscript Journal of Elias Hicks. Bull, Friends Hist. 
Assac., Spring, 1950. 

Joan D. Denney, JR. Narrow-Gauge Railroading in Union County (ca. 1890-1916). Pennsyl- 
vania Hist., July, 1950. 

WiLLIaM A. Russ, yr. The Country Store of Half a Century Ago. Ibid. 

James H. Tompson. Pittsburgh's Worst Crisis in Municipal Finance—the Railroad Bond Affair 
(1859-64). Ibid. 

Harotp M. HELFMAN. Twenty-Nine Hectic Days: Public Opinion and the Oil War of 1872 
[South Improvement Co,]. Ibid., Apr., 1950. 
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French and Indian War Diary of Benjamin Glasier of Ipswich, 1758-1760. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., 
Jan., 1950. 

Henry Wyckorr BELEWNAP. Furniture Exported by Cabinet Makers of Salem [1785-1810]. 
Ibid., Oct., 1949. 

Elizabeth Peabody’s Er to Maria Chase of Salem, Relating to Lafayette's Visit in 1824. 
Ibid. 

Erma Loines. More Canton Letters of Abiel Abbot Low, William Henry Low, and Edward 
Allen Low (1837-1844). Ibid., July, 1949. 

Life in Macao in the 1840’s: Letters of Mrs. Rebecca Chase Kinsman to Her Family in Salem 
[cont.], Ibid., Jan.-July, 1950. 

CHARLES A. ANDERSON. Letters of John Rodgers [1773-98]. Jour, Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Dec, 
1949. 

J. D. Cuamzers. The Memoir of a Nottingham Lace Merchant: William Cripps, 1798-1884. 
Bull. Bus. Hist, Soc., June, 1950. 

Wayne ANDREWS. Gallatin Revisited. Part One [Albert Gallatin MSS.—letters from J.B.C. 
Lucas]. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., Apr., 1950. 

Ermer T. Hurcuinson. New Brunswick as It Appeared in 1825-1826, by Charles D. Deshler. 
Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Apr., 1950. 

EDMUND J, CLEVELAND, JR. The Early Campaigns in North Carolina, As Seen through the 
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Eyes of a New Jersey Soldier, (Private Edmurd J. Cleveland, Co. K, Ninth New Jersey 
Volunteers), Part 1 [1862]. Ibid. 

Tuomas C, Pears, JR, and Guy $, Kerr, Documentary History of William Tennent and the 
Log College. jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Mar., 1950. 

` Wurm BELL CLark. The Letters of Captain Nicholas Biddle [1771-78]. Pennsylvania Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., July, 1950. . 

Max M. Mintz. Robert Morris and John Jay on Education: Two Letters [1781-82]. Ibid. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


ESSAYS IN SOUTHERN HISTORY, PRESENTED TO JOSEPH GREGOIRE DE 
ROULHAC HAMILTON. Edited by Fletcher Melvin Green. [The James Sprunt 
Studies in History and Political Science, Volume 31.] (Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1949, pp. vii, 156, cloth $2.50, paper $1.25.) Many a historian 
would be happy to accomplish in any one field as much as Joseph Gregoire de 
Roulhac Hamilton has accomplished in several. He has written much .history both 
in books and in hundreds of articles and biographical sketches. He has edited many 
volumes of historical documents. He has zathered together thousands of bound 
volumes of manuscripts and millions of uapublished letters at the University of 
North Carolina. And he has been a teacher. Dr. Hamilton’s books and briefer studies 
reveal his work as author and editor. The Southern Historical Collection of the 
University of North Carolina bears testimony to his great service to scholarship as a 
collector of source materials. Now, fortunate_y, another facet of his career, his teach- 
ing, is celebrated in this kook of Essays in Southern History, dedicated to him by 
some of his former students as a “testimony of their esteem of him as a friend and 
teacher.” The occasion of the presentation was his retirement from his professorship 
of history in the University of North Carolina and from the directorship of the 
Southern Historical Collection. The eight essays that compose this volume deal 
competently with aspects of Southern history chiefly in the nineteenth century. Three 
treat political matters: John Harold Wolfe, “The Roots of Jeffersonian Democracy: 
With Special Emphasis on South Carolina”: Henry Thomas Shanks, “Conservative 
Constitutional Tendencies of the Virginia Secession Convention”; and James Welch 
Patton, “The Republican Party in South Carolina, 1876-1895.” Two of the papers 
deal with the history of the Negro. Samuel Denny Smith sketches the public careers 
of Hiram R. Revels and Blanche K. Bruce Negro senators from Mississippi. The 
white man’s opinions of the Negro are criticelly analyzed in “The Ideology of White 
Supremacy, 1876-1910,” by Guion Griffis Johnson. The other three studies are of 
diverse topics. Joseph Carlyle Sitterson describes the operations of a Louisiana sugar 
and cotton plantation owned by a Carolinian, Lewis Thompson. Daniel Jay Whitener 
writes the history of “Public Education in North Carolina during Reconstruction, 
1865-1876,” and Fletcher Melvin Green traces the origin, operation, and destruction 
of the inhuman and corrupt convict lease system. 

CHARLES S. Sypnor, Duke University 


THE CAMPUS OF THE FIRST STATE UNIVERSITY. By Archibald Henderson, 
Kenan Professor of Mathematics. (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
1949, pp. xvi, 412, $5.00.) Histories of academic institutions take various forms. Some 
deal learnedly with the changing philosophies of education; some describe the growth 
of the physical “plant” that calls itself a college or university; and others provide 
apologia for successive generations of administrators. Professor Henderson, one of the 
senior members of the mathematics faculty of -he University of North Carolina, focuses 
attention upon the development of the campus and all its appurtenances and in so 
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doing supplies a discursive narrative of the University of North Carolina’s gradual 
evolution into one of the South’s major institutions of higher learning. Although 
Professor Henderson concentrates his attention upon the physical attributes of the 
university, his book is full of incidental information about intellectual matters. It 
could hardly be otherwise. Someone has remarked that most college histories are 
faulty and one-sided because they rarely give adequate information about financial 
operations which determine the nature and quality of instruction. Similarly, a 
balanced history of any academic institution needs to appraise the importance of 
physical growth in relation to other aspects of its program. Professor Henderson’s 
book of course makes no pretense of being a history of the university, but his dis- 
cussion of the accretion of buildings supplies clues and incidental bits of information 
which the future historian of the University of North Carolina will find worth 
further investigation. Since physical growth is visible, it is axiomatic that money for 
buildings is more easily obtained than funds for intangible purposes. Between the 
lines of Mr. Henderson’s book, one can discern the difficulties which administration 
after administration experienced in trying to prove to legislators and donors that 
bricks and mortar were not alone sufficient to make a university. This volume, filled 
with details and digressions, is designed to appeal to persons having some connection 
with the University of North Carolina. They will find in it incidents which are 
interesting and occasionally amusing. They will also find some of their cherished 
myths exploded. For example, Mr. Henderson labels as apocryphal the tale that the 
first trustees established the university at its present site in Chapel Hill because they 
found that the spring water where they had stopped for lunch was excellent for 
juleps. Of some significance perhaps is the fact that the university had what was 
labeled the “Ball Room,” before it had a library. In the 1850's the university's few 
books were “arranged haphazardly on shelves around the walls of the ‘Ball Room) ” 
and a reading room in the basement was open one hour each week (p. 148). Gradually, 
however, the persistence of intelligent men prevailed and the University of North 
Carolina acquired one of the greatest libraries in the South. Condensation would 
have made this a more helpful book to the social historian, but readers with the 
patience to pick through a multiplicity of half-forgotten details will find a residue of 
worth-while information. Louis B. Wricur, Folger Library 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 1839-1892: THE BEGINNINGS OF DUKE UNIVERSITY. By 
Nora Campbell Chaffin. (Durham, Duke University Press, 1950, pp. xiv, 584, $5.00.) 
The history of Trinity College, from whose faint beginnings the undergraduate 
liberal arts college of Duke University has grown, mirrors an epoch in the develop- 
ment of civilization in the United States. Beginning meagerly as Brown’s School- 
house, an elementary subscription school (?-1839); then as Union Institute, = 
private academy (1839-1851); at a later date as Normal College, a state affiliated 
training school for teachers (1851-1856); and finally, as Trinity College, a liberal 
arts college controlled by the North Carolina Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the South (1856-1892), Trinity College has touched in its history not only 
every level of instruction but almost every major form of educational institution in 
the United States. It is because of this diversity of form and function, which may be 
traced through the history of a single institution, that Trinity College becomes an 
appropriate subject for educational history. Not only to the educational historian, in 
the narrow province of his own eminent domain, but also to students of the social 
history of the United States, Professor Chaffin’s work will prove a scholarly pleasure. 
The history of American universities has never been adequately recorded. One thinks 
of the three-volume study of medieval universities by Rashdall, and of Walden’s 
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work on the universities of ancient Greece; but, it seems, no comparable work on 
American universities exists. Here is a story, of vast pioneering efforts, that one day 
must be told; and it is only through the silent accumulation of volumes on each of 
our major institutions that such a story may come to its fulfillment. It happens, then, 
that Trinity College is one such careful step in approaching the story of America’s 
higher institutions; for it is a history, not only of a college but of a people as well. 
It is a moral bicgraphy written into the life of an institution; and its characteristic 
trait is continuity, the renewal of the educative process amidst a diversity of forms. 
Trinity College is the spiritual life of a people embodied in the history of an institution. 
It remains only to note that the customary mechanisms of scholarship have been 
employed with the full vigor and diplomacy which mark the mature historian. The 
bibliography and documentation of the study have been subjected to thoughtful 
review. It is, I believe, a significant work in American educational history. Let us 
hope there will be others in this field. 
RicHaro D. Mosier, University of California 
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Missouri Hist. Rev., July, 1950. 

M, L. Crimmins. W. G. Freeman's Report on the Eighth Military Department [1853; cont.]. 
Southwestern Hist. Quar., Apr., 1950. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


THE SHIRLEY LETTERS, FROM THE CALIFORNIA MINES, 1851-1852. With an 
Introduction and Notes by Carl 1. Wheat. [Western Americana.] (New York, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1949, pp. xxix, 216, $3.50.) “Shirley” is a pseudonym for Louise Amelia 
Knapp Smith of New Jersey, wife of a Dr. Fayette Clappe, a California physician during 
the gold rush era. The Clappes moved to Rich Bar, east branch of the North Fork of 
the Feather River in 1851, and there during this and the following year Shirley wrote 
the twenty letters which first appeared in San Francisco’s The Pioneer, or California 
Monthly Magazine during 1€54-55, were republished in 1933, and are again repub- 
lished in the volume under review. The letters were addressed to a sister, but appar- 
ently they were also written with publication in mind. At first these letters received 
scant attention, yet they were regarded by Josiak Royce (1888) as “a marvelously skill- 
ful and undoubtedly truthful history of a mining community.” And their present 
editor, Car] I. Wheat, considers them “a priceless contribution to our knowledge and 
understanding of that long-vanished era.” The letters have distinction for having come 
from the pen of an intelligent, observing, sensitive, and literate woman. To women- 
hungry men at Rich Bar even the “Indiana Gir?” looked good; to Dame Shirley, on the 
other hand, she was a female with a “mighty voice” who wore “the thickest kind of 
miner's boots, and has the dainty habit of wiping her dishes on her apron!” The au- 
thor’s character sketches are all vivid and her descriptions of life in the mining town 
are graphic. Mr. Wheat has limited his editorial notes to summary statements follow- 
ing each chapter, but in these he has attempted to identify several of the persons and 
places alluded to in the letters. This neatly priated little volume is one of the more 
worth-while of centennial Californiana. 

Oscar CsBURN WiINTHER, Indiana University 


ARTICLES 


Joun R. Borcuert, The Climate of the North American Grassland. Ann. Assoc. Am. Geographers, 
Mar., 1950. 

WiLBUR R. Jacoss. Presents to the Indians as a Factor in the Conspiracy of Pontiac. Michigan 
Hist., Dec., 1949. 

James D. Rusr. Henry Rowe Schoolcraft and George Elot, Ibid., Mar., 1950. 

Eart W. Hayrer. Mechanical Humbuggery among the Western Farmers, 1860-1890. Ibid. 

Roserr H. Bremner. Single Tax Philosophy in Cleveland and Toledo. dm. Jour. Ec. and 
Sociol., Apr., 1950. 

Territorial Days of Indiana, 1800-1316. Indiana Hist. Eull., May, 1950. 

Leon M. Gorpon, IJ, The Price of Isolation in Northerr Indiana, 1830-1860. Indiana Mag. Hist, 
June, 1950. 

Jurie Le Crerc Knox. The Julia L. Dumont Club of Vevay, Indiana [women's club, 1886—]. 
Ibid. 

CuarLes B. Hirsex, Indiana Churckes and Conscientious Objectors during World War II. Ibid. 

Norman W. CaLoweLL. Fort Massac during the French and Indian War, Jour. Illinois State 
Hist. Soc., Summer, 1950. 

Fern Nance Ponp. Two Early Lincoln Surveys [1834]. Abraham Lincoln Quar., June, 1950. 
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Loren P. Beru. Monmouth [College] Literary Societies [1856-1033]. Jour. Ilinois State Hist. 
Soc., Summer, 1950. 

Paur M. Ancre. The Prince of Wales in Illinois [1860]. Chicago Hist., Spring, 1950. 

Eare D. Ross. A Neglected Source of Corn Belt History: Prime's Model Farms [1880]. Agric. 
Hist,, Apr., 1950. 

BerTHA L. HerLBRON. Lewis Cass, Exploring Governor. Minnesota Hist., June, 1950. 

Jean DeLancLEz. Cadillac, Proprietor of Detroit [cont.]. Mid-Am., July, 1950. 

RICHARD G. TeLrER, Glimpses of Early Transportation in Washtenaw County. Michigan Hist., 
Dec., 1949. 

Harotp C. Brooks. Founding of the Michigan Public School System. Ibid. 

Dante. M. Epsrein. The California Gold Rush as Reported by the Marshall [Michigan] States- 
man. Ibid., Mar., 1950. 

Ferris E. Lewis. Frederic: A Typical Logging Village in the Twilight of the Lumbering Era, 
1912-18 [concl.]. Ibid. 

LesLie Hewes. Some Features of Early Woodland and Prairie Settlement in a Central Iowa 
County. dan. Assoc. Am. Geographers, Mar., 1950. 

Berrua M. H. SHamsaucu. Amana That Was and Amana That Is. Palimpsest, June, 1950. 

Lena Lonvon. The Adoption of Homestead Exemption in Iowa. Iowa Jour. Hist., Apr., 1950. 

E. Bryant PhiLuipS, Early Street Railways in Council Bluffs. Ibid. 

Kenneru F, MiLLsap. The Election of 1860 in Iowa. Ibid. 

Harrison Joun Tuornron. The State University of Iowa and the Civil War. Ann. Iowa, Jan. 
1950. 

Lawrence C. Howarp. The Des Moines Negro and His Contribution to American Life. Ibid. 

Roserr W. Loverr. The Cole Brothers Pump and Lightning Rod Company. Bull. Bus. Hist. Soc., 
June, 1950. 

MarGarET PoLLockK. The Clay County Fair. Palimpsest, May, 1950. 

Louis BERNARD Scumipt. Farm Organizations in Iowa. Ibid., Apr., 1950. 

WALTER L. Wasnsurn. Leprosy among Scandinavian Settlers in the Upper Mississippi Valley, 
1864-1932. Bull. Hist. Medicine, Mar.—Apr., 1950. 

Norman A, GEskE. A Pioneer Minnesota Artist [Jonas Holland Howe, 1821-98]. Minnesom 
Hist., June, 1950. 

MERRILL E. Jarcnow. Red Rock, Frontier Methodist Camp Meeting. Ibid. 

Harozo T. Hacc. The Lumberjack’s Sky Pilot [Rev. Frank E. Higgins, 1865-1915]. Ibid. 

W. H, G. ArmyracE. The Hon. Charles Augustus Murray among the Pawnees, 1835. Mid-Am., 
July, 1950. 

Russet K, Hickman. Lincoln College, Forerunner of Washburn Municipal University. Part II 
[concl.]. Kansas Hist. Quar., May, 1950. 

Roserr Tart. The Pictorial Record of the Old West: XI. The Leslie Excursions of 1869 and 
1877—Joseph Becker, Harry Ogden, and Walter Yeager. Ibid. 

Id. The Pictorial Record of the Old West: XII. William Allen Rogers and Mrs. Mary Hallock 
Foote. Ibid., Aug., 1950. 

D Louise Barry. Legal Hangings in Kansas. Ibid. 

ALBERT R. KiTzHABER. Gótterdámmerung in Topeka: The Dowrfall of Senator Pomeroy. lbid. 

P. S. Heaton. The Old Lone Tree [Mormon Trail]. Nebraska Hist., June, 1950. 

Harry B. Rosinson. The William H. Jackson Memorial Wing at Scotts Bluff National Monu- 
ment. Ibid. . 

Tuomas M. Davis. Lines Westi—The Story of George W. Holdrege (II) [Burlington R.R.]. Ibid. 

JamestC, Orson. The Literary Tradition in Pioneer Nebraska. Prairie Schooner, Summer, 1950. 

Rar H. Marrison. Roosevelt and the Stockmen's Association. North Dakota Hist., Apr., 1950. 

Anprew E. Murray. Presbyterian History in Colorado, I. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Mazs 
1930. 

Lro A. Boran. Montana, Shining Mountain Treasureland. Nat’? Geog. Mag., June, 1950. 

Roserr G, ATHEARN. The Montana Volunteers of 1867. Pacific Hist. Rev., May, 1950. 

F. SranLeY. New Mexico's Fabulous [Stephen Wallace] Dorsey. New Mexico Hist. Rev., July, 
1950. 

WiLLIAM S. GREEVER. Two Arizona Forest Lieu Land Exchanges. Pacific Hist. Rev., May, 1950. 

Joux R. McCarruy. Wholesale Historian: Hubert Howe Bancroft. Am. Heritage, Spring, 1950. 
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Epwarp L. Parsons. The Church Rush in the Gold Rush: Beginnings of the Episcopal Church in 
San Francisco. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, June, 1950. 

Murr Dawson. Southern California Newspapers, 1851-1876. Part One. Hist. Soc. Southern Calt- 
fornia Quar., Mar., 1950. 

Marco Newmark, Charles Fletcher Lummis [1859-1928]. Ibid. 

Donatp PFLUEGER. From Castor Beans to Citrus in Glendora. Part Two. Ibid. 

Jonn S. GALBRArTH. The British and the Americans at Fort Nisqually, 1846-1859. Pacific North- 
west Quar., Apr., 1950. 

Jesse S. DoucLas, Origins of the Population af Oregon in 1850. Ibid. 

Ranpazz V. MiLLs, Oregon Speechways. 4m. Speech, May, 1950. 

EarLeE K. Stewart. Steamboats on the Columbia: The Pioneer Period [1850-70]. Oregon Hist. 
Quar., Mar, 1950. 

Verne Bricur. The Lost County, Umpqua, Oregon, and Its Early Settlements. Ibid., June, 1950. 

WiLLiam NorBErT Biscuorr, S.J. The Yakima Indian War, 1855-1856: A Problem in Research. 
Pacific Northwest Quar., Apr., 1950. 

R. lenarius Burns. A Jesuit in the War against the Northern Indians [Joseph Joset, 1858]. Recs. 
Am, Cath. Hist, Soc. of Philadelphia, Mar., 1950. 


J. OR OLIPHANT and AMBROSE SARICKs, JR. Baptist and Other Home Missionary Labors in the * 


Pacific Northwest, 1865-1890. Pacific Northwest Quar., Apr., 1950. 

Roserr W. JoHannsen. The Oregon Legislature of 1868 and the Fourteenth Amendment. Oregon 
Hist. Quar., Mar., 1950. 

ALFRED L. Lomax. Oregon Wool-Scouring Plants of the Early 1900's. Ibid. 


Documents 


` 


Minutes of Washington (Ohio) Presbytery, 1808-1811. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Dec., 1949. 

Guy S, Kerr, A Missionary Journey in Ohio in 1809, Ibid. 

Harry M. WiLLiams. Two Mid-Nineteenth Century Student Speeches [Joseph Brady and Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Miami University, 1846, 1852]. Speech Monographs, Mar., 1950. 

Letters from Lewis N. and Elwood P. Wood to James Dare [Madison, Ind., 1820-39]. Vineland 
[N.J.] Hist. Mag., Jan.—Apr., 1949. : 

Lawrence WHEELER. The Minutes of the Edgeworthalean Society, 1840-1844 [women's club, 
Bloomington]. Indiana Mag. Hist., June, 1950. 

PauL M. ANGLE. The Earliest Picture of Lincoln. Chicago Hist., Spring, 1950. 

Lewis Beeson. From Illinois to Lake Superior and the Upper Peninsula by Steamer in 1852: 
Diary of Edward Brewster. Michigan Hist., Dec., 1949. 

Joun Mason Brown. A Trip to the Northwest in 1861: Diary of John Mason Brown, May— 
November, 1861 [concl.]. Filson Club Hist. Quar., July, 1950. 

MiLpreED Turone, The Civil War Diary of John Mackley. Iowa Jour, Hist., Apr., 1950. 

Encar LANGSDORF. The First Survey of the Kansas River [by Lt. Joseph L. Tidball, 1853]. 
Kansas Hist. Quar., May, 1950. 

J. Orn Ormant, A Letter by Henry H. Spalding from the Rocky Mountains [1836]. Oregor 
Hist. Quar., June, 1950. 

James A. Hences, Pioneer Preacher in Idaho, IL. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Dec., 1949. 

Franx D. Reeve. Frederick E. Phelps: A Soldier’s Memoirs (187177; cont.]. New Mexico Hist. 
Rev., July, 1950. 


Latin-American Histoty 


James S. Cunningham” 


GENERAL 


LA CLASE MEDIA EN ARGENTINA Y URUGUAY and LA CLASE MEDIA EN 
MEXICO Y CUBA. Two volumes. Edited by Theo R. Crevenna. [Materialas para el 


1 Responsible only for the lists of articles and documents, unless otherwise indicated. 
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estudio de la clase media en la America Latina, I, IL]. (Washington, Union Pan- 

americana, Oficina de Ciencias Sociales, 1950, pp. xiv, 100; xiv, 98.) These two volumes 
are the first of a series which will contain essays on the middle class of nine countries 
of Latin America. Argentina, Uruguay, Mexico, and Cuba have been treated so far. 
There is no identification of those to come. The essays kave been contributed by 
various reputable men in the field, such as Gino Germani of Argentina and David 
Whetten of the United States. The work was initiated through a resolution of the 
Bogotá International Conference of American States in 1948, which recommended that 
the Union make a study of the social problems and needs of the peoples of the 
Americas. The purpose of the present work is primarily corcerned with an introduc- 
tion to the middle class of Latin America with the hope ol encouraging further in- 
terest and study. The fact that existing materials are gemerally unsatisfactory for 
thorough analysis is made perfectly clear. The present publication serves its purpose 
by offering a useful and stimulating synthesis of the main points concerning the his- 
tory, nature, and influence of the middle class in the areas considered. ‘U.S.C. 


Publications new to this list are: (1) Notas e Informaciones Ciencias Sociales, a Pan 
American Union publication with especially useful bibliographical information. The 
first issue appeared in January. The third (March) announces a series to be devoted 
to special themes beginning with that of urban society. (2) Revista de Historic, Vol. 
I, no. 1, Sáo Paulo, Jan., 1950, a publication concerned with general history but with 
a large portion of its space given to Brazilian subjects. It is directed by E. Simões de 
Paula of the Universidade de Sao Paulo. 


ARTICLES 


ALBERTO LaMEco. O Delator Joaquim Silvério dos reis refugia—se em campos e e expulso pelos 
fazendeiros. Brasil Açucareiro (Rio de Janeiro), Jan., 1950. 

Id. O morgado dos assecas vinculado na terra goiticá e no recôncaro de Rio de Janeiro, Ibid., 
Mar., 1950. 

F. A. Roya Gañacuia, Evolução histórica e cultural dos povos americanos. Rev. Geog. Inst. Pan 
Am, Geog. Hist. (Rio de Janeiro), nos. 13-24, 1949. 

ALFREDO ELLIS Junior. O ciclo do muar. Rev. Hist. (São Paulo), Jan., 1950. 

Émi-G. Léonard. Brasil, terra de história. Ibid., Apr., 1950. 

ORLANDO DE CARVALHO DamasceNo. Ligeiro esbógo biográfico de Francisco Adolfo de Varn- 
hagen. Rev, Arg. Mun. (Sáo Paulo), July, 1949. 

Junio C. Guerrero. ¿Es el socialismo de estado de los incas un precedente de los gobiernos 
totalitarios? Rev. Univ. (Cuzco), no. 97, 1949. 

Luis E, VaLcáxceL. El estado incaico. Rev. Hist. (Lima), 1949. 

Luis ALAYSA Paz SoLDÁn. Islas del Perú. Ibid. 

Axronso García Garro, La posición de Francisco de Vitoria ante el problema indiano. Una nueva 
interpretación. Rev. Inst. Hist, Derecho (Buenos Aires), no. 2, 15350. 

S. Key AyaLa. Por qué Bolívar no liberté a Cuba. Rev. Soc. Bolivariana Venezuela (Caracas), 
Mar., 1950. 

Esruarno Nuñez, América en la pasión de Humbolt. Cuadernos Am. (México, D.F.), July, 1950. 

Mariano Morínico. Universalidad del “Facundo.” Ibid. 

Lauro AyesTarÁn. La música indígena en el Uruguay. Facultad Humanidades Ciencias (Monte- 
video), Dec., 1949. 

Fiver DE J. Caauvet. The Church of San Francisco in Mexico City. americas, July, 1950. 

Karna STEELQUIST. 400 Years of Art. Pan Am., May, 1950. 

Minic Kyat, La industrialización de América Latina. Trimestre Ec. (México, D.F.), Oct., 1949. 

Panorama de América en 1949. Veritas (Buenos Aires), Mar., 1950. 

A travers les Amériques latines. Anriales (Paris), no. 4, 1950. 

Y. On a Certain Impatience with Latin America. For. Affairs, July, 1950. 
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EDGAR S. Furness, JR. American Wertime Objectives in Latin America. World Politics, Apr., 
1950. 

W. W. Person (ed.). Pathology of Democracy in Latin America: A Symposium. Am. Pol. Sci. 
Rev., Mar., 1950. 

JuLio Ycaza Ticerino. Europea y Hispanoamérica, Cuadernos Am., July, 1950. 


DOCUMENTS 


CarLos Drumonp. A carta de Diogo Nunes e a migração tupi-guarani para o Perú. Rev. Hist. 
(São Paulo), Jan., 1950. 

Bardo pe Rio Branco. Apontamentos históricos a respeito dos movimentos e ataques das forças 
de General Carlos Frederico Lecor na Banda Oriental desde 1816 até 1823. Rev. Hist. Geog. 
Brasileiro (Rio de Janeiro), July, 1947. 


INDEXES, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 


MicuEL Costa Fizno. Bibliografia do açúcar. Brasil Açucareiro (Rio de Janeiro), Jan., Feb., Mar., 
1950. 

ALeyanpro Recio, Ensayo biblicgráfico sobre San Francisco Solano. Arch. lbero-americano 
(Madrid), Oct., 1949. 

Santiago KEv-AvaLa. Contribución a la bio-bibliografía mirandina. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. 
(Caracas), Jan., 1950. 

[Substantial indexes to archival documents pertaining to eighteenth century and early national 
administration.] Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Caracas), Aug., Oct., 1949, Jan., 1950. 

R. S. Bocas. Revistas latinoamericanas de folklore. LEA, Dec., 1949. 

BerTHA B. Harris. La Biblioteca Benjamín Franklin en Mexico. Ibid., Jan., 1950. 

Roto LapHam Burer (ed.). Guide to the Hispanic American Historical Review, 1918-1945 
(Durham, N.C., 1950). x 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


THE MILITARY AND POLITICAL CAREER OF JOSÉ JOAQUÍN DE HERRERA, 
1792-1854. By Thomas Ewing Cotner. [Latin American Studies, VIL] (Austin, Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1949, pp. ix, 336.) Herrera was one of the few of Mexico's early 
executives who deserved well of his country. Loyalty, industry, foresight, and talent 
were qualities that determined for him his career, whether devoted to the Spanish 
monarchy or to the Mexican Republic. Innate courtesy made him considerate of 
associate and even of opponent, but with due regard for public interests. He was ever 
ready to defend or reform fundamental laws but by constitutional means. He was no 
mere self-seeker. Neither personal gain nor partisan motives dictated his shift in 
allegiance. As ever his controlling purpose was the good of his country. His contem- 
poraries recognized his high ideals and in times of stress turned to him as a firm, 
incorruptible, well-tested guide. Eleven years in the Spanish army brought him more 
than mere routine experience and promotion. His comrades, drawing him out of the 
apothecary’s shop to which he had retired, placed him in counsellor’s seat, legislative 
hall, ministerial post, and, af:er some twenty years, in the presidential chair. His first 
term was interrupted by revolt on the eve of war with the United States—a conflict 
that he had sought to avoid, but from which he did not withhold his effective co- 
operation. When peace came, partly through his efforts, he was the first executive to 
complete the official term for which he had been chosen and to turn his office over to 
his constitutional successor—a unique record for Mexico! An honorable career had 
not enriched him, but for two years the directorate of the National Pawn Shop, 
Mexico’s leading routine charity, gave him a welcome income. He resigned this posi- 
tion a few months before his death. The volume is a veritable mine of information 
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about Herrera and his times rather than a restricted biogrephy. The reader seldom 
will be tempted to browse through its pages, but the footnotes will repay him for his 
trouble. A bibliography, adequate and well classified, and an analytical index will 
afford welcome assistance in this task and leave the reader grateful for a useful job 
well done. Isaac J. Cox, Evanston, Illinois 


ARTICLES 


Exprpio Ricarr. El primer caso teratológico en el Nuevo Mundo. Anales Univ, Santo Domingo, 
July, 1948. 

Marrano Picón-SaLas, El viejo debate de la Conquista. Univ. México (México, D.F.), Apr., May., 
1950. 

LesLey Byrp Simson. The Population of the Towns of Michoacañ in 1554. Hispanic Am. Hist. 
Rev., May, 1950. 

CHarLes Grason, The Identity of Diego Muñoz Camargo. Ibid. 

Winam Mayer. Thomas Gage. Mexican Life, Apr., 1950. 

Peter Masren Dunne. Salvatierra's Legacy to Lower California. Americas, July, 1950. 

James M. Manrrepini. Viceroy Revillagigedo II as Vice-Patron of the Church. Ibid. 

Purr D. Currin. The Declaration of the Rights of Man in Saint-Domingue, 1788-1791. 
Hispanic Am. Hist, Rev., May, 1950. 

José CowaNGLa FONTANILLES. Tomás Gener del hispanismo ingenuo a la cubanía práctica, Acad. 
Hist. Cuba (La Habana), 1950. 


DOCUMENTS 


El astillero del carbón en Tehuantepec, 1535-1566. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D.F.), Jan, 
1950. 

Proceso contra Miles Philips (concluye). Ibid. 

FipeL DE Layarza, O.F.M. En torno a un centenarío, Seis cartas de Fr. Junípero, Serra. Arch. 
Ibero-Americano (México, D.F.), Oct., 1949. 

Extra Dunsar TempLeE. Un linaje incaico durante la dominación española, Rev. Hist. (Lima), 
1949. 

José Duranp. El Inca Garcilaso, historiador apasinado. Cuadernos Americanos (México, D.F.), 
July. 

Horacio VILLANUEVA Urreaca. La Compañía de Jesús en Cuzco. Rev. Univ. (Cuzco), no. 97, 
1949. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 
DOCUMENTS 


Cuatro cartas del Marqués de Montesclaros referentes a la Mina ds Huancavelica, Rev. Hist. 
(Lima), 1949. 

RaúL A, Monta, Las penas de Cámara en los Libros Reales (1586-1606). Rev, Inst. Hist. 
Derecho (Buenos Aires), no. 2, 1950. 

José M. Maruz Urquijo. Un libro inédito del jurista Pedro Vicente Cañete sobre Real 
Patronato Indiano. Ibid. 

Un importante alegato del licenciado Tomás Antonio Valle en la causa de la conspiración de los 
franceses en Buenos Aires (1795). Ibid. 

Representación dirigida por el Ilustre Ayuntamiento de Caracas al Rey Don Felipe Quinto. Bol. 
Arch. Gen. Nac. (Caracas), Oct., 1949. 

Labores progresitas del Intendente Abalos. Ibid., Aug., 1949. 

Representación que los diputados de la Junta General de Comercio de Caracas, hacen al Real 
Consulado sobre la apertura del comercio neutral durante la guerra (1797). Ibid., Jan., 1950. 

Diario del Capitán de Fragata D. Juan Francisco Aguirre, tome II, primera parte, Rev. Biblio. 
Nac. (Buenos Aires), nos. 45, 46, 1948. 
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+ HISTORIOGRAFIA E BIBLIOGRAFIA DO DOMINIO HOLANDÉS NO BRASIL. 
By José Honório Rodrigues. [Ministério da Educação e Saúde, Instituto Nacional do 
Livro, Colegio B-r, Bibliografia, Volume VIL] (Rio de Janeiro, Departamento de 
Imprensa Nacional, 1949, pp. xvii, 489.) After a brief general summary, the author 
lists 1,098 items published between 1621 and 1949. As a rule, no manuscript or 
iconographic material is included, and periodicals have not been systematically sur- 
veyed, with the exception of some principal Brazilian and Dutch reviews. Entries, 
with bibliographic particulars, are organized chronologically within the following 
divisions: I, history of Dutch colonial expansion in Brazil; I, general works on the 
Dutch in Brazil; UI, works concerning the states of Brazil affected by the Dutch 
occupation; IV, general histories of the Dutch in Brazil; V, history of the wars, 
1621-1654; VI, diplomatic history; VI, economic and social history; VIII, natural 
and medical history, ethnography, and fine arts; IX, literary history, biographies, and 
bibliography of bibliographies. No important works have been omitted, though some 
lightweight material seems to have been included for the sake of completeness. Anno- 
tations, some valuable but same, especially those dealing with general or collateral 
works, perfunctory or overgeneralized, seldom offer critical evaluation of sources. 
The index is good for names of authors but defective for finding works by title. 
Proofreading is generally gocd; make-up and printing are clear. The book is indis- 
pensable in its field and reflects much credit on its author and on the Instituto Nacional 
do Livro. ALEXANDER MARCHANT, Vanderbilt University 


ARTICLES 


Trro Lívio Ferrevia, 25 de Janeiro. Rev. Arg. Mur. (São Paulo), July, 1949. 

ALBERTO LaMEco. A capitania de São Tomé sob o dominio dos donitarios, Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. 
(Rio de Janeiro), Oct., 1947. 

M. Dieeuss Júnior. Engenhos e açúcar numa relacio jesuítica de 1610. Brasil Agucareiro (Rio 
de Janeiro), Jan., 1950. 

José Antônio GonsaLves DE Meio. Documentação histórica pernambucana sobre o açúcar. Ibid., 
Feb., 1950. 

Myriam ELLs AusrrecésiLo. Pesquisas sôbre a existência do ouro e da prata no Planalto 
Paulista nos séculos xvr e xvir. Rev. Hist. (São Paul»), Jan., 1950. 


NATIONAL P3RIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


MEXICO, A LAND OF VOLCANOES: FROM CORTÉS TO ALEMÁN, By Joseph 
H. L. Schlarman. (Milwaukee, Bruce, 1950, pp. xiv, 640, $5.00.) This is a tedious re- 
telling of the history of Mexico, unrelieved by evidence of knowledge of the sources 
or of comprehension of the present state of that land. Spanish words are repeatedly 
mistranslated. Spanish names are used incor-ectly—the mother’s name, rather than 
the father’s, is used to designate the individual under discussion. It is written with 
passion without perspective. It argues the case of the Catholic Church without reckon- 
ing with the intricacies of human motives. lts author argues by epithet, speaks of 
“the hateful Farías” (Gómez Farias), “the squanderous Juárez government,” “the 

. . vicious labor agitator . . . Felipe Carillo Puerto,” “the wily Calles used Morrow 
for his own purposes,” “the fiendishness of Calles,” and so on. Any fair-minded critic 
will find himself in substantial agreement with many of the author's indictments of 
Mexico's course with the church. But the reader will lay the book down rather wearily, 
certain that he prefers his history straight. As a Catholic statement on Mexico, this 
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book is vastly inferior to Men of Mexico, by Father James A. Magner (Milwaukee, 
1942), and of course to the work of Father Cuevas. 
Huserr Herrine, Claremont Graduate School and Pomona College 


RELACIONES DIPLOMATICAS HISPANO-MEXICANAS (1839-1898): DOCU- 
MENTS PROCEDENTES DEL ARCHIVO DE LA EMBAJADA DE ESPANA EN 
MEXICO. Serie I, DESPACHOS GENERALES. Volume I, 1839-1841. (Mexico, DF, 
El Colegio de Mexico, 1949, pp. xxxii, 370.) This volume initiates a most worth-while 
project: the publication of basic documents on Hispano-Mexican relations. The Spanish 
ambassador to Mexico, Don Luis Nicolau d’Olwer, not only permitted the publication 
of these documents from the archives of the embassy but he also wrote an illuminating 
prologue. The task of selecting and annotating the documents included was placed 
in the able hands of Javier Malagón Barceló, Enriqueta Lépezlira de Díaz Thomé, 
José M. Miquel i Vergés, and Carlos Bosch García. The ccmpilers explain that the 
records of the Spanish embassy in Mexico are arranged under the following categories: 
Reales Ordenes, Despachos, Notas (between the Spanish minister and the Mexican 
foreign office), Consulados y vice-consulados (correspondenze), and Varios (miscel- 
laneous items). The over-all collection is to be organized in two series: “Despachos 
generales,” of which this volume is the first, and “Despachos especiales,” with sub- 
divisions on “La Guerra de Cuba” and “Tratados y convenciones.” The volume under 
review contains 105 documents, with numerous annexes, covering the period of 
January 11, 1839, to December 28, 1841. There are two communications to the Spanish 
consul during the early part of 1839. Eighty-three documents deal with the period of 
service of the first Spanish minister plenipotentiary, Angel Calderón de la Barca 
(December 19, 1839-August 13, 1841); the remaining twenty documents fall within 
the first five months of the service of his successor, Pedro Pascual de Oliver. As the 
subtitle of the volume indicates, the documents deal with general subjects. The fol. 
lowing are representative: diplomatic credentials and letters of recall, establishment 
of shipping service between Mexico and Spain, economic matters (trade, tariffs, 
claims), recognition of Spanish American states, treatment af Spanish subjects in 
Mexico, revolutionary activities (especially in Yucatán), work of monarchists in 
Mexico, presence of Texas vessels in the gulf, flight of President Bustamante to Cuba 
aboard a Spanish vessel, United States threat to Californie, end Mexican relations 
with United States, Great Britain, and France. Extensive notes, including much 
biographical data, and indexes of documents and persons add greatly to the value 
of the work. . E. Taytor Parxs, Arlington, Virginia 
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DOCUMENTOS PARA LA HISTORIA DE LA REPUBLICA ORIENTAL DEL 
URUGUAY. Volume I, CULTURA: ACTAS DEL CONSEJO UNIVERSITARIO, 
1849-1870. Introduction by Felipe Gil. (Montevideo, Instituto de Investigaciones 
Históricas, 1949, pp. XX, 545, plates.) The Institute of Historical Investigations of the 
Faculty of Humanities and Science of the University of the Republic at Montevideo 
was founded in 1947. Its director is Dr. Emilio Ravignani, zn eminent Argentine 
historian, and it is dedicated to the study of the historical problems of Uruguay and . 
the Western Hemisphere. It has undertaken an extensive program of documentary 
publication in order to make available to historians and others the basic materials 
regarding the growth and progress of Uruguay. In accordance with the adopted 
plan, this monumental volume of documents comprising the minutes of the university 
council has been published in connection with the celebration cf the centenary of the 
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founding of this center of higher learning. The choice of these university records for 
the initial volume of the Documentos para la historia of the institute is considered 
most appropriate in view of the important role of graduates of the institution in the 
affairs of the Republic throughout the years since its founding. The volume consists 
of entries from the Gran Libro de la Universidad and from other Libros de actas, 
each of which is described. The entries are in chronological order and have been 
numbered consecutively. In addition a heading is supplied for each one, giving the 
name of the presiding rector and indicating the subjects considered. The sessions 
recorded extend from the official inauguration of the university on July 18, 1849, to 
June 21, 1870. Much valuable information regarding the organization and develop- 
ment of the university is furnished. Among the matters handled by the council were 
plans of studies, appointment and resignation of faculty members, annual reports of 
the rector, petitions and examinations of students, reading of theses with titles indicated, 
granting and conferring of degrees, registration of degrees from other universities, 
election of rectors, and relaticns with the government. The volume is illustrated by 
reproductions of portraits of the rectors, facsimiles of the signatures of members of 
the university council and of two pages of the Gran Libro, sketches of buildings and 
plans. The elegant format indicates the high character of the program the institute 
proposes to carry out. Dr. Ravignani and his associates are to be congratulated upon this 
outstanding publication dealirg with the history of the University of the Republic 
of Uruguay. Roscoe R. Hitz, Washington, D.C. 
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BRAZIL 


HISTORIA DAS FRONTEIRAS DO BRASIL. By Hélio Viana. [Ministério da Guerra, 
Biblioteca Militar, Volumes CXXXII .(Dezembro, 1948) and CXXXIII (Janeiro, 
1949).] (Rio de Janeiro, Gráfica Laemmert, 1948-49, pp. 333-) In twenty-seven lectures, 
the author summarizes the history of the delimitation and demarcation of the 
boundaries of Brazil in three large divisions of time: colony, empire, republic. Each 
division is given about the same amount of space and each is introduced by a 
general discussion of Portuguese or Brazilian foreign policy for the period. The last 
division has two chapters on Brazil in two world wars and in the Pan-American 
movement. The boundaries with Uruguay and Paraguay are treated in the imperial 
period and the rest in the republican. A useful feature is a description of each 
boundary quoted from J. S. da Fonseca Hermes and Murilo de Miranda Basto, 
Limites do Brasil. Descrição geográfica da linha diviséria (Rio de Janeiño, 1940). 

ALEXANDER Marcuant, Vanderbilt University 
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A group of personal papers o2 Franklin MacVeagh, Secretary of the Treasury 
from 1909 to 1913 under President Willizm Howard Taft, has recently been 
acquired by the Library of Congress. The papers consist mainly of MacVeagh's 
correspondence for the years cf service in the Taft cabinet; this contains informa- 
tion about his business connections and interests in forestry and exploration as 
well as about activities incidert to his official duties. The papers also include some 
correspondence of an earlier period, particularly a series of letters from 1860 to 
1905 from his older brother, Wayne Mac'/eagh, diplomat and Attorney-General 
under President Garfield, and a few memorandum books, diaries, and personal 
account books. 

The Library has received as 2 gift from the National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America the records o2 that organization from the date of its establish- 
ment in 1903 to June 15, 1950, when for a variety of reasons, chief of which:was 
lack of personnel and funds, its activities were terminated. The league's head- 
quarters records were kept with great care and the valuable papers were chrono- 
logically arranged, indexed, and bound. In addition to 32 volumes of such material, 
the league's gift includes verbatim proceedings of its biennial conventions from 
1909 to 1947, proceedings of the three International Congresses of Working 
Women in 1919, 1921, and 1923, and. more than 100 dossiers relating to the 
league's educational program an international affairs, legislation, and other 
matters. 


The Emancipation Proclamation, signed by Abraham Lincoln, has been re- 
produced in facsimile by the National Archives and is for sale to the public at. 
one dollar a copy. This is the sixteenth in the series of facsimiles of historic docu- 
ments produced by the National Archives. The Bill of Rights, also reproduced on 
heavy rag paper, sells for fifty-five cents. Ail the other facsimiles, including George 
Washington’s oath of allegian=e at Valley Forge and Mathew Brady photographs 
of Lincoln and Lee, are photographically reproduced and sell for twenty cents 
a copy. Copies may be ordered from the Exhibits and Publications Officer, National 
Archives, Washington 25, D.C. A check or postal note, made payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States, should accompany each order. 


A meeting of the National Historical Publications Commission was held at 
the National Archives on June 15 to comply with President Truman’s recent 
request that it consider and report to him: on “what can be done—and should 
be done—to make available te ovr people ¿he public and private writings of men 
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whose contributions to our history are now inadequately represented by pub- 
lished works.” The commission will make a survey of papers that would be 
appropriate for publication and will make a preliminary report to the President 
in the fall. Suggestions as to persons who have made significant contributions to 
the development of the United States in industry, labor, agriculture, law, educa- 
tion, science, and the arts, as well as in the political and military fields, will be 
welcomed, They should be made, with information about the papers of such 
individuals, to the secretary of the commission, Dr. Philip M. Hamer, National 
Archives, Washington 25, D.C. 


In May, 1950, the project of editing and publishing The Territorial Papers of 
the United States was transferred from the Department of State to the National 
Archives. Clarence E. Carter, editor of the project, may now be found in Room 
305, National Archives Building, Washington 25, D.C. 


A facsimile of the first edition of The Fry & Jefferson Map of Virginia and 
Maryland has recently been printed in a limited edition for the Harry Clemons 
Publication Fund of the University of Virginia by Princeton University Press. 
The introduction, by Dumas Malone, describes the partnership of Joshua Fry 
and Peter Jefferson, of whom this map of 1751 was the last notable joint achieve- 
ment, and the use made of his father’s map by Thomas Jefferson in his Notes on 
the State of Virginia, The brochure accompanying the map contains also a check- 
list of eighteenth century editions of the map, compiled by Coolie Verner of the 
University of Virginia, and a list of references. The price of this very attractive 
publication is $15.00, 


Those who are interested in American influences abroad will be glad to know 
that the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 405 West 117th Street, New 
York, has published the discussion of this topic held at the Boston meeting of 
the American Historical Association. The chairman, and editor of the pamphlet, 
Dr. Richard Heindel, Social Science Research Council, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., would welcome correspondence from those interested. 


Teachers and students of English history will find it useful to know that they 
may obtain copies of Magna Carta with notes by Professor Faith Thompson. 
At the instigation of Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota, the charter with 
notes has been printed as Senate Document No. 180, Eighty-first Congress, Second 
Session. Copies may be obtained at ten cents each from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Nita K. Pyburn of the Florida State University at Tallahassee is investigating 
the subject of “seminary lands,” i.e., lands which were reserved by the federal 
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government for education during the territorial period and then vested in the 
state on its admission to the Union and which were to be devoted to institutions 
of higher learning (“seminaries”) and to “common schools.” Miss Pyburn 
would be grateful for information conzerning papers and documents bearing 
upon this subject, 


The Anglo-American Conference of Historians held its 1950 sessions in Senate 
House of the University of London on July 13, 14, and 15. The formal program 
began with a general session on the fouræenth when, with Professor Notestein in 
the chair, Professor J. E. Neale spoke or the topic, “The Biographical Approach 
to History.” At five that afternoon there were three section meetings. In the 
section on European medieval history with Professor R. Wittkover in the chair, 
T. S. R. Boase spoke on “The Arts in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem.” The 
modern English history section, Professor Chester New presiding, heard G. S. R. 
Kitson on “The Corn Laws Reconsiderzd.” The American history section with 
Professor H. H. Bellot presiding heard Professor Herbert Heaton’s paper on “A 
Neglected Chapter in Anglo-American Migration.” The three sessions on Satur- 
day, July 15, were devoted to medieval England, modern English, and modern 
European history. In the first, with Professor Helen Cam in the chair, Professor 
J. Le Patourel discussed Calais in the fourteenth century; in the second, Professor 
J. H. Tawney presiding, Professor Perry Miller read a paper on “English Dissent 
and New England Puritanism after 1660.” In the modern European section Sir 
Charles Webster presided with H. Seton-Watson discussing “The Political Sig- 
nificance of Intelligentsia in Eastern Europe.” These interesting sessions were 
preceded, interspersed, and concluded by luncheons, teas, and an evening recep- 
tion at the National Portrait Gallery. There were also guided visits to the Public 
Record Office and the Muniment Room end library of Westminster Abbey. At its 
session on July 13, the executive committee took special note of the death of 
Professor John LaMonte, a member of tkeir committee as well as of the program . 
committee for this session. The 1951 sessions of the Anglo-American Conference 
will be held July 9-14 and will be much more comprehensive in scope, dealing 
with ancient history and many marginal subjects. Professor J. G. Edwards was 
re-elected chairman of the Anglo-American Historical Committee and Taylor 
Milne remains the secretary. 


At a conference in Paris May 20 and 21 under the chairmanship of Professor 
Edward Mead Earle, a select group of French and English historians agreed upon 
the program for the Seminar on Modera France to be held at the Institute for 
Advanced Study in Princezon from September 18 to December 9. The decision 
was to make the central theme the probable consequences to France and to 
Europe of the present-day crisis in France, a crisis which has been acute since 
about 1934 but which has historic roots, its own special aspects, and its relations 
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to the dynamic conditions of the modern world. The members of the seminar 
are Raymond Aron, lecturer in the Institut d'Études Politiques and in the École 
Nationale d'Administration, Université de Paris; Jean-Jacques Chevallier, pro- 
fessor in the Faculté de Droit de Paris and in the Institut d'Études Politiques, 
Université de Paris; Gilbert Chinard, Meredith Howland Pyne professor of 
French literature (emeritus), Princeton University; Jean Gottmann, maître de 
conférences, Institut d'Études Politiques, Université de Paris, and chargé de 
recherches, Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique; J. P. T. Bury, Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, and university lecturer in history, Cambridge Uni- 
versity; David Thomson, Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, and university lecturer 
in history, Cambridge University; E. L. Woodward, Fellow of Worcester College, 
and professor of modern history, University of Oxford; Edward Mead Earle, 
professor, Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton; William Ebenstein, professor 
of politics, Princeton University; Henry W. Ehrmann, associate professor of po- 
litical science, University of Colorado; Paul Farmer, associate professor of his- 
tory, University of Wisconsin; Edward W. Fox, associate professor of history, 
Cornell University; H. Stuart Hughes, assistant professor of history, Harvard 
University; Gordon Wright, associate professor of history, University of Oregon; 
and Joseph Kraft (secretary to the seminar), Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton. 


The Berkshire Historical Conference met on May 20-21 at Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, with members present representing eleven eastern colleges. Reports 
by Mildred Campbell of Vassar College and Caroline Robbins of Bryn Mawr 
College and the following discussions centered upon seventeenth century England. 


From June 19 to 30 the Office of the Chief of Military History, Department 
of the Army, conducted a school for reserve officers from each of the six Con- 
tinental Armies. The curriculum was designed to prepare these officers to serve 
as staff or unit historians in time of national emergency. Hugh M. Cole of the 
O.C.M.H., colonel in the Reserve and formerly of the department of history of 
the University of Chicago, was in charge of planning the program. Wood Gray, 
department of history, George Washington University, and lieutenant colonel in 
the Reserve, was commandant of the school. 


The Truxtun-Decatur Naval Museum, 1610 H Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., was recently opened by the Naval Historical Foundation in the old carriage 
house of Decatur House, built by Stephen Decatur in 1819, but remodeled into 
a modern museum devoted to the history of American sea power. Successive ex- 
hibitions will include the Naval Services and related subjects such as shipbuilding, 
exploration, and foreign trade. The initial exhibit, “Commodores Truxtun and 
Decatur and the Navy of Their Time (1775-1815)” was followed by an exhibition 
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from the collection of prints presented by Mr. and Mrs. Ferdinand Eberstadt, 
illustrating European naval warfare from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, 
ending with the American Revolution. The third, opening about November 10, 
will commemorate the one hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary on that date of 
the United States Marine Corps, illustrating highlights of the history of the corps 
from Tun Tavern and Samuel Nicholas through World War II. The museum 
plans to hold three or four exhibitions each year. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture announces the award 
‘of grants-in-aid of research to the following scholars: Elisha P. Douglass, Elon 
College, for a study of “Democracy in tae American Revolution”; James Kim- 
borough Owen, Louisiana Law Institute, for completion of his study of the 
“Southern Parish System in the Eighteenth Century”; and William S. Powell, 
North Carolina Historical Commission, for his life of John Pory. 


The winners of the 1950 Bancroft prizes awarded by Columbia University for 
“distinguished writings in American history” are Lawrence H. Gipson and Her- 
bert E. Bolton. Professor Gipson received the award for his book The Victorious 
Years, 1758-1760, the seventh volume in a series entitled “The British Empire 
before the American Revolution,” and Professor Bolton for his book Ccronado. 


Herbert E. Bolton, professor emeritus of the University of California, has been 
honored by Pope Pius XII with Knighthood in the Order of St. Sylvester in 
recognition of his historical research on Fray Junípero Serra, O.F.M. 


The Alexander Prize of the Royal Historical Society for 1950 was awarded to 
Miss D. J. Milne for an essay on “The Results of the Rye House Plot, and Their 
Influence upon the Revolution of 1688.” Essays competing for the 1951 prize 
must be sent by January 31, 1951, to the Secretary of the Society, 95, Cheyne 
Walk, London, S.W.10. 


Perscnal 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Frank Aydelotte has retired from the chairmanship of the advisory board of 
the Guggenheim Foundation. His successor is Louis B. Wright, director of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library in Washington. 


Wallace Notestein, Sterling professor emeritus at Yale University, has been 
elected corresponding fellow of the British Academy. 
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Ralph H. Gabriel, Sterling professor of history at Yale, has been appointed 
visiting professor at Cambridge University for the year 1951-52. 


Max Savelle, of the University of Washington, has received a Fulbright grant 
and is spending six months doing research in Paris on the diplomatic history of 
America prior to 1763. 


Peter E. Brownback has been named assistant to the dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences in the University of Alabama. 


Arthur A. Ekirch, jr., and Donald Derby have been promoted to associate 
professors of history in American University. 


Louis Filler, of Antioch College, has been awarded a Fulbright grant and is 
teaching during the current academic year in the department of history of the 
University of Bristol. 


Wendell N. Calkins, formerly teaching fellow and tutor in history at Harvard 
University, has joined the staff of the department of history and government in 
the University of Buffalo. 


Carl Bridenbaugh, who has been director of the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia, is now the Margaret Byrne pro- 
fessor of American history in the University of California, Berkeley. 


Andrew Lossky, instructor in history at Yale, is lecturer in history for 1950-51 
at the University of California at Los Angeles. 


Gordon H. McNeil has been named chairman of the division of social studies 
and promoted to a full professorship of history at Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 


Towa. 


Paul W. Gates has been appointed to the Goldwin Smith professorship of 
American history in Cornell University. 


George S. McGovern has accepted an appointment as associate professor of 
history at Dakota Wesleyan University. 


J. A. McGeachy, jr., has been promoted to professor of history in Davidson 
College. 


Whitfield J. Bell, jr., has been appointed the first occupant of the newly en- 
dowed Boyd Lee Spahr chair of American history at Dickinson College. 
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The Reverend Nelson Waite Rightmyer, formerly assistant professor of ec- 
clesiastical history in the Divinity School in Philadelphia, is now Mary Wolfe 
professor of ecclesiastical history in that institution and chairman of the Graduate 
School of Theology. 


Anthony Lee Milnar, formerly of Loycla University of Chicago, has accepted 
a position at Duquesne University for the current year. 


A. Curtis Wilgus, of George Washington University, is on leave of absence 
during the fall semester to be visiting lecturer in Latin-American history at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 


Sidney Warren, formerly of the University of Florida and last year Fulbright 
professor in American history at the University of Durham, has accepted an in- 
vitation to lecture in American history at the University of Glasgow for the 
current year. 


Robert L. Wolff, formerly of the University of Wisconsin, has been appointed 
associate professor of history in Harvard University, where he has been visiting 
lecturer during the past year. 


Frederick H. Jackson has gone from Marietta College to an instructorship in 
history at the University of Illinois. 


Thomas P. Martin has gone to Indiana University for two years as visiting 
professor of American history and library consultant on manuscripts, 


Stow S. Persons, formerly of the depar:ment of history at Princeton, has been 
appointed a full professor of history in the State University of lowa. 


Clarence Cary Crawford has retired afer more than forty years as a member 
of the department of history of the Unive-sity of Kansas. In the same institution 
Orient Lee has been appointed visiting professor of Chinese history, and Oswald 
P. Backus, Walter S. Robinson, jr., and Ambrose Saricks, jr., have been appointed 
assistant professors of history. 


At Kent State University Sherman B. Barnes has been promoted to full pro- 
fessor of history and Henry M. Whitney ard John D. Popa have been promoted 
to associate professors. 


Robert H. Spiro, jr., has been promoted to professor of history in King College, 
Bristol, Tennessee. 
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The University of Maryland announces the following appointments to the 
history staff in the University of Maryland European Centers for 1950-1951: 
Verne E. Chatelain and Ralph G. Lounsbury to continue as professors; Beverly 
McAnear of State Teachers College, New Paltz, New York, as associate professor; 
Jackson T. Main of Washington and Jefferson College as assistant professor; 
James W. Kerley of Washington College, Chestertown, Maryland, as assistant 
professor; Kurt Lessen, doctoral candidate at Harvard University, as instructor, 
David S. Sparks, who has been serving as assistant professor, will return to his 
duties in the department at College Park. Gordon W. Prange's leave of absence 
as professor of European history has been extended so that he may continue his 
duties as chief historian in the G 2 section of the United States Army at Tokyo. 


The University of Massachusetts at Amherst announces the promotion of 
Marie Boas and John K. Zeender to assistant professorships in history and the 
appointment of John Ashton and Robert A. Potash to instructorships in history, 


Lawrence W. Towner has been appointed instructor in history in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of “Technology. 


William E. Smith has been appointed dean of the Graduate School of Miami 
University. He will also retain his position as chairman of the department of 
history. 


In the University of New Mexico G. W. Smith has been promoted to associate 
professor of history; J. E. Longhurst is on leave in Belgium on a Fulbright grant; 
Madaline Nichols is a visiting professor during the first semester, replacing 
Dorothy Woodward, who is on leave in Brazil. 


Henry H. B. Noss has been promoted to associate professor of history in New 
York University. 


The department of history of Northwestern University announces the promo- 
tions of Leland H. Carlson to associate professor and George T. Romani to 
assistant professor. Richard M. Brace has been given a grant-in-aid by the Social 
Science Research Council and will be on leave during the spring quarter of 1951 
to carry on research in France. Arthur S. Link, the holder of a Guggenheim 
award, is on leave during the year 1950-51 to continue his research on Woodrow 
Wilson. 


Glenn S. Dumke, professor of history in Occidental College, has been serving 
as dean of faculty since July x. | 
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William E. Livezey, of the University of Oklahoma, has been promoted to 
professor of history. Gilbert C. Fite of the same university is on leave of absence 
during the current year to write a history of the Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial, 


John W. Keller has been promoted to professor of history and political science 
in Oklahoma City University. 


Gordon A. Craig has been promoted to professor of history in Princeton 
University. 


Hardin Craig, jr, has been promoted to professor of history in the Rice 
Institute. Katherine M. Fischer, formerty of Cornell University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of history in the same institution, 


The department of history and political science of Rutgers University an- 
nounces the promotion of Samuel Clyde McCulloch to associate professor of his- 
tory and assistant dean of the College of Arts and Sciences and the promotion of 
Ernest William McDonnell to assistant professor of history. Mr. McDonnell has 
also been granted a tellowship from the Belgian-American Educational Founda- 
tion for a year of study abrcad. Peter Charanis has been granted a year's leave 
of absence and will be visiting professor © history at the University of Wisconsin. 
Sidney Ratner has keen awarded a grart by the Rutgers Research Council to 
work on the economic history of World Waz IT. 


Kramer J. Rohfleisch has been promc-ed to a full professorship in history in 
the San Diego State College. 


Southern Illinois University announces the appointments of Harry Ammon as 
assistant professor of history and of Jesse C. Kennedy as instructor in history. 


John J. Johnson and Wayne S. Vucinich have both been promoted to associate 
professors of history in Stanford University. 


Frederick B. Tolles has been promozed to associate professor of history in 
Swarthmore College. During the current vear he holds a research fellowship at 
the Huntington Library. 


Harry M. Tinkcom has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor of 
history in Temple University. 


Fulmer Mood has accepted an appcintment as professor of history in the 
University of Texas, 
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Edward Younger has been promoted from assistant to associate professor of 
history at the University of Virginia. 


Solomon Katz has been promoted to the rank of professor of history in the 
University of Washington. 


Robert W. Frazer has been promoted to professor of history in the University 
of Wichita. 


In Yale University Hajo Holborn has received a grant from the humanities 
division of the Rockefeller Foundation for research and is on leave of absence 
during the first term, and Lewis P. Curtis is on leave of absence for the year. 
Robert S. Lopez has been promoted to associate professor and Leonard Krieger 
to assistant professor of history. Rollin G. Osterweis has been appointed assistant 
professor of history and director of debating and public speaking, Richard L. 
Walker has been appointed assistant professor in Chinese history, Howard A. 
Reed has been appointed instructor in modern Near Eastern history, and Frederick 
G. Kilgour, librarian of the School of Medicine in Yale, has been appointed 
lecturer in the history of science. John A. Hague, Morrell Heald, and Ralph T. 
Fisher, jr., have been appointed instructors in history. 


Recent Deatus 


Dixon Wecter, Margaret Byrne professor of American history at the University 
of California at Berkeley, died of a heart attack at Sacramento, California, on 
June 24. He was born on January 12, 1906, in Houston, Texas. He received his 
A.B. degree from Baylor University in 1925 and an honorary D.Litt. from his 
alma mater in 1945. As a Rhodes Scholar, at Merton College, he received the 
B.Litt. degree from Oxford in 1930. From Yale he received the M.A. in 1926 
and the Ph.D. in 1936 in English literature. 

Mr. Wecter had taught at the University of Texas, the University of Denver, 
the University of Colorado, and the University of California at Los Angeles and 
at Berkeley. In 1945 he served as the first visiting professor of American history 
at the University of Sidney, Australia, and in 1949 he lectured in various South 
American cities under the auspices of the State Department. Mr. Wecter held a 
Huntington Library Research Fellowship in 1939-40 and a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship in 1942-43. From 1943 to 1949 he was a member of the research staff of the 
Huntington Library, serving for a time as chairman. 

Appointment to the Margaret Byrne chair of American history at Berkeley 
in 1949 marked Mr. Wecter’s formal transfer from the teaching of English to the 
teaching of history. Already he had demonstrated his historical interest and ability 
in a series of books on social history. His earliest work was The Saga of American 
Society (1937), followed by Edmund Burke and His Kinsmen (1939). Next came 
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The Hero in America (1941), his most substantial book, When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home (1944), The Age of the Great Depression (1948), and several 
lesser publications. When he died he was at work on an edition of Mark Twain's 
letters and a study of Mark Twain. 


The world of scholarship suffered a truly great loss in the death of Professor 
Max Radin on June 22. Born in Poland in 1880, he was brought to this country 
as a child of four. His formal education was completed at City College of New 
York, a law degree from New York University, and a doctorate of philosophy 
from Columbia in 1909. No such list of Cegrees conveys an adequate idea of the 
range and exactitude of his scholarship in law, legal and institutional, and history, 
ancient and modern. After a brief teaching experience in Columbia and City 
College he was called to the University of California as professor of law, where 
he remained from ro1g to 1048 when he retired and joined the staff of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study in Princeton. He was a valued reviewer for this 
journal. His last published article was a sound and judicious article in the Ameri- 
can Scholar on the ccntroversy between tke regents and faculty of the University 
of California over a loyalty oath. 


Robert Pierpont Blake, professor of history at Harvard University, died on 
May 9 at the age of sixty-three. He was graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1908 and earned his doctorate at Harvard in 1916. His teaching career 
began with an instructorship in ancient history at the University of Pennsylvania 
(1912-14). In 1919-20 he was professor of Greek in the Georgian State University, 
Tiflis, Russia. Since 1920 he had served in the department of history at Harvard 
and as director of the university library (1928-37). His printed works include 
Epiphanius de Gemmis (1934) and contributions to periodicals here and abroad. 


John Paul Selsam, professor of European history and head of the department 
of history of the Pennsylvania State College, died on May 24, 1950, at the age 
of fifty-one. Born in Emigsville, Pennsylvania, on September 29, 1898, Dr. Selsam 
received his bachelor of arts degree from Franklin and Marshall College and his 
master of arts and doctor of philosophy degrees from Princeton University. He 
also received a certificat d'assiduité from taz Académie de Droit International de 
la Haye, and a diploma from the Institute Universitaire des Hautes Etudes Inter- 
nationales. After serving from 1925 to 1928 as instructor of history and political 
science at Franklin and Marshall College, Dr. Selsam became manager of the 
Publications Sales Office for the League of Nations. In 1934 he was director for 
the Civil Works Administration Survey cf Historical Source Material and in 
1935-36 was deputy director of the National Youth Administration for Pennsyl- 
vania. He joined the staff of the Pennsylvania State College in 1936 as professor 
of European history, and in 1948 was named head of the history department. 
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Dr. Selsam made an extensive study of the Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776 
and of attempts to form an Anglo-French alliance. He published numerous papers 
in historical periodicals and was a member of this Association. 


Harley A. Notter, adviser to the Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs 
in the Department of State, died suddenly in Washington, D.C., on June 18, 1950, 
at the age of forty-seven. Dr. Notter completed his graduate work at Stanford 
University, spent two years in Amherst, Massachusetts, where he assisted Ray 
Stannard Baker in the preparation of his biography of Woodrow Wilson, and 
went on from there, in 1937, to the Department of State. His thirteen years of 
State Department service were devoted mainly to his continuing interest in inter- 
national organization. ln November, 1944, he was made adviser in the Office of 
Special Political Affairs and remained inthe same capacity in the successor Office 
of United Nations Affairs until the time of his death. Among the many inter- 
national conferences in which Dr. Notter took part as official adviser were the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conversations on General International Organization in the 
fall of 1944 and the United Nations Conference on International Organization at 
San Francisco in 1945. He served also as adviser to the United States delegation 
in the first and second sessions of the United Nations General Assembly. From 
January, 1947, onward Dr. Notter lectured regularly on United States diplomacy 
and foreign policy at the School of Advanced International Studies, Washington, 
D.C. He was author of The Origins of the Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson 
(1937) and of Postwar Foreign Policy Preparation, 1939-1945, published by the 
Department of State in 1949. 


Sister Regina Mercedes Rigney of the College of Mount Saint Vincent died on 
April 23, 1950. She had taught history in that college for twenty-five years and 
was for some time chairman of the department. 


Word has come of the death in Caracas, Venezuela, on March 12, of Rudolf 
Dolge. A few years ago on the anniversary of his fiftieth year as a resident of 
Caracas, Mr. Dolge was given a nation-wide tribute. Mr. Dolge’s eminence in the 
cultural world was based on his deep interest in Venezuelan history and its heroes, 
as well as on the collection and preservation of historical materials about them. 
His own unsurpassed collection of newspapers, manuscripts, and books was pre- 
sented to Venezuela in 1942. Of him a friend said it was difficult to know whether 
to address him as “the most Venezuelan of Americans or the most American of 
Venezuelans.” 
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and juridical arguments the Spaniards used to justify it, and 
its economic implications. The author traces the conquista- 
dores through the critical years of their long struggle with the 
Crown to implement this subterfuge for slavery. $3.75 


at your bookstore 


Berkeley 4, California 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 





“WHAT MANNER OF MEN were these 
ruthless and fanatical adventurers... 


who first sailed in little ships around Africa to the Malabar Coast of 
India, who fought and died and robbed and raped and murdered to 
capture the spice trade of India for the greater glory of their king 
and their God? Henry H. Hart answers that question in his . . 

dramatic history . . . a good book and an enlightening one.”— 
ORVILLE PRESCOTT, New York Times. An account of the deeds of 
Portuguese mariners in the 15th-l6th centuries. $4.50 


Sea Road to 
the Indies 


By Henry H. Hart THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Society and Thought in 


EARLY AMERICA 


A Social and Intellectual History 
of the American People to 1865 


By 
HARVEY WISH 


Western Reserve University 


Published Sept. 13, 1950. 625 pages. 32 pages of half-tones. 
Text price, $4.75 


Society and Thought in Early America is a factual account 
and interpretative discussion of the culture of the people of 
the American colonies and the early republic. Dr. Wish cites 
the foreign origins of some of our customs and ideas, and 
shows how these were amalgamated with the larger number 
developed indigenously. The threads of the story are derived 
mainly from native writings, comprehensively interpreted, 
although judicious attention is ziven to the often inaccurate 
reports of visiting foreigners. 


Volume II, Society and Thought in Modern America, which 
will bring the chronicle down to the present day, will be 


published in 1951. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY, Inc. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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How the principles of 
1787 work out today 


Our More 
Perfeet 
Union 


From Eighteenth-Century Principles to 
Twentieth-Century Practice 


By Arthur N. Holconbe 


N this rewarding study of our Con- 
stitution, Mr. Holcombe shows 
how the principles of 1787 have 
worked out in practice, tae chang- 
ing influences upon the Constitu- 
tion and its influence upcn Ameri- 
can Government, His evafuation in 
terms of today’s strenuo1s condi- 
tions makes important reading. $6 


A Study in Anglo-American 
Diplomacy 


ALBERT GALLATIN 
AND THE OREGON PROBLEM 


By Frederick Merk. A valuable 
case study in the art of successful 
diplomacy, centering on the Anglo- 
American attempt to partition the 
Oregon country. Harvard Historical 
Monographs, 23. $2.50 


The reform spirit in 
American democrccy 


THE AMERICAN AS 
REFORMER 


By Arthur M. Schlesinzer. This 
lively and original analysis of the 
reform spirit in developing Ameri- 
can democracy ranges from its 
native sources of inspiration to 
its traditional—and contemporary— 
enemies, 


A HANDBOOK FOR COLLEGE 
TEACHERS 


An informal guide, edited by Ber- 
nice Brown Cronkhite. $3.00 


At all booksteres, or 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS Cambridge 38, Mass. 


AMEN 
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RELIGION and the RISE of 
WESTERN CULTURE 


by 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 
($3.50) 
“... This latest work of a living 


Western historian and thinker, 
whose books 1 always read with 
eagerness and take to heart... . It 
is a wonderful story, and Christo- 
pher Dawson has a masterly way 
of telling it.”-—Professor Arnold 
Toynbee. 


If you would like to read more 
about this book, ask Hannah Mac- 
Gill to send you the current issue 
of Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUM- 
PET. It comes free and postpaid. 


Order books from your bookstore 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 


NATIONALISM AND SECTION- 
ALISM IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 
1852-1860: A Study of the Move- 
ment for Southern Independence 


By Harold Schultz $4.50 


ANGLOPHOBIA IN FRANCE, 
1763-1789: An Essay in the History 
of Constitutionalism and Nation- 
alism 


By Frances Acomb $4.50 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 1839-1892: 
The Beginnings of Duke University 


By Nora C. Chaffin $5.00 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Box 6697, College Station 
Durham, North Carolina 
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George The Ailantic: Brevity and erudition, a rare 
Clarke conjunction, are happily mated in this essay 
Sellery on the Fenaissance, which combines the in- 
clusiveness of a “Cook's Tour” with the 
questirg spirit of the historian. The tour 
takes in politics and economics; literature 
and art; history, philosophy, and philology ; 
discoveries and inventions. The quest seeks 
to establish what produced the blaze of 
creativity and the general flowering of life 
known as the Renaissance. 

The Saturday Review of Literature: Mr. Sellery sets forth the 
theory that the Renaissance grew indigenously out of medieval 
culture in the various courtries of Europe, and that, further- 
more, the rebirth of Europe was merely coincidental with the 
revival of learning. . . . Unusually lively reading, with a delight- 
fully pugnacious tone . . . a stimulating survey of the field. 

The New York Times: A superbly scholarly new book... . It 
ranges with magrificent freedom and assurance from the twelfth 
to the seventeenth century, all over Europe. 


302 pages, illustrated, index Just published, $3.75 , 


HONDURAS: 


An Area Study in Government 
By William S$. Stokes 


A descriptive and analytical study of the organization and de- 
velopment of government in Honduras which brings into focus 
the problem of democracy and dictatorship and interprets the 
degree of progress the country has made toward the objectives 
of democratic government. A reference book for those interested 
in Latin American government and politics. Fully documented, 
with a complete bibliography of Spanish and English works. 


380 pages, illustrated, index Just published, $6.00 
x 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
ITY OF WISCONSIN: PRESS.» 811, 





TATE, STREET, MADISON ` 
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“Among the very best...” 
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A Survey of 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


By HARRY ELMER BARNES 


A TR 
hy 
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A brilliant book prepared by one of America’s most dynamic scholars, 
designed to meet the present college need for a challenging introduction 
to man’s political and social institutions. 


Fypical Comments 
“Among the very best in intelligent emphasis, comprehensive informa- 


tion, good organization, and effective style.” 
—Mark M. Hear, Rutgers University 
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“Received, inspected, and approved. Have ordered copies for use here.” 
—FRANCIS J. BOWMAN, University of Southern California 


“Whoever takes up 4 Survey of Civilization with the preconceived opin- 
ion that he is confronted with a re-hash of the similar and larger work 
published over a decade ago will do well promptly to revise himself... .. 
While retaining the general organization of the earlier work, from which 
indeed there was no escape since it fully covered the ground, he so 
earnestly re-thought his material and so vivaciously re-phrased most of 
his conclusions that he has produced an essentially new text, . .. The 
college history instructor obliged to plunge his charges into the stream 
of civilization can not well do better than to avail himse-f of this stimu- 
lating work.” — FERDINAND SCHEVILL in New York History 
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Send for a copy on approval 
October 1947 959 pages Illustrated $6.50 
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Crowell titles in American history 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS: His Theory and Ideas 
By George A. Lipsky. 1950. 347 pages. $4.50 
With a Foreword by Allan Nevins 
One of the great early leaders of the republic, John Quincy Adams 
holds a high place as a theorist on politics, society, and economics. In 
this genuinely original and penetrating analysis Professor Lipsky reveals 
for the first time the scope and power of Adams's thought. 


LABOR IN AMERICA: A History 
By Foster Rhea Dulles. 1949. 402 pages. $4.50 


A comprehensive history of American labor tracing the organized labor 
movement from the earliest trade unions to the Taft-Hartley Act. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenue New York 16 
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The 
Multinational 
Empire 


NATIONALISM AND NATIONAL REFORM 
IN THE HABSBURG MONARCHY, 1848-1918 


By Robert A. Kann 


Volume I: Empire and Nationelities. In this two-volume work, which 
studies the development of the national problem within the polyglot Aus- 
trian Empire during the last century of its existence, the first volume 
sketches the historical origin of Austria-Hungary and contains chapters on 
each of the eleven national groups comprising the Empire. Demands for 
national rights of each group are presented in detail, with an analysis of 
their inter-relationship. 


Volume Il: Empire Reform. This volume deals with the many proposals 
for reorganization of the Empire on a new, supra-national basis, Dr. Kann 
provides separate chapters on the 1848 revolutionary movements; early 
Marxism and the national revolution; the transition to absolutism; neo- 
absolutism; the Social Democrats; Great Austria; Catholicism's national 
philosophy; the franchise reform; the Empire's collapse. 


Two volumes, $12.50 


France and the Saar 
1680-1948 


By Laing Gray Cowan 


A timely and objective appraisal of the conflicting claims of France and 
Germany to the tiny but vitally importan: Saar Basin. This study covers 
the entire period of French relationship with the region. $3.50 


Announcement 


International Documents Service of Columbia University Press has been 
appointed official American sales agent for publications of the Council of 
Europe. Reports of the Consultative Assembly sessions are available, as 
well as other official studies. Write for checklist. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York 
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“Only a reading of this 
scholarly, sane, and stim- 
ulating survey can give a just idea of its vitality, freshness, origi- 
nality and charm.” —The Saturday Review of Literature 


IDEAS AND MEN 


The Story of Western Thought 


By Crane Brinton, Harvard University 





An intellectual history on the general sweep of Western cul- 
ture... An eagerly awaited, modern treatment of Western 
man's mind and thought from Greek and Hebrew origins to 
the present. This new book is about Ideas, Attitudes and 
Trends—names and details are subordinated to a profound 
and readable study of the cosmological and ethical questions 
that men have examined in all Western literature, art, phi- 
losophy, theology and, to a degree, natural science. 


A living history, it is designed to stimulate the thought proc- 
esses of the average student. The author shows how the think- 
ers’ ideas have affected the masses’ actions. He presents ques- 
tions held by all thinking persons from time immemorial, 
and makes students try to balance and choose among conflict- 
ing generalizations. It will suggest many concrete problems 
for which history gives background, depth and focus—and, 
above all, it will make students conscious of the complexities, 
difficulties and impossibilities of “perfect” solutions. 


The book is realistic, characterized by neither the cynicism 
nor the naively rationalistic 18th-century approach of so 
many extant intellectual histories. Aware of two world wars 
and the depression, of Freud, Pareto and Korzybski, the au- 
thor still steers clear of pessimism. He puts Christianity at the 
center of the modern outlook, but emphasizes the great chal- 
lenge offered Christianity by recent advances in science and 
technology. 


In the Prentice-Hall History Series, Donald McKay, Editor 
Send for your copy today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 
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Select Problems 
in Historical Interpretation 


“An extremely challenging collection of materials which furnishes an op- 
portunity for students to think about the field of history rather than 
merely to absorb its narrative.” —]. B. Galford, Rutgers University 


NATIONALISM AND SECTIONALISM 
IN AMERICA, 1775-1877 
D. M. Potter and T. G. Manning, Yale University 

1949 362 pages $2.75 
GOVERNMENT AND THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMY, 1870-Present 


T. G. Manning and D. M. Potter, Yale University, with the collabora- 
tion of W. E. Davies, University of Pennsylvania 
1950 464 pages $3.25 


IDEAS AND INSTITUTIONS 
IN EUROPEAN HISTORY, 800-1715 


T. C. Mendenhall, B. D. Henning, and A. S. Foord, Yale University 
1948 369 $2.75 Carcassonne and Chartres (illustrations) net $15.00 
The Palace of Fersailles (illustrations) net $15.00 


THE QUEST FOR A PRINCIPLE OF 
` AUTHORITY IN EUROPE, 1715-Present 


T. C. Mendenhall, B. D. Henning, and A. S. Foord, Yale University, 
with the collaboration of Leonard Krieger and G. A. Craig. 
1948 376 pages $2.75 


CRISES IN ENGLISH HISTORY, 1066-1945 
B. D. Henning and A. S. Foord, Yale University, and B. L. Mathias 
1949 571 pages $3.80 


Henry Holt and Company four Avenue 
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A DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES, Third Edition 


Samuel Flagg Bemis, Yale University 


Teachers have acclaimed this work for its scholarship, admirable organi- 
zation and selection, and appealing literary style. Professor Bemis has 
traced the diplomatic history of the United States from the backgrounds 
of American independence through the aftermath of the Second World 
War, and analyzed the guiding principles of American foreign policy to 
the present time. 1950 994 pages College Edition $5.75 
“Professor Bemis has done an excellent job of condensing and bringing into proper 


focus the wealth of material on the events of the last decade.” 
Richard W. Leopold, Northwestern University 


“This edition maintains the high standards which characterized the first edition and 
adds a timeliness in its last chapters that is also objective.” 
À A. T. Folwiler, Ohio University 


THE UNITED STATES AS A 
WORLD POWER: 4 Diplomatic History, 1900-1950 


Samuel Flagg Bemis, Yale University 


This volume, adapted from Part III of A Diplomatic History of the United 
States, Third Edition, provides an excellent comprehensive treatment of 
our contemporary foreign policy for courses in American diplomacy since 
1900. The author begins with the rise of the United States as a world 
power, simultaneously with Germany and Japan, and traces the growth 
of diplomatic relations from isolation to collective action in the United 
Nations, including the Korean War. 

Ready late September About 500 pages Probabiy $3.75 


AMERICA MOVES WEST 
Robert E. Riegel, Dartmouth College ` 


In this popular treatment of the westward movement in the United 
States, history becomes a vital force backed by logical interpretation of 
the recent research in frontier history. 1947 643 pages $4.25 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


Max Savelle, University of Washington 


This well-integrated survey of the colonial history of America presents a 
thorough treatment of the diplomatic history of the colonies and empha- 
sizes the economic and cultural factors dominating the origins of Ameri- 
can civilization. 1942 773 pages $4.25 


Henry Holt and Company OS 
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A swiftly moving, factual account of 
_ events written in easy, lucid style... 


EUROPE 


IN OUR TIME 


by ROBERT ERGANG 


The story of Europe from the beginning of the first World 
War through the British withdrawal from India in 1947, 
The author probes below the surface of events for the 
economic and political causes of the two great wars and 
of the restlessness of the years between the conflicts. The 
selected, annotated bibliography is much more than just a 
list of books; it is a real working tool, extremely valuable 
to students. Attractive format. 24 full- 
page illustrations and 30 maps. 725 pages. 
$5.50 | 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


285 COLUMBUS AVENUE BOSTON 16 MASSACHUSETTS 
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BOOKS FROM 
Macmillan 


The American 
IMPACT ON RUSSIA 


By MAX M. LASERSON. From the days when John Paul 
Jones commanded a squadron in the Russian fleet, American ideas 
and ideals have left their mark on Russian thought. This study tells 
of both positive and negative influences in the diplomatic and ideologi- 
eal fields, 1784-1917, and will prove enlightening to many. By the 
author of Russia and the Western World, it is a book for all who wish 
to understand the basic relations between the two leading powers of 
today. 35.00 


REPRIEVE FROM WAR 


By LIONEL GELBER. This “manual for realists”-—a study of 
power politics—shows how the struggle for world power is working 
out in many sensitive areas today. It also puts to the test such peace- 
attempts as world government, Atlantic Union, and the UN. “Brief and 
vigorous . . . it is specifically applicable to the problems we face 
around the Communist perimeter. He takes the lessons of hard experi- 
ence and projects them into the steps ahead we must take.”-—ERWIN 


D. CANHAM, New York Times | $3.00 
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Significant Books from Abroad 








THE JACOBITE MOVEMENT, The Last Phase, 1716- 
1807 
By Sir Charles Petrie 


This concluding volume of Sir Charles Petrie’s standard work on the 
Jacobite Movement covers the last years of Prince James, the prepara- 
tion for the ’45 and the tragic history of the rebellion itself. This new 
edition draws on a number of documents not available at the time 
of original publication, 


221 Pages Illustrated $2.75 

















WHITEHALL THROUGH THE CENTURIES 
By George S. Dugdale 

In this first book to be written on the subject in nearly fifty years, 
Mr. Dugdale describes the growth and change of buildings and streets, 


and depicts the personalities and the g-eat events in the history of the 
“heart of the empire,” the world’s most historic thoroughfare. 


192 Pages With 84 prints and drawings $3.75 








HAWKINS OF PLYMOUTH 
By James A. Williamson 


“It is a merit of Mr. Williamson’s booz that although Hawkins holds 
the center of the stage and emerges as a great personality and a 
great captain, his career throughout is -elated to the complex political 
and military history of his age. Thus, this is one of those rare biogra- 
phies that illuminate the whole history of a crucial period by telling 
. one man’s part in it.” The New York Times Book Review 


348 Pages Illustrated $5.00 














A HISTORY OF EXPLORATION 
By Sir Percy Sykes 

From the earliest explorations to Admiral Byrd’s third expedition, 
this colorful book tells the story of man’s great geographical dis- 
coveries. The book abounds in luminous detail and quotation, and 
is lit up with personal experience. Ilustrated 


426 Pages Third Edition $6.00 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Chicago * Bosten + Atlanta x San Francisco * Dallas 
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Significant Books from Abroad 









A COMMENTARY ON THE CHARTER OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
By Norman Bentwich and Andrew Martin 


Written by two English lawyers, this sterling commentary should be 
of immense value to anyone interested in the workings of the United 
Nations, Although scholarly and objective, the volume is by no means 
uncritical of certain features of the Charter. Significant disparities 
between theory and practice are well brought out. 


239 Pages E $2.75 


EUROPE IN DECAY 
A Study in Disintegration 1936-1940 


By Professor L. B. Namier 














This sequel to “Diplomatic Prelude, 1938-1939” throws much new 
light on the transactions and events which led up to the outbreak 
of World War IL Professor Namier has assemb:ed fresh material 
in the form of recent memoirs by the important actors, new docu- 
ments and the recent course of diplomatic events. 





330 Pages $3.00 














BISMARCK AND THE GERMAN EMPIRE 
By Erich Eyck 

This convenient one volume abridgment of Dr. Eyck’s monumental 
study of Bismarck unfolds clearly and objectively the development of 
a strong, difficult and unpleasant personality. Dr. Eyck reveals in Bis- | 
marck not only the foundation of German Empire, but the political 
corruption which has lasted in Germany until our own day. 


337 Pages $3-75 


‘STUDIES IN REVOLUTION 
By E. H. Carr 

Here is a profoundly instructive introduction for anyone who wishes 
to know more about the political unrest which exists in the world 


today. The volume, in the form of essays, appraises the major revo- 
lutionaries from Saint-Simon to Stalin. 
























227 Pages $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Chicago * Boston + Atlanta = San Francisco bl Dallas 
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The Question of Russian "Friendship" 


America Faces Russia 


RUSSIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS FROM EARLY TIMES TO OUR DAY 


By Thomas A. Bailey, Professor of History, Stanford University 


HAT has America thought of the land of the Czars and the Com- 
munists, and whet has she believed to be true of Russia? These are 
the questions that are answered in this readable account of American 
response to the Slavic character and modus operandi. $4.00 


Does science wither under secrecy? 


Security, Loyalty, and Science 


By Walter Gellhorn, Professor of Law, Columbia University 


ECRECY in science has cost and drawbacks, as well as advantages of 
a security natare. Professor Gellhorr assesses both sides of this sensi- 
tive problem in a penetrating analysis of national security and its effect 
on scientific progress. Based upon painstaking research and study, Secur- 
ity, Loyalty, and Science views an emotion-charged subject with rare 
good sense and abjectivity. $3.00 


The role of the purse in civil-military relations 


The Purse and the Sword 


CONTROL OF THE ARMY BY CONGRESS THROUGH MILITARY 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1933-1950 


By Elias Huzar, Assoc. Prof. of Government, Cornell University 


N this urgently needed analysis of civil-military relations—an increas- 
ingly important yet little understood aspect of our American political 
system—the author reveals the power of the Congressional purse in de- 
fining our military policies and administration, and emphasizes the im- 
perative need that Congress improve its management of military appro- 
priations. $4.50 


Cornette University Press 


124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 
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Twentieth Century Europe 
A History 


by C. E. BLACK, Princeton University 
and E. C. HELMREICH, Bowdoin College 


“From one end to the other it is a splendid job, and 1 have nothing but 
praise for the economic interpretations, the emphasis on new and important 
parts of the world, the photographs, the appendices, and the bibliography. 
I am using it for my Twentieth Century course with the greatest delight.” 

—SHERMAN Kent, Yale University 
951 pages, 34 charts and maps, 32 illus.; $5.50 text 


A History of 
the Modern World 


by R. R. PALMER, Princeton University 


“The Bryn Mawr History Department considers it the best textbook on 
recent history, and plans to use it in the freshman course this year.” 

—HELEN Tart MANNING, Bryn Mawr College 

949 pages, 41 maps, 15 illus.; $5.00 text 


Understandings History 
A Primer of Historical Method 
by LOUIS GOTTSCHALK, University of Chicago 


“How much we are indebted to Professor Gottschalk for so lucid, thought- 
ful, and careful a book. In my opinion, his organization is superb, his judg- 
ments sound and enlightened, his style admirable.” 

—MERLE CURTI, University of Wisconsin 
304 pages; $2.50 text 


To be published soon: 


The European World 
A History 
by PAUL FARMER, University of Wisconsin 


A history of Western civilization from its origins to the Enlightenment, 
written for the college freshman. Details to be announced. 
Ready in May 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 501 Madison Avenue New York 22 
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Coming This Spring... 
A New SECOND Edition of 


FOUNDATIONS OF 
NATIONAL POWER 


(Readings on World Politics and American Security) 
By Harold and Margaret SPROUT 


Harold Sprout is Professor of Political Science and 
Chairman, Department of Politics, Princeton University 


An eagerly awaited revision of the widely adopted FOUNDA- 
TIONS OF NATIONAL POWER. Like the first edition, it 
is a distinguished combination of text and readings from the 
eminent in many fields of knowledge. REVISIONS: Two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the readings are new. Original and 
introductory writing by the authors has been completely re- 
vised and considerably expanded. Changes have been made in 
the arrangement of the material to reflect the latest phase of 
the world situation. 











832 pp. approx.————61% x 9l/4—______—_Clloth 
RUSSIA: PAST AND PRESENT 
By Anatole G. MAZOUR 


Associate Professor of History, Stanford University 


A scholarly, new history of Russia, wherein the material is 
arranged topically instead of in the usual, chronological se- 
quence. This new approach resulted from the author's years of 
successful experience in teaching Russian history more effec- 
tively by the topical method. Detailed chronological list is 
ib at the end of the book. For upper division college 
students, 


450 pp. approx.——6 x 9——Cloth- 


If You Teach or Direct These Courses, 
EXAMINATION COPIES ARE AVAILABLE TO YOU. 








Maps, Photographs 
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OUTSTANDING TEXTS from 





The Latin 


American Republics, 2nd Ed. 
By DANA GARDNER MUNRO 
This new edition has been brought up to date, tracing the history of 
each country to the present, and desc-ibing the large geographical areas 


into which the countries fall. Empkasis is placed on the origins and 
evolution of republican institutions in Latin American countries. Maps. 


The United States 


Simce 1865, 4th Ed. 
By LOUIS M. HACKER and BENJAMIN B. KENDRICK 
. The whole movement of American Lfe since the Civil War—political, 
social, economic, literary, artistic, and philanthropic—is covered in this 


volume. The text is notable for its comprehensive coverage of the facts, 
and its sound interpretations. Illustrated. 


A Diplomatic History of the 


American People, 4th Ea. 
By THOMAS A. BAILEY 


A leading text in its field, this up-to-date work contains chapters on the 
rift between East and West and the Cold War. Using as his thesis the 
influence of public opinion on foreign policy, Professor Bailey includes 
many quotations from organs of public opinion. Illustrated. 
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European History 


Since 1870, 3rd Ed. 
By F. LEE BENNS 


The full sweep of political events in Europe since 1870, viewed from a 
broad perspective but treated by events and developments within each 
country, has been organized into a lucid, dispassionate appraisal of this 
period. Illustrated with action news photographs end maps. 


Europe Since 1914, 7th Ed. 
7 
By F. LEE BENNS 


This well-known account of Europe from the beginning of World War 
I to the present includes a reappraisal of the Second World War in the 
light of documents which were published after its conclusion, Events 
in Europe are related to happenings throughout the world. Illustrated. 


Readings in Twentieth- 
Century European History 


Edited by ALEXANDER 
BALTZLY and A. WILLIAM Social Science 


SALOMONE 
Research Methods 
By WILSON GEE 


This new manual is designed to 





This collection of 359 readings, taken 
from historical accounts and analyses, 
memoirs, and contemporary newspaper 
and magazine descriptions and inter- 
pretations, provides the student with a 


great variety of source material to sup- 
plement lectures and texts. use of scientific research methods. 


instruct beginning researchers in 
any of the social sciences in the 





35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York 
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New Just Published 
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Faith of a Historian* 


Samus ELror Morison 


O you, fellow members, who have honored me by election to your 

presidency this year, I feel that I owe a sort of apologia pro vita mea, a 
statement of the beliefs and principles that have guided my teaching and writ- 
ing during the thirty-eight years since my first article was published in the 
American Historical Review, 1 have nothing revolutionary or even novel to 
offer. Very early in my professional career I observed a certain frustration in 
a historian whom I greatly admired, Henry Adams, who had spent much time 
and thought searching for a “law of history.” So I have cultivated the vast 
garden of human experience which is history, without troubling myself over- 
much about laws, essential first causes, or how it is all coming out. My creed 
or confession is probably no different from that of the great majority of 
practicing historians in the Western world. 

The late Charles A. Beard, certainly one of the most beloved and by all 
odds the most provocative of my predecessors, described all writing of history 
as “an act of faith.” With that I agree, although after reading some of his books 
I suspect that Beard’s “act of faith” was a literal translation of the Spanish 


` *Presidential address read at the annual dinner of the American Historical Association in 
Chicago on December 29, 1950. 
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auto-da-fe. Every historian with professional standards speaks or writes what 
he believes to be true. But he must also have faith in the receptiveness of 
his audience. If a lecturer, he wishes to be heard; if a writer, to be read. He 
always hopes for a public beyond that of the long-suffering wife. 

This legitimate desire of the historian to interest, to instruct, and to please, 
is at once a leading motive for his labors, a challenge to present his work in 
artistic form, and a danger to his professional integrity. It tempts him to 
deviate from the truth in order to satisfy school committees on whom he 
depends for “adoptions”; or the prejud:ces of reviewers and the emotions of the 
public to whom he looks for circulaticn. Historians of repute have sold their 
skill for a mess of royalties; and 1 hope we do not envy them. Most writers 
of pseudo-history, however, are gifted amateurs seeking to bolster some pet 
theory with carefully screened facts, cr people trained in journalism or some 
similar calling in which the story’s the thing. If it accords with the facts, 
fine; if not, so much the worse for the facts. 

No person without an inkerent loyalty to truth, a high degree of intellec- 
tual honesty, and a sense of balance, can be a great or even a good historian. 
Truth about the past is the essence of history and historical biography, the 
thing that distinguishes them from every cther branch of literature. Everyone 
agrees to that; but when we come to define truth, dissension starts. 

For my part, I stand firm on the oft-quoted sentence of Leopold von 
Ranke, which we American historians remember when we have forgotten all 
the rest of our German. “The present investigation,” said Ranke in the preface 
to his first volume, published in 1824, “will simply explain the event exactly 
as it happened.” Ranke was far from being the first to say that. He picked 
up the phrase, I imagine, from Wilhelm von Humboldt, who, in an address 
to the Prussian Academy three years zarlier, declared the proper function of 
history to be “the exposition of what has happened.”” Some 2200 years 
earlier, Thucydides wrote, “The absence of romance in my history will, 
I fear, detract somewhat from its interest. But if he who desires to have before 
his eyes a true picture of the events which have happened, and of the like 
events which may be expected to happea hereafter . . . shall pronounce what 
I have written to be useful, then I shall be satisfied.’ 


1Preface to ist ed. (1824) of Geschichte der Romanischen und Germanischen Völker (3d 
ed., Leipzig, 1885), p. vii. The whole sentence in which this appears, is: “Man hat der Historie 
das Amt, die Vergangenheit zu richten, die Mitwel; zum Nutzen zukiinjtiger Jahre zu belehren, 
beigemessen: so hoher Aemter unterwindet sich gegenwärtiger Versuch nicht: er will blos 
zeigen, wie es eigentlich gewesen.” “People have given History the function of judging the past, 
to serve the world for the instruction of years to come; but nothing beyond the present investiga- 
tion will be attempted here—it wil. simply explain the event exactly as it happened.” 

2 Quoted in Benedetto Croce, History as rhe Story of Liberty (Sprigge trans., New York 
1941), p. 89. 

3 Peloponnesian War 1.22; in part Crawley’s translation, in part Jowett’s. 
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One might add quotation to quotation, merely to show that for almost 
‘2500 years, in the Hebraic-Hellenic-Christian civilization that we inherit, 
truth has been recognized as the essence of history. In other words, the historian 
must be intellectually honest. Sublimating his own views of what ought to have 
been or should be, he must apply himself to ascertaining what really happened. 
Of course his own sense of values will enter into his selection and arrangement 
of facts. It goes without saying that complete, “scientific” objectivity is 
unattainable by the historian. His “choice of facts to be recorded, his dis- 
tribution of emphasis among them, his sense of their significance and relative 
proportion, must be governed by his philosophy of life.”* No historian of my 
generation has ever pretended otherwise. Certain mid-nineteenth century 
historians fancied that they could be as objectively scientific about the multi- 
tudinous, unrefractory materials of human history as a physiologist should be 
(but seldom is) in describing muscular reactions. But none of these, from 
Ranke down, if pressed, would have denied that their philosophy of life 
influenced, if it did not dictate, their selection, emphasis, and arrangement. 

So much has been written in recent years about these limitations on 
“scientific” objectivity as to obscure the plain, outstanding principle that the 
historian’s basic task is one of presenting a corpus of ascertained fact. That is 
the hardest thing to get across to students today, especially to those who have 
been to the so-called progressive schools. Somewhere along the assembly-line 
of their education, these students have had inserted in them a bolt called 
“points of view,” secured with a nut called “trends,” and they imagine that 
the historian’s problem is simply to compare points of ‘view and describe 
trends. It is not. The fundamental question is, “What actually happened, 
and why?” 

It matters little what “method” the young historian follows, if he acquires 
the necessary tools of research, a sense of balance, and an overriding urge to 
get at the truth. Courses on historical methodology are not worth the time 
that they take up. I shall never give one myself, and I have observed that 
many of my colleagues who do give such courses refrain from exemplifying 
their methods by writing anything. It is much more fun to pick to pieces 
the works of their contemporaries who do write. Historical methodology, as I 
see it, is a product of common sense applied to circumstances. If the period be 
one of which few monumenta have survived, the historian must use his 
imagination to bring the disjointed fragments into some logical pattern, as 
paleontologists reconstruct a prehistoric monster out oí a bone or two. If the 


4F. M. Cornford, writing of Thucydides, in The Unwritten Philosophy and Other Essays 
(1950), p. 1. 

5Laurence L. Howe, “Historical Method and Legal Education,” American Assoc. Univ. 
Professors Bulletin, XXVII (1950), 353. 
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eza be a recent one for which there are mountains of facts, the historian may 
sink a few experimental tunnels and examine what they bring up; or he may 
leboriously try to pan out the “color” from the dirt, or he may employ a 
corps of miners to do the preliminary sifting for him. In any case, his judgment 
and set of values, acting alone or through his assistants, determine not only 
what is gold and what is dross but the design of the history which he creates 
out of the metal. The historian decides what is significant, and what is not. 
Significant for what, you ask? Significant for understanding that stretch or 
segment of the past which he is examining. The historian's professional duty is 
primarily to illuminate the past for his bearers or readers; only secondarily and 
derivatively should ke be concerned with influencing the future. He must 
frankly look backward, with frequent glances over his shoulder at the world 
in which he lives, and perhaps a prayer for the future world in which he hopes 
his descendants may live out their lives in peace. But, you will ask, whence 
cometh the light with which he illuminates the past? The Light of the World, 
as reflected by the Church? The red light of dialectical materialism? Or 
merely the klieg lights of modern publicity? And will not the light vary 
from age to age? Surely, Governor William Bradford’s bayberry candle cast 
a different light from Governor Thomas Hutchinson’s whale-oil lamp; Pres- 
cott’s student lamp and Parkman’s gaslight differ from the 1950 model flu- 
orescent bulbs under which most of ts work. No historian can be free, or 
indeed ought to be free, of the best light that his own day and age affords, 
because he is writing of the past but not for the past; he is writing for the 
public of today and tomorrow, and his contemporaries ask very different 
questions of historians from those that his grandfather’s generation asked.° 
Intellectual honesty is the quality that the public in free countries always 
has expected of historians; much mere than that it does not expect, nor 
often get. Any child knows that history can only be a reduced representation } 
of reality, but it must be a true one, not distorted by queer lenses. Commodore 
Richard W. Bates and another officer at the Naval War College, with part- 
time assistance of a third, spent two years on an intensive, blow-by-blow 
study of the battle of Savo Island, which lasted exactly 42 minutes in the 
graveyard watch on August 9, 1942, ard they have just produced a 400-page 
monograph on it. They have honestly t-ied to find out exactly what happened 
and why, sparing nobody, praising few, although shocked to the core at the 
faulty tactics that their search revealed. Skilled, honest, and laborious though 


6 Benedetto Croce has often been quoted as wri-ing, “All history is contemporary history.” 
What he did write is: “The practical requirements which underlie every historical judgment give 
to all history the character of ‘contempcrary history” because, however remote in time events 
there recounted may seem to be, the history in reaity refers to present needs and present sit- “Y 
uations wherein those events vibrate.” History as the Story of Liberty, p. 19. i 
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he was, Commodore Bates, for wart of records sunk or lost, for lack of knowl- 
edge of what individual sailors, Japanese and American, out of the some ten 
thousand engaged, thought, felt, and did, could produce only an approxima- 
tion of what happened on that tragic night. Like the best professional historians 
he took no short cuts, tested all a priori generalizations by ascertainable facts, 
and hesitated not to scrap his charts and shape a new course whenever new 
soundings revealed uncharted reefs. His Savo Island monograph is a fine 
example of intellectual honesty, because it was motivated by an earnest desire 
to “explain the event exactly as it happened.” Gustaaf J. Renier rightly 
observes that “intellectual honesty is even more important for the historian 
than for the scientist, for, unlike the scientist, the historian cannot submit 
his conclusions to the test of experiment. He knows that his work may go 
unchecked for generations, and that he is therefore put on his honor.’” 

As one aspect of intellectual Lonesty, the historian should feel a sense of 
responsibility to his public. The same contingencies of time and space that 
force a statesman or soldier to make decisions, impel the historian, though 
with less urgency, to make up his mind. His decisions will not, as the states- 
man’s may, throw his country in-o a bloody war or a shameful capitulation; 
they will not, like the soldier’s, win or lose a campaign; but they may well 
enter into the stream of history and vitally affect the future. Would the Ameri- 
can Union have been preserved i= Bancroft had not so vividly portrayed the 
struggle to achieve union? Would Napoleon III have made the fatal cast of 
dice in 1870 if French historians had not glorified Napoleon I? Would the 
English people have clung to their liberties through good and evil fortune if 
Hume, Lingard, and Mommsen had gained their ear, instead of Green, 
Macaulay, and Trevelyan? A mad or obstinate people may not hear the voice 
of a historian. The Greeks did not listen to Isocrates, who warned them 
with even greater authority than the Delphic Sybil, that, if they went on as 
they had gone on, their civilization would be torn asunder and they would be 
subjected to an alien domination. But the historian who knows, or thinks he 
knows, an unmistakable lesson of the past, has the right and the duty to point 
it out, even though it counteract his own beliefs or social theories. 

Now some of you are doubtless thinking, Morison is skating on thin ice; 
if he doesn’t look out, he will crash through into the bottomless pit where the 
spirits of James Harvey Robinsor. and Charles A. Beard are ready to embrace 
him as one of theirs! So, without further ado, I shall pay my disrespects to 
what Robinson called “The New History,” and what Beard called “Written 
History as an Act of Faith.”* 


1 History: Its Purposes and Method (1949), p. 154. 
8 His presidential address at Urbana, 1933; printed in American Historical Review, XXXIX 
(January, 1934), 219. 
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Beard, in his confession of faith, sets up a straw Ranke who pretended to 
reproduce past “actuality” in toto, and in a syllogism that makes one gasp 
for breath, goes on to assert that, since no historian can escape his personal 
limitations or transcend those of space and time, he must so select and arrange 
the facts of history as to influence the present or future in the direction that 
he considers socially desirable. The histcrian’s value in the long run will 
“depend upon the length and correctness of his forecast.”” Beard’s personal 
guess was that American history was moving forward to a collectivist de- 
mocracy, which he defined as “a worker's republic” without poverty or 
luxury, “a beautiful country . . . labor requited and carried on in conditions 
conducive to virtue.” In other words, the Fabian dream that his English 
friends shared at the turn of the century. 

While Beard's end was constant, his means, and so his “frame of reference” 
changed with the times, His first famous book, 4n Economic Interpretation of 
the Constitution (1913) was written apparently to break down that excessive 
respect for the Federal Constitution which he believed to be the main legal 
block to social justice. The book had an immense success, promptly becoming 
the Progressives’ Bible. Through it, Beard probably contributed more than 
any other writer, except Henry L. Mencken, to the scornful attitude of 
intellectuals toward American institutions, that followed World War 1. But 
in course of time Beard came to believe that he had made a mistake; that 
if the millennial “worker's republic” was to be attained, the isolationists must 
come in first, like Kerensky before Lenin. This is evident in his Basic History 
of the United States (1944) and transparently clear in The Enduring Federalist 
(1948). In that, his penultimate work, the Federalist papers, which, with few 
exceptions, he had formerly dismissed as rationalizations of the money- 
grabbers, become one of the greatest political treatises of all time, expressing 
deep political and moral truths.” Thus Beard came full circle. His 1913 book 
was received with greatest acclaim in the camp of Eugene Debs; his 1948 book 
evoked the wild enthusiasm of the Hzarst press and the Chicago Tribune. 

Throughout this evolution from lef: to right, Beard always detested war. 
Hence his writings were slanted to show that the military side of history was 
insignificant or a mere reflection of eccnamic forces. In his Rise of American 
Civilization (1927) he led a procession of historians who, caught in the disillusion 
that followed World War I, ignored wars, belittled wars, taught that no war 
was necessary and no war did any good. even to the victor. All these antiwar 
historians were sincere, and few of them were doctrinaire pacifists, as their 


8 Ibid., p. 226. 
10 “The World as I Want It,” Forum, June, 1924. p. 332. 
11 Richard Hofstadter, “Beard and the Constitution: The History of an Idea,” American 


Quarterly, IL (Fall, 1950). 
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actions in the last few years prove; nevertheless, their zeal against war did 
nothing to preserve peace. It only rendered the generation of youth which came 
to maturity around 1940 spiritually unprepared for the war they had to fight. 
One may share Beard's detestation for war—most Americans do—but one 
must admit that few of the things Americans value most, such as independence, 
liberty, union, or westward expansion, could have been won or secured unless 
men had been willing to fight for them. Nor may the social historian ignore 
the part that war and violence have played in American society. Think of 
the colonial train bands, the expeditions to Cartagena and Louisburg, Indian 
wars and western desperadoes, crack militia companies doing fancy drills in 
gaudy uniforms, soldiers’ land bounties and veterans’ assaults on the United 
States Treasury, the curious American craving for military titles, and the 
romantic militarism of Richard Harding Davis. Even Beard’s fixed belief that 
war retarded the worker’s millennium was a mere hypothesis; future historians 
may well find that the two world wars that Beard hated, and the Roosevelt 
administrations that he despised, did more for collective bargaining and for 
the worker’s well-being and security than any previous half-century of peace. 

Of course we historians were not altogether to blame for American spiritual 
unpreparedness for World War II. Pacifism, disillusion, and a disregard for 
settled values were rampant in literature, on murals and the screen, and over 
the air. But historians bear the greater blame, for they are the ones who should 
have pointed out that war does accomplish something, that war is better than 
servitude, that war has been an inescapable aspect of the human story. Any 
American historian could subscribe to the sentiment that Isocrates expressed 
for his native Athens: “To our forefathers let honor be rendered no less for 
their hazardous enterprises than for their other good deeds; for not slight, 
nor few, nor obscure, but many, great and terrible were the battles that they 
sustained, some for their own land, some for the freedom of others.””* 

I wish that every young historian might read Beard’s final book, President 
Roosevelt and the Coming of the War (1948), as an example of what happens 
when a historian consciously writes to shape the future instead of to illuminate 
the past; of a man becoming the victim or the prisoner of his “frame of 
reference.” Without misstating many facts or garbling quotations, as the vulgar 
distorters of history do, Beard by ingenious arrangement and selection, ruth- 
less rejection of attendant circumstances, and a liberal use of innuendo, 
compiled a powerful brief for the thesis that Franklin D. Roosevelt was the 
aggressor against Germany and Japan; that he wanted American entry into the 
war for his own purposes, planned and plotted for it and maneuvered Japan 


12 Panegyricus, 51-52. 
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into striking Pearl Harbor in order to gaia these sordid ends.” If this be the 
New History, give me the old! But there is nothing new about it; to go back 
no farther, we can find the same sort cf thing, not so well done to be sure, in 
Mr. Madison’s War (1812) by John Lowell, and A View of the Conduct of the 
Executive in the Foreign Affairs of the Untied States (1797) by James Monroe. 
Beard used the facts of Mago: “actualities” he calls them—as Romain 
Rolland said politicians always use them: “History furnishes to politics all 
the arguments that it needs, for the chosen cause.”** I submit that this sort 
of thing is not history in the accepted, traditional sense of the word; but, at 
best, a sort of imprecatory preaching. 

So, contrary to Beard who urges you to adopt a conscious “frame. of 
reference” or form of Utopia as a basis for the selection and arrangement of 
facts, I say that every historian should be wary of his preconceptions, and be 
just as critical of them, skeptical of thera, as of the writings of his predecessors, 

Skepticism is an important historical tool. It is the starting point of all 
revision of hitherto accepted history. As Alfred Sidgwick says, “Our skep- 
ticism . . . consists of a recognition of the defects of knowledge only in the 
hcpe of helping knowledge forward. Among its leading principles are these:— 
that doubt is always lawful but not always expedient; that human fallibility 
is only worth remembering for the sak= of discovering and correcting actual 
errors; and that beliefs may be unquestioned without being unquestionable. 
So far from using the notion that man is fallible as an excuse for despair, or 
for tendering the advice that nothing should ever be believed, we use it as a 
justification of the effort to improve ouz knowledge little by little for ever." 

Skepticism is properly a two-edged sword in the hands of the historian; 
and if one edge of the two is keener than the other, it should be turned against 
oneself. Every honest historian has, time and again, rejected the theory or 
“frame” with which he started his research, and has built another to suit the 
facts that he plows up. 

“Frame of reference” history”? is of course the only kind that historians are 
allowed to write under a dictatorship, bu: they are not allowed to construct the 
frame. George Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four gives us a glance into the future. 
In that totalitarian England of his imagination—so horribly like certain 
regimes of today that it makes one shudder—the government keeps a corps 
of writers constantly at work writing new histories to replace the old, at every 


13 My own review of this book is in Atlantic Monthly, CLXXXII (August, 1948), 91; see 
also Herbert Feis, The Road to Pearl Harbor: The Coming of the War between the Untted States 
and Japan (Princeton, 1950); Basil Rauch, Roosevelt: From Munich to Pearl Harbor (New 
York, 1950). 

14 Jean Christophe, VI (Dans la maison, 26th ed.), 236. 

15 The Use of Words in Reasoning (London, 1901), p. 233. 

16 Renier, p. 219, calls it “A Priorism,” and has a good succinct statement of its dangers. 
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new turn of its policy. National figures associated with liberalism or democracy 
are either smeared, or, like Trotsky under the present Red regime, ignored as 
though they had never been. 

Enough of what I do not believe. The positive task for the honest historian, 
I do believe, is to illuminate the past. He will inevitably try*to answer some of 
the questions that contemporary society asks of the past, such as the causes of 
and prevention of war, the working of democracy under different sets of 
conditions and by various peoples, and the part that personality, climate, and 
environment play in determining events. But these considerations should be 
secondary in the historian’s mind. After his main object of describing events 
“simply as they happened,” his principal task is to understand the motives and 
objects of individuals and groups, even those that he personally dislikes, and 
to point out mistakes as well as achievements by persons and movements, 
even by those that he loves. In a word, he must preserve balance. 

This principle of balance or proportion—what the French mean by 
mesure—is, I believe, the most valuable quality for a historian, after intel- 
lectual honesty. Mesure means, for instance, that you should not relate diplo- 
matic history in a vacuum, confining your narrative to the exchange of notes, 
but try to discover the forces of economics, public opinion, and the like behind 
the foreign offices. Mesure means that in describing the humanitarian move- 
ment in the United States a century ago, you must at least refer to similar 
movements in other countries, which influenced ours. Mesure means that you 
can no longer write political history without considering social forces, or social 
history without describing political acts and conditions that translate aspira- 
tions into deeds, or naval history without touching on concomitant efforts of 
the ground and air forces. Mesure means that you should not write the history 
of an industry from the management point of view without considering labor; 
or a history of a labor union without considering the capitalist side. There is no 
royal road for a young historian to acquire a sense of balance, although a 
becoming humility toward his fellow workers, and skepticism directed toward 
himself as toward them, will be of assistance. It may be that a sense of balance 
and proportion is innate rather than acquired; possibly it may be patiently 
inculcated by a teacher who has it. That I do not pretend to know. But I do 
predict that no unbalanced history can live long; that in due time it will be a 
mere curiosity like those nasty antipapist and anti-Protestant tracts of the 
seventeenth century, which serve only to illustrate the partisan passions of the 
times. 

Those partisan passions may not be ignored. Since the life of man, at least 
in his great moments, is emotional, prejudiced, and passionate, the historian 
should try to express some of the emotion, the prejudice, and the passion 
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in his prose; and he must, through his imagination, enter to some extent 
into those feelings in order to portray them with sympathetic warmth or 
appropriate indignation. He will have no difficulty in doing this if he 
approach his subject with verve and enthusiasm. Unless it be the dull pedantry 
of the average doctoral dissertation in history, there is no quality more 
repugnant to readers than a chilly impartiality.” Yet enthusiasm is no excuse 
for the historian going off balance. He sould remind the reader that outcomes 
were neither inevitable nor foreordained, but subject to a thousand changes 
and chances. And if he records the passions of past times, he must appease 
them as well by showing how the “pointers with pride” were too complacent, 
and the “viewers with alarm” were too nervous; how every winning cause 
had elements of evil, and every losing cause had some kernel of good. He 
should be wary of numbers and statistics and not fall into the common 
fallacy that “mostest” is more important than “fustest,” that the big battalions 
or the big production figures inevitably make the decisions. 

A historian owes respect to tradition and to folk memory; for “History 
is corrected and purified tradition, enlarged and analyzed memory.” Rosen- 
stock-Huessy, in an address beiore this Association in 1934 from which this 
dictum is quoted,”* warned our profession that we were losing our hold on the 
public through wanton and unnecessary flouting of tradition. He meant not 
only the “debunkers” but the historians who embraced dialectical materialism 
as an easy explanation of past reality—which saved them a great deal of 
painful thought. One result was the mass murder of historical characters, 
Personality ceased to be important if statesmen were puppets of economic and 
social forces; hence in many works written in the 1920’s and 1930's, there are 
no great men or leading characters, only automata whose speeches, ideas, 
or aspirations are mentioned merely to give the historian an opportunity to 
sneer or smear. Dialectical materialism will admit no highmindedness, no 
virtue, no nobility of character—unless on the part of a revolutionist. It made 
a great appeal to young scholars, as perhaps was natural during those two 
woeful decades, 1920-1940; yet none tie less unfortunate. For the “de- 
bunkers” and dialectical materialists, by robbing the people of their heroes, 
by insulting their folk-memory of great figures whom they admired, repelled 
men of good will from written history and turned other men, including many 
not of good will, to communism. 

Dialectical materialists who did not gc communist are now rather lonely. 
The age of “debunking” has passed; even Woodward, who coined the term, 

17 George M. Trevelyan, “Bias in History,” 4n Autobiography and Other Essays (London 


and New York, 1949), p. 78. 5 
18 “The Predicament of History,” Journal of Páiosophy, XXXII (Feb. 14, 1935), 3. 
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is dead; a new generation both here and in Europe is sounding and elucidating 
national and sectional traditions. But much harm was done, and little good. 
So, although it is less cogent today than fifteen years ago, I wish to repeat 
Rosenstock-Huessy’s warning—historians, deal gently with your people’s tradi- 
tions! If you feel the urge to pull something apart, try your hand on a myth 
rather than a tradition. Some historical myths, like the Magna Carta one, 
were very useful in their day. Others, like Jamestown log cabins, Marcus 
Whitman’s journey, or the exclusively Celtic composition of the Notre Dame 
football team, are harmless. But still others, like the Cavalier myth of Virginia, 
the forged letters of Washington and Franklin, the myth that the Pilgrim 
Fathers invented democracy and free enterprise, and the old “perfidious 
Albion” myth which still has currency, cater to regional hubris or racial 
prejudice, and need deflation. 

Too rigid specialization is almost as bad for a historian’s mind, and for 
his ultimate reputation, as too early an indulgence in broad generalization and 
synthesis. Everyone should, I believe, study something general or national in 
scope and something special or local; should do research on a remote period and 
on a contemporary period, and work on more than one type of history. The 
national field teaches you what to look for in local history; whilst intensive 
cultivation of grass-roots—or, as in my case, coral reefs and mudflats—teaches 
you things that you cannot see in the broad national view. Local history as a 
sideline also serves to integrate a historian with his community, to make him 
a valued and respected member of it, instead of “just another professor.” 

Contemporary history offers many pitfalls, and poses more and different 
problems than eras long past; as I know very well, after jumping from 1492 to 
1942. There is an advantage in writing about admirals like Columbus who 
cannot answer back! Yet, my recent venture into contemporary naval history 
has been rich in experience and has taught me much. For one thing, I no 
longer have the reverence for documents that I once had, or the distrust for 
oral sources that I was once taught. Military documents vary in value as their 
writers know the truth and try honestly to tell what really happened; one 
could not get along without them, but one must check them, not only against 
the enemy’s documents but by the oral testimony of participants, provided 
always it be fresh; for “the strongest memory is weaker than the palest ink.’” 

Participation in naval actions has taught me a greater tolerance of the 
mistakes of naval commanders than I could have entertained if I had fought 
the war in Washington. One has to experience the noise and confusion of battle 
to'appreciate how difficult it is for the responsible commander to estimate a 


19 Title of an article by Capt, Ralph C. Parker USN in U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 
LXXVI (January, 1950), 59. 
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fuid situation correctly, and to make the right decision under pressure. And, 
although Tolstoy exaggerated the role of chance and denied the role of 
intellect in warfare, both are present. A sailor’s opportunity for fame, or 
even for survival, often depends on a fortunate shot, or on a decision that was 
wrong in view of what he did know, yet right in view of the factors that he 
could not grasp. The planner of operations, in modern war, is just as important 
as the men who execute the plans; military planning calls for intellectual 
qualities of the highest order. 

Fashions in history are constantly changing. Back in the 1930’s few pub- 
lishers would take a source book on American history. Since 1945 a spate of 
“iberty documents” and the like are competing for adoptions, and for the 
tedium of required readers. There is now a seller’s market in early Americana— 
colonial history, folklore, early westerns, and the like—and I wish that more of 
our members would take advantage cf it instead of letting journalists and 
novelists rake in the cash. There is a decided change of attitude toward our 
past, a friendly, almost affectionate attitude, as contrasted with the cynical, 
almost hateful one of young intellectuals twenty-five years ago. At that time 
Kenneth Murdock and I were voices crying in the wilderness against the 
common notion of the grim Puritan painted by J. Truslow Adams and other 
popular historians of the day: the steeple-hatted, long-faced Puritan living 
in a log cabin and planning a witch-huat or a battue of Quakers as a holiday 
diversion. That picture has given way <o one of the jolly Puritan sitting in a 
little frame house furnished with early American furniture, silverware and 
pewter, one arm around a pretty Priscilla and the other reaching for a jug of 
hard cider. Twenty years ago it was difficult to get any hearing for our denial 
that English colonists in general and Puritans in particular were hostile to the 
arts; now we have to discourage students from comparing a tavern-sign 
portrait of George II to a Roraney, or going into ecstasies over the beautiful 
“functionalism” of a seventeenth century Connecticut hog-yoke. 

Fifty years ago, it was difficult to find any general history of the United 
States that did not present the Federalist-Whig-Republican point of view, or 
express a very dim view of all Democratic leaders except Cleveland. This 
fashion has completely changed; it would be equally difficult today to find a 
good general history of the United States that did not follow the Jefferson- 
Jackson-F. D. Roosevelt line. That, I confess, is my own approach. I was 
converted to it, forty years ago, by doing my first piece of intensive research 
on New England Federalism, and disccvering that the “wise and good and 
rich,” whom Fisher Ames thought should rule the nation, were stupid, 
narrow-minded, and local in their outlook compared with the Republicans. 

I still believe that the Jeffersonian “line” is the one that the main stream of , 
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United States “actuality” has followed, just as British “actuality” is best 
explained by historians who write in the Whig-Liberal-Labour tradition. But 
Ialso believe that there has been altogether too much of it, and that the present 
situation is unbalanced and unhealthy, tending to create a sort of neoliberal 
stereotype.” We need a United States history written from a sanely con- 
servative point of view, like Keith Feiling’s recent History of England. But 
we do not want nostalgic histories that merely invoke an impossible return 
to the policies and conditions of some past era. For, as every classicist knows, 
the Stoic doctrine of recurrence impelled the political scientists and statesmen 
of Rome “to seek solutions for the ever more complex problems of Roman 
civilization by abortive effort to rejuvenate the virtues, and to reenact the 
policies, of the past.” Frustration and failure will attend any American 
historian who tries to do that; but fame and success await one who will make 
a fresh distillation of our entire history, with the conservative tradition acting 
as the leaven. | 

Social history exhibits a similar uninventiveness, for it seems very difficult 
for social historians to describe anything but improvements, as they move on 
from decade to decade. But the main ill of American social historians is 
indigestion. You cannot include everything from wonder-working providences 
to badly working plumbing; better leave the one to Edward Johnson and the 
other to the Quennells. Social history puts a greater strain on literary expres- 
sion and on the sense of balance than any other kind. Hitherto the novelists 
have been very much better at writing it than the historians. We need to 
improve our human perception as well as our literary style if we expect 
to be the teachers of social history that, for instance, Marcel Proust was and 
Conrad Richter is. Historians notably lack the talent at description which 
novelists have developed to a high degree; Prescott had it, of course, and 
Parkman; but you can count on the fingers ofone hand the American historians 
now writing who can describe a scene, an event, or a natural setting in such a 
way that the reader can see it. (The reason is largely that the writer cannot 
see it himself; he sits in a library and writes instead of going about by whatever 
means of transportation is available, and finding out for himself what historic 
sites look like today.) Then, too, some social historians forget that history is a 
story that moves; they divorce their subject altogether from the main stream 
of political history, giving it no context and no time. In the Western countries, 
political and constitutional history must always be the skeleton on which any 
other kind of history is hung; and if you are concerned over the decay of 
liberty, you should be also concerned lest political and constitutional history 


20 Peter Viereck, “Babbitt Revisited,” Harvard Alumni Bulletin, June 24, 1950. 
21 Reinhold Niebuhr, Faith and History (New York, 1945), p. 21. 
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fall into desuetude. The American historian of architecture, education, labor, 
medicine, or any other social subject, should have a sense of chronology and 
not apply to 1850 the standards of 1950, or ignore the context and attendant 
circumstances of ideas, principles, and events that he may consider abominable. 

Although the present conception of history as the sum total of all aspects of 
human activity has vastly complicated aad increased the burdens of the general 
historian, he must accept the challenge. He should welcome, and must do his 
best to read and grasp, the flood of monographs that the presses are issuing on 
social-history subjects. He must do his best to apply to history the principles 
that the sociologists are painfully (and usually in horrible English) working 
out in human relations. He must admit that there is a vast amount to do in 
the social history of any Western country, with the whole of Asia opening up 
new fields to Western historians. 

Although the magnitude of work before you younger historians, and the 
conditions under which you may have to perform it, are appalling, you are 
nevertheless to be envied. For the world has revolved to one of those “seasons, 
in human affairs,” in the words of William Ellery Channing 120 years ago, 
“of inward and outward revolution, when new depths seem to be broken up 
in the soul, when new wants are unfolded in multitudes, and a new and unde- 
fined good is thirsted for.”"* Tae times are your challenge; what will be your 
response? The historical profession will have little use for timid pedants, whose 
ambition goes no farther than to get a firm footing on one of the lower steps 
of the academic escalator, proceeding painlessly from one professorial grade 
to another until overtaken by death and oblivion. It wants men and women of 
courage as well as of honesty and balance. A historical career can be a great 
adventure, and not in ideas alone; witness the lives of Bolton and Trevelyan, 
men who write history that sings to the heart while it informs the understand- 
ing. A historian’s life may be filled with conflict, not only the relatively 
clean fighting of armed forces but the dirty fighting of political campaigns 
and congressional investigations. We want niore bold and positive characters 
to enter the profession. 

Finally, a bit of advice nineteen centuries old, which St. Paul offered to all 
the faithful of Ephesus, but which seems particularly applicable to historians: 
“Henceforth walk not as other Gentiles walk, in the vanity of their mind, 
having the understanding darkened, being alienated from the life of God 
through the ignorance that is in them, because of the blindness of their heart.” 
Seek guidance from the Author of all lights, of all history, “and be renewed 
in the spirit of your mind.”” Or, as St. Thomas Aquinas put it, in his noble 


22 “Essay on the Union [1829],” in Works (188€ ed.), p. 641. 
23 Ephesians iv:17-18, 23. 
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prayer for a scholar, “Grant me sharpness in understanding, sagacity in 
interpretation, facility in learning, and abundant grace ia expression.” 

With honesty of purpose, balance, a respect for tradition, courage, and, 
above all, a philosophy of life, any young person who embraces the historical 
profession will find it rich in rewards and durable in satisfaction. 

Such is the substance of my faith; and if I were to sum up my credo in a 
single word, it would be that proud motto of Fustel de Coulanges, Quaero—I 
seek to learn. 


Harvard University 


Austria and the Problem ‘of Reform 
in the German Confederation, 1851-1863 


Enno E. KRAEHE 


IN the great struggle for Germany “hat emerged from the revolutions of 
1848, the central issue was the German Confederation or Deutscher Bund. 
All factions in Germany—to say nothing of all Europe—had a vital interest 
in the fate of this unloved institution. For the national-liberals the problem 
was to transform the Confederation into a liberal and democratic Bundesstaat. 
For Austria, the probiem was to strengthen the federal authority as a weapon 
against Prussia and as a sop to the national-liberal movement, and if possible 
to create a Mitteleuropa by extending the frontiers of the Confederation to 
embrace all the provinces of the Habsburg Empire. For Prussia, the other 
great power in Germany, the problem was, at the least, to safeguard her 
sovereignty by vetoing all plans designed to reinforce the Confederation, and, 
at the most, to reorganize Germany in < manner that would give her equality 
with Austria, if not hegemory in a Germany united by the exclusion of 
Austria. There remained the princes of the middle and small states that 
belonged to the Bund. They alone were satisfied with the status quo; yet even 
their satisfaction was tempered by the fear that so unpopular an institution 
could not long withstand the revisionist demands of Prussia or the national- 
liberal movement. It was not impossible that these foes of the Confederation 
would join forces, the one contributing an army, the other mass enthusiasm, 
to mediatize the middle states and drive Austria out of the Bund. It was 
this danger that joined Austria and the middle states in an effort to preserve 
the Confederation through timely reform. 

The more loudly the potential revolutionists clamored for a powerful 
national state and the more openly Prussia toyed with a kleindeutsch solution 
of the German problem, the more vigorously did the friends of the Confedera- 
tion strive to salvage its prestige. At first, the reform movement was led by 
Prince Schwarzenberg of Austria. Althcugh he had failed at the Dresden 
conference of 1851 to bring the eastern provinces of the Habsburgs into the 
Confederation and had had to be content with a restoration of the old Bund, ' 
he endeavored by other means to strengthen the federal authority. By insisting 
on the legality of majority decisions in broad areas of legislation and by en- 
deavoring to transfer to the Bund the prerogatives of the Prussian-dominated 
Zollverein, he hoped to keep both revclution and the Prussian state well 
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. in hand. After his death in 1852 the initiative in federal reform passed to the 
middle states. For the next nine years Count Beust of Saxony, Ludwig von 
der Pfordten of Bavaria, Hügel of Württemberg, and Baron von Dalwigk 
of Hesse-Darmstadt carried on the struggle to make the existing Confedera- 
tion the basis for a strong Germany. In addition to a broad program of general 
legislation as envisaged by Schwarzenberg, they made repeated efforts to 
establish a federal supreme court, a more powerful executive organ, and a 
German assembly of delegates from all the state diets to act as a lower house 
to the existing Federal Diet, the central organ of the Confederation. They 
also made frequent attempts to form a separate union of middle states, a 
“Third Germany,” which could act in German affairs on more nearly equal 
terms with Prussia and Austria? Although they enjoyed some success with 
legislative projects, their program as a whole made little headway, for most 
important business demanded unanimous consent of the states. To be sure, 
the initial steps in reform were often taken successfully, for preliminary 
questions, such as whether a measure was desirable and whether it should be 
studied by a technical commission, could be decided by simple majorities. 
But all too frequently, when it came to final action, the veto wielded by the 
Prussian envoy at Frankfort blocked the way.’ 

If Prussia was the major obstacle to constructive reform of the Bund, 
Austria was scarcely less a problem. In spite of her obvious interest in presiding 
over a more vigorous German government, Austria’s attitude after 1852 was, 
if not hostile, at best passive toward federal reform. The explanation of this 
drastic departure from the Mitteleuropa concept is somewhat involved but 
it is vital to an understanding of the problems confronting the Bund. Schwar- 
zenberg’s untimely death is part of the answer. Not only did the passing of 
Austria’s Realpolitiker deprive the empire of a skillful and resolute diplomat 
but it also left high policy in the hands of men representing contradictory 
traditions and views about the German problem. While Count Buol and 
Prokesch-Osten, as envoys to Frankfort, continued the Schwarzenberg pro- 
gram of expanding the competence of the Bund and fettering Prussia by 
majority resolutions, Rechberg, who returned to Frankfort in 1855 as Austrian 
representative, hoped to revive the Metternichean tradition of Austro- 


1 On the middle-state reform policies see O. Brandt, “Mittelstaatliche Politik am deutschen 
Bund nach der Revolution von 1848,” Zeitschrift für bayerische Landesgeschichte, II (1929); 
Martin Daerr, “Beust und der Bundesreformplan der deutschen Mittelstaaten im Jahre 1859,” 
Neues Archiv für sachsische Geschichte und Altertumskunde, LII (1931); Siegmund Meiboom, 
Studien zur deutschen Politik Bayerns in den Jahren 1851-59 (Munich, 1931); and Walter 
Fuchs, Die deutschen Mittelstaaten und die Bundesreform 1853-1860 (Berlin, 1934). 

2 The constitutional problems of the Bund are dealt with in detail in the author's doctoral 
dissertation, “A History of the German Confederation, 1850-1866” (on deposit in the library of 
the D of Minnesota, 1948). Cf. Heinrich von Srbik, Deutsche Einheit, YI (Munich, 
1942), 409. 
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Prussian co-operation in German affairs. Baron von Bruck, the Austrian 
finance minister, had still another pclicy. With his visionary gaze fastened 
first upon an economic Mitieleuropa, he considered the political rivalry of 
Germany’s two great powers a secondary issue. He endeavored to reach his 
goal not by using the Confederation to sabotage the Zollverein but by 
expanding the Austro-Zollverein trade treaty of 1853 so as to make Austria 
a member of the Zollverein itself? 

The “if-he-had-only-lived” argument is not, however, the whole story 
of Austria’s waning efforts toward reform after Schwarzenberg’s death. It was 
Schwarzenberg’s own creation, the unitary state in the Habsburg monarchy, 
that more than anything else tied the hands of Austria's federal envoys. 
Implemented as it was by the notorious “Bach system” of Germanization and 
bureaucratic rule, the unitary state was a government of centralism and 
absolutism; and both these ideas wer2 inimical to a firm German policy. 
Because of centralism, Austria’s administrators made virtually no distinction 
between German and non-German lands. A decree laid down in Vienna had 
equal force in all the Habsburg territories whether they were in the Confedera- 
tion or not.* Hence, even though the project of 1851 to include the whole 
empire in the Bund had failed, Austria had to act at Frankfort as if her total 
domain did belong there. She could support federal legislative projects, which 
encountered difficulty enough among the various German states of the Con- 
federation, only so long as they were in harmony with the interests of all her 
lands, non-German as well as German. Such a policy, though by no means 
impossible, was difficult to follow, for it always involved, as far as Austria 
was concerned, a decision either to disrupt the unity of her internal legislation 
or to step up the tempo of the “Germanizing”’ process so hated in the Slavic 
and Magyar areas of the empire. With disconcerting frequency the Austrian 
stand on particular legislative projects was either total disapproval or a half- 
hearted decision to adopt only those previsions which did not clash with her 
own laws. 

3 William O. Henderson, The Zoliverein (Cambridge, England, 1939), p. 203. 

4 The question of separate decrees for different parts of the empire was not so much one of 
constitutional law as of policy. A case in point is te extradition law passed by the Federal Diet 
in January, 1854. In April, 1854, this law was promulgated by the Austrian government for the 
provinces belonging to the Bund only. Yet, the viclence that this procedure did to the Einheits- 
staat was such that a year later the extradition law was extended to the rest of the empire by 
means of separate treaties with the states of the Confederation. Reichsgesetzhlatt für das Kaiser- 
thum Oesterretch, 1854, No. 76, and 1855, No. 124. In fact, so closely integrated were all the 
territories of the monarchy that it is possible to discuss the unitary state of 1851-1860 with 
scarcely a comment on the fact that some provinces also belonged to the Bund. This is the case 
for example in the monumental work of Joseph Redlich, Das ósterreichische Staats- und 
Reichsproblem (Leipzig, 1920-26), I, passim. 

5 The problem was understood most clearly by Bismarck and Rudolf von Biegeleben, chief of 
the German section of the Austrian foreign office. Cf. Bismarck to Manteuffel, Nov. 26, 1855, in 


Bismarck, Gesammelte Werke (Berlin, 1924—), II, No. 95; and a memorandum of Biegeleben 
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If centralism militated against general legislation in the Confederation, 
absolutism thwarted Austrian co-operation in institutional reform. Neither 
an assembly of delegates from the Landtage nor a fede-al court that would 
decide disputes between governments and their diets was compatible with 
the imperial structure. Austria had no organ to represent either the estates 
or the people at large. A federal court, if established in the Bund, would only 
have turned a spotlight on her own absolutism and perhaps have compelled 
her to resurrect some sort of representative assembly. Indeed, a court, in 
reviewing certain aspects of federal law, would have had often to deal with 
Article XIII of the Federal Act of 1815, which guaranteed an assembly of the 
estates for each member of the Confederation. Under these circumstances, the 
grumbling of the middle states at Austria’s defiance of federal law—grumbling 
that was heard often enough even without a court—would have grown and 
combined with internal discontent to produce such pressure that the govern- 
ment could not long have delayed the creation of an imperial diet. Bismarck’s 
understanding of this point enabled him to call Counz Buol’s bluff in 1857 
when the latter feigned interest in a court plan submitted by Count Beust.° 

The difficulties in an assembly of delegates from the Landtage as a lower 
house for the Federal Diet were even more obvious. If such an organ had been 
established, Austria could not have sent a single representative, and her voice 
in the Confederation would have been diminished by the extent to which the 
Federal Diet relinquished power to that assembly. To have permitted the 
formation of an assembly of delegates without her would have immeasurably 
strengthened Prussia, for the Hohenzollern state would then have enjoyed 
a preponderance of voting power unchecked by an Austrian counterweight. 
The only alternatives for Austria would have been to establish an imperial 
diet, which would have put an end to absolutism, or at least a diet for her 
German provinces, in which case the unitary state would have had to be 
abandoned.” 

Thus, the cost to the Austrian government of obstinately clinging to 
absolutism and the unitary state was not only the alienation of many of its 
own subjects but also the partial paralysis of the German Confederation, its 
main instrument of a successful German policy.* It was, in fact, a cost that 








I, No. 110. The problem is also discussed in Carl von Kaltenbcrn, Geschichte der deutschen 
Bundesverhiltnisse und Einheitsbestrebungen von 1806 bis 1856 (Berlin, 1857), Il, 398. 
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7 Cf, the report of the American consul general in Frankfort, Oct. ro, 1855, in Frankfort 
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could be borne onlv so long as the prestige of Olmiitz lingered in the air, 
so long as the international position of the monarchy remained firm, and the 
force of Russian arms could be counted on, as in 1849, to uphold the old order. 

These props of centralized absolutism, far from remaining firm, steadily 
deteriorated. In 1854-56, the Crimean War gained Austria the undying hatred 
of Russia without building up good will among the Western powers. In 1858, 
one of Bruck's greatest efforts to secure Austrian membership in the Zollverein 
failed; and in the same year, the “new era” in Prussia began to swing popular 
support to the Hohenzollern cause. In 1859, the military disasters of Magenta 
and Solferino and the loss of Lombardy provoked new demands for reforming 
the Confederation and augmented the danger that kleindeutsch liberalism 
would ally with the Prussian state to drive Austria out of the Bund. 

In the face of these dangers, Austria’s friends demanded an end to the 
faintness of Habsburg policies in German affairs. The grossdeuzsch party still 
looked to her, as the main bulwark against Prussian domination, to preserve 
German unity against those who sought to bifurcate the national group. 
Publicists and agitators supported the efforts of the middle states to enlist 
Austrian support in the manifold schemes for revitalizing the Bund. Konstantin 
Franz, decrying the efforts to expel Austria from the Bund at a time when all 
German strength was needed against Napoleon III, urged the men in Vienna 
to take the initiative in reform. Julius Froebel, erstwhile Forty-eighter and 
recently returned from a long exile in America, urged that reform of the 
Confederation coincide with a vigorous propaganda campaign in England to 
shore up the Habsburgs’ international position.” And in the columns of the 
Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, Albert Schäffle and Baron von Cotta spread 
the gospel that Austria, as president of the Confederation, would take the 
initiative in an enlarged program of general legislation.” In Vienna too there 
were voices crying for reform. Anton von Schmerling saw that liberalizing 
the monarchy was necessary to counteract the “new era” in Prussia and win 
friends for Austria in liberal Germany; and in the foreign office, Rudolf 
von Biegeleben, chief of the section of German affairs, patiently explained, 
as he had ever since 1850, that administratively the Habsburg German 
provinces must be separated from the eastern half of the monarchy so that 
they could participate more intimately in the affairs of the Bund.” 

Yet, even these appeals might have gone unheeded had it not been that 

2 Report of Austria’s federal envoy, Baron von Kübeck, July 6, 1860, Srbik, Quellen, I, 
10 Rechberg to Cotta, Sept. 29, 1855, 2£id., 1, Nos. 19 and 21. On Schäffle see his auto- 
biography, Aus meinem Leben (Berlin, 1905). For a general picture of the political tracts of the 
times, Hans Rosenberg, Die nationalpolitische Publizistik Deutschlands vom Eintritt der neuen 
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mounting discontent within the empire finally forced the abandonment of 
centralized absolutism. Foes of the Bach system, which placed most political 
power in the hands of the imperial bureaucracy, became more and more active. 
The landed aristocracy wanted local self-government returned to the prov- 
inces; the middle class thirsted for a liberal constitution; and the Hungarians, 
most restive of all, demanded autonomy within the empire and restoration 
of the constitution of 1848. Consequently, with the bureaucracy completely 
discredited as a result of the war in Italy, internal reorganization of the mon- 
archy could no longer be delayed. In March, 1860, the council of ministers 
was broadened to become an “assembly of notables.” A few months later, 
the October Diploma not only restored the Landtage of the historic provinces 
and endowed them with many autonomous powers but also created an imperial 
diet, consisting of representatives from the provincial assemblies. In 1861, 
another edict, the February Patent, extended representation in the Landtage 
to the villages, towns, and bourgeois chambers of commerce.” 

The fact that the Diploma and Patent were advanced primarily as solu- 
tions to the internal problems of the monarchy should not obscure their 
equally vital importance for Germany. The creation of representative insti- 
tutions raised Austria’s prestige in Germany at the very time that the Prussian 
ministry was alienating much liberal sympathy by its high-handed treatment 
of the Prussian diet over the army reform bill. But even more significantly, 
the new imperial structure expedited Austrian participation in federal legisla- 
tion and made it possible for Vienna to support institutional reforms calling 
for a federal court or an assembly of delegates. Not only did the monarchy 
now possess an imperial diet or Reichsrat, which fulfilled the provisions of 
Article XII of the Federal Act and which might send delegates to a representa- 
tive assembly in Frankfort, but the Reichsrat itself was so constituted that in 
the legislative field the interests of the western (primarily German) and eastern 
(primarily Magyar) areas of the empire could, in large measure, be dealt with 
separately. The distinction between the Gesamtreichsrat, which represented 
the entire empire, and the engerer Reichsrat, which was competent to approve 
legislation only for the territories west of the Leitha River, greatly relaxed 
the rigid centralism that had for so long prevented full co-operation between 
the Austrian Germans and other members of the Confederation. The first 
fruit of this increased grossdeutsch solidarity was plucked in October, 1862, 
when the engerer Reichsrat ratified, for the western half of the monarchy only, 
the monumental German commercial code, which had been sponsored and 
adopted by the Diet of the Confederation.” 


12 Redlich, I, 572 ff. and 769 ff.; and Heinrich Friedjung, Der Kampf um die Vorherrschaft 
in Deutschland, 1859-1866 (Stuttgart, 1897), I, chap. 2. 
13 To be sure, imperial reorganization, motivated as it was more by internal considerations 
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Meanwhile, it was growing more and more apparent that the imperial 
reforms had not come any too soon. Al! Germany was in ferment, seeking a 
solution to the problems of the day; and evéry sign seemed to point toward 
Prussian domination of the Fatherland. The Nationalverein, founded in 1859 
to advance the cause of Prussian leadership, was swelling its ranks with new 
recruits, and the Prussian government itself was speaking the language of 
Kleindeutschtum. Count von Usedom, the Prussian envoy to the Federal Diet, 
was demanding military reforms that would give Prussia complete control of 
federal troops north of the Main River. In April, 1861, Prussia launched a 
campaign to strengthen her grip on the Zollverein and, by a policy of low 
tariffs, forever put an end to the efforts of protectionist Austria to join that 
organization." In the summer of 1861, a Cetermined foe of Austria, Count von 
Bernstorff, succeeded the vacillating von Schleinitz in the foreign office at 
Berlin. In August, Usedom denounced federal efforts to create a civil and 
criminal code for Germany, contendirg that federal legislation in the Bund 
encroached upon the rights cf the state diets and insisting upon unanimous 
consent, not only on final action but on preliminary questions as well. 
In November, a federal refcrm project emanating from Baden came out 
openly for Prussian leadership in Germany. And in December, Bernstorff, in a 
note to Count Beust of Saxony, revived the dreaded Prussian Union of 1849 
as a basis for federal reform. A counterattack by Austria and the middle states 
could be delayed no more. 





than by concern for the German problem, did not go as far as it might have in unbinding the 
hands of Austria’s envoy in the Federal Diet at Frankfort. Actually, the broad federalism provided 
for in the October Diploma was considerably watered down by the centralizing proclivities of 
Schmerling which found expression in the February Patent, The result was that there were still 
many measures that coulc be enacted only for the whole empire. Moreover, the engerer 
Reichsrat, though excluding most non-Germans in the monarchy, still harbored the representa- 
tives of Venetia, Trieste, Bohemia, and Moravia, and thus did not set the Germans entirely 
apart. For these reasons Srbik, Deutsche Einheíz, UI, 414 and 421, takes a dim view of the 
ameliorative effects of imperial reform on Austria’s German policy. These objections seem over- 
drawn. The engerer Reichsrat, if not purely Germar in composition, at least had a large German 
majority. Moreover, the non-German minority did not include Magyars and was thereby sepa- 
rated from the only group that could put up serious resistance to the Germanizing process. 
Finally, despite the considerable powers vested in the Gesamtreichsrat, the organ of centralism, 
the engerer Reichsrat was by no means impotent. The commercial code, is a good indication of 
what could be done in the way of gesamtdeutsch legislation under the new arrangements, The 
issue of the commercial code in Austria may be traced in the Stenographische Protokolle des 
Hauses der Abgeordneten des Reichsrates (Vienne, 1861 ff.). 

14 On the question of military refcrm in the Ewr:d see Theodor Griewank and Fritz Hellwag, 
Württemberg und die deutsche Politik in den Jakrea 1859-1866 (Stuttgart, 1934), pp. 73-1243 
and P. Bailleu, “Der Prinzregent und die Reform der deutschen Kriegsverfassung,” Historische 
Zeitschrift, LXXVIII (1897), 385 ff. 

15 Prussian plans were based on a prcjected free-trade treaty with France, which was vio- 
lently opposed by the middle states. Prussia hoped tkat by threatening to dissolve the Zollverein, 
she could force the middle states not only to ratify the lower duties but also to surrender their 
liberum veto, which checked Prussia in the Zollserzin as the Prussian veto checked Austria in 
the Bund. Cf. Henderson, pp. 273-&5. 

16 Protokolle der deutschen Bundesversammlung, Aug. 12, 1861, No. 248, pp. 666 £, 
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When Rechberg, the Austrian foreign minister, and Rudolph von Biegele- 
ben, the expert on German affairs, finally threw their weight actively into the 
grossdeutsch reform movement, they had at their disposal a plan drafted by 
Baron von Dalwigk, minister-president of Hesse-Darmstadt.” In criticizing 
a complex proposal submitted by Beust in the fall of 1861, Dalwigk had evolved 
a much simpler approach, one that limited reform efforts to a federal court, a 
presidency alternating between Austria and Prussia, an assembly of delegates 
from the Landtage, the advancement of general legislation, and an executive 
committee based on the idea of trialism. Of these, the most important was the 
assembly of delegates. Dalwigk saw a way to establish it not only on the 
basis of the existing constitution but by majority decision as well. He pointed 
out that in the past such an assembly had fa‘led to materialize because it had 
been regarded as either an organic institution or a general welfare measure, 
both of which required unanimity. He proposed, therefore, to establish it as a 
means to a general welfare ordinance, in which case its creation would be 
merely a preliminary question amenable to a majority vote. In the same way 
that technical commissions had often been established to assist with general 
legislation, an assembly of delegates could be convoked ad hoc for the specific 
purpose of reviewing some general welfare measure; and once the body was 
established Dalwigk hoped that the weight of public opinion could be enlisted 
to force its continuation as an organic institution. In short, the temporary 
summoning of an assembly of delegates would serve as a wedge to compel 
Prussia to accept that body as a permanent lower house for the Bund. 

The Dalwigk plan seemed to provide a sound basis for a federalistic solu- 
tion of the Austro-German problem, as opposed to the drastic settlement by 
dualism that both Prussia and Hungary were seeking, the one in Germany, 
the other in the Habsburg monarchy. For one thing, it struck at the heart of 
the Confederation’s difficulties, the Prussian veto, without destroying the 
federal constitution. For another, it gave promise of liberal reforms without 
resorting to a national German parliament elected directly by the people. 
A parliament would have been more democratic and therefore more acceptable 
to most liberals, but it would also have meant an advanced form of centralism 
-in Germany, which would further have complicated relations with Austria. 
An assembly of delegates, on the other hand, would be composed of men still 
representing organs of individual states, whose identity—in appearance at 
least—would thus be preserved. From the Austrian point of view, moreover, 
an assembly of delegates would be the natural complement of the imperial 

17 Text of the Dalwigk memorial (dated Nov. 1€, 1861) in Wilhelm Schiissler, ed., Die 
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Reichsrat, which was itself an assembly composed of deputies representing the 
provincial diets of the Austrian crown lands. The Dalwigk plan, in effect, gave 
the men in Vienna the opportunity to do in Germany what the Diploma and 
Patent had done in the empire. 

Rechberg and Biegeleber. wholeheartedly endorsed all parts of Dalwigk’s 
plan except the alternating presidency (which they were willing to concede 
only in return for a federal military guarantee of the Habsburg non- 
German lands) and proceeded to organize a solid front against Prussia." In 
January, 1862, they dispatched Count Blome on a special mission to middle- 
state capitals to round up support for an Austro-middle-state alliance. They 
proposed that the governments should pledge themselves against a kleindeutsch 
reform plan; that they should allow Prussia to make the first move, after 
which they would counterattack with the Dalwigk plan; and that in case the 
Confederation collapsed, they should jo:n a new federation to be formed 
without Prussia. Although Bavaria demanded that the narrower federation 
be reserved as a last resort and Saxony insisted that the coalition should not 
wait for Prussia to act first, the Austrian diplomats were able, by making the 
necessary modifications, to secure agreement. By the beginning of February, 
a pact known thereafter as the secret protocol was concluded.” At the same 
time, the Austrians were able to line up their middle-state colleagues for a 
vigorous protest against the Bernstorff note of the preceding December. 
In identical notes of February 2, Austria, Bavaria, Württemberg, Saxony, 
Hanover, Hesse-Darmstadt, and Nassau denounced the Prussian assault on 
the sovereign rights of the princes and called for a conference to work out 
plans for an assembly of delegates and a new central executive authority for 
the Confederation.” 

The coalition then proceeded to work out a detailed strategy for executing 
the Dalwigk plan. In a circular dispatch of March 17, Rechberg, on the advice 
of Dalwigk, emphasized the importance of beginning with the assembly of ~ 
delegates.” That body possibly could be created by a majority decision within 
the framework of the existing constitution, and, once established, it would 
furnish additional arguments for proceeding to the other projected institutions. 
Asa curb on the power of the princes in the Federal Diet, the assembly would 
have to be kept in line by a strong executive committee representing the 
governments, while as a complicating faczor in the relationship between the 


18 Rechberg to Lutzow, Dec. 7, 1361, Srbik, Orellen, II, No. 545. 

19 Rechberg to Blome, fan. 3, 1852, ibid., No. 562. 

20 Fritz Greve, Die Politik der deutschen Miticlstaaten und die Österreichischen Bundes- 
reformbestrebungen bis zum Frankfurter Fiirstentag 1861 bis 1863 (Rostock, 1938), pp. 36-44. 

21 Text of notes in H. Schulthess, Europäischer Geschichtskalender (Nordlingen, 1862), 
pp. 14 ff. 
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Landtage and the Federal Diet, it would have to be accompanied by a federal 
court to make the revamped Bund function smoothly. There was still another 
reason for beginning with the assembly of delegates: the Federal Diet had 
already set the stage for such an institution by renewing its efforts to advance 
the civil and criminal code—the very measure which Usedom in the preceding 
August had denounced as a violation of the rights of the Landtage. As recently 
as February 6, in fact, that Diet had voted to establish the technical com- 
missions for drafting codes of civil procedure and law of obligations.” It was 
only a question of moving that the state diets send deputies to an assembly 
formed for the specific purpose of assisting the Federal Diet in an examination 
of the commissions’ reports. Later, of course, the assembly must be continued 
as an organic institution, but its creation could be regarded as a preliminary 
question associated’ with a general welfare ordinance and thus amenable to a 
majority decision. This strategy would also refute the Prussian charge that 
federal action on a civil and criminal code proceeded in defiance of the state 
diets. 

The Austrian dispatch also contained ar invitation to a meeting of am- 
bassadors in Vienna to prepare for common zction in the Diet. Yet it was not 
until July that the conference began. After all, one might well proceed with 
caution in a scheme that openly defied Prussia’s stand on general legislation 
and majority decisions. Especially reluctant to risk antagonizing the men in 
Berlin were the states closest to Prussian guns. Mecklenburg-Schwerin, for 
instance, which had often participated in reform enterprises, decided not to 
join in another demonstration against Prussia.* Hanover, though finally 
agreeing to attend the conference, did so only after Prussia, in May, pointed 
up her scorn for the Bund by intervening unilaterally in the constitutional 
conflict in Hesse-Cassel. Nevertheless, goaded by Prussian action and by 
swelling popular kleindeutsch agitation reminiscent of 1848, the reformers 
gathered in Vienna on July 7.% 

Despite the long delay in bringing the ambassadors together, the con- 
ference, working quickly and efficiently, showed that enthusiasm for reform 
had not abated. On the basis of a plan submitted by the conference chairman, 
Biegeleben, the ambassadors agreed that in addition to the provision for an 
assembly of delegates, one for a federal court, far more liberal than any yet 
proposed, would also be presented at an early session of the Diet—the latter 
project with the understanding that if it did not receive unanimous approval, 
the majority states would adopt it among themselves. Thus, the reform 


23 Prot. B. V., Feb. 6, 1862, No. 58. 
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offensive was to be led by the two enterprises that did not necessarily depend 
for success on Prussian support. At the same session, in order not to disappoint 
the public, the coalition states were to declare their intention of eventually 
converting the ad hoc assembly into an organic institution. Once the two bills 
had been referred to the supreme court committee of the Diet, on which the 
coalition states had a large majority, two more conferences were to be held in 
Vienna, one to agree on instructions for the committee members, the other 
to work out plans for establishing the executive committee and making the 
assembly of delegates permanent. The ambassadors also hoped that the addi- 
tional conferences would compel Prussia to choose between attending them 
and publicly obstructing reform.” 

The complete accord manifested at the Vienna conference led Biegeleben : 
to expect ratification by the governments in time to introduce the initial 
reform motions on July 31. This hope rapidly faded. The ambassadors at 
Vienna had not been plenipotentiaries, and, even as they talked, other 
problems arose to perplex their governments. The question of military reform, 
based on the idea of forming a separate middle-state army, caused angry 
recriminations among Hanover, Bavaria, and Saxony. The issue of the Zoll- 
verein had developed to a point where the middle states would have to choose 
once and for all between Prussia and Austria—between the Zollverein and the 
Bund. Days of wavering followed, but finally, on August 8, Bavaria denounced 
a low-tariff treaty that Prussia had just signed with France and announced 
acceptance of the Biegeleben program as outlined at the Vienna conference. 
Shortly afterwards, Wiirttemberg, Hesse-Darmstadt, and Hanover also cast 
their lot with Austria.” 

The belated Bavarian approval came none too soon if the assembly of 
delegates was to be realized. The Diet’s annual recess was near; and since at 
least part of the motive for the reform program was to impress the restless 
public, the initial actions had to be taken before the adjournment, lest the old 
charge of procrastination prejudice the enterprise before it began. On August 
10, therefore, the ambassadors hastily convened in Vienna to prepare for the 
coming operations. Numerous disputes took place even then. Saxony and 
Hesse-Darmstadt, fearing that the concessions to public clamor would be too 
slight, pleaded that the assembly of delegates should have power over the 
federal purse; Hanover insisted that the assembly be little more than a show 
piece; Wiirttemberg felt that the initial motion should contain a detailed. 
description of the assembly; and Austria saw in all precise commitments only 
a source of more time-consuming disputes and wanted to reserve the details 


26 Protocol of the conference, in Srbik, Quellen, II, No. 820. 
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for the committee report. Worst of all, Hesse-Cassel, still intimidated by 
Prussian intervention in her affairs the preceding May, made Prussian accept- 
ance of the whole enterprise the condition of her approval—even though 
the anti-Prussian edge of the reform plans had been dulled by repeated 
invitations for Prussia to participate. In the end, Lowever, the Biegeleben 
program came through unscathed, and the day for introducing the bills was 
set for August 14. 

In other years, the final session of the Diet before the annual recess, 
especially if it came in the sweltering month of August, would have found 
many of the federal envoys already off to the nearby spas. On August 14, 
1862, every chair in the assembly room was occupizd, for the most radical 
proposals since the restoration of 1851 were about to descend upon the Frank- 
fort Bundespalais. The center of attraction was Usedom of Prussia. No one 
knew how he would vote. Ordinarily, a negative reply was to be expected; 
but in view of the tense struggle then raging in Berlin over the army reform 
bill, a struggle which had already alienated large numbers of Prussia’s following 
in liberal Germany, there was some doubt that the men in Berlin would further 
disappoint popular aspirations by stalling wholesome efforts to liberalize and 
unify Germany’s central authority. 

. The bill calling upon the supreme court committee to examine Austria’s 
draft of a federal tribunal passed unanimously. But when the assembly of 
delegates came up for discussion, Usedom surprised even the least hopeful 
with the vehemence of his denunciation. Not content with reaffirming his 
position of the previous year that “federal decrees over all subjects not strictly 
within the boundaries of expressly stated federal aims can be passed only by 
unanimous vote,” he seemed bent on destroying the Confederation altogether. 
If it was reform that was desired, he shouted, the great national movement 
could be satisfied only by a strong Germany with a unified executive power as 
well as a national parliament!” No wonder the envoys of the reforming states 
realized that they had a grim fight on their hands. Having acceded to Prussian 
demands of the year before to protect the interests of he state diets, they now 
found those demands increased to include a genuine national parliament. It 
was not impossible that their efforts to forestall an alliance between Prussia 
and the Nazionalverein would in reality produce that alliance. 

Whatever the ultimate fate of the Bund, only von Scherff of the Nether- 
lands and the envoy of Denmark were willing to jcin Usedom in an effort 
to kill the proposal on the spot. The rest of the Diet, whether opposed to the 
project or not, saw no reason to deny it a hearing in committee, especially 
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since openly to oppose this effort toward some sort of popular representation 
would have given more hostages than ever to the forces of revolution. The 
motion was therefore sent to the supreme court committee, and the Diet ad- 
journed, having taken at least the first steps toward reform.” 

Further progress was not so easy. The committee system of the Diet was 
a real bottleneck in the Bund; summertime inertia in Frankfort was hard to 
overcome; and questions of strategy divided the coalition. Rechberg desired 
a comprehensive committee report describing in detail the assembly’s compo- 
sition, powers, and method of convocaticn. Beust, Pfordten, and Dalwigk, 
on the other hand, insisted on a mere statement of committee approval of the 
bill, warning that asking too much at one time would jeopardize the entire 
project. To heighten the confusion, the Austrian envoy, Baron von Kübeck, 
opposed Rechberg, while Pfordten, on receiving his instructions from Munich, 
found that King Max favored Rechberg’s policy. In the course of September, _ 
most of the envoys, for lack of instructions from their governments, deserted 
to the spas.” 

It was not until October 25 that the federal court committee held its first 
meeting, and even then the agenda was limited to the most general questions 
of form. As long as the coalition states were still at odds, even though on 
minor points, Kiibeck, who was generally recognized as the leader of the group, 
did not want to give Usedom a chance to exploit their differences or publicize 
the coalition’s detailed plans. Premature disclosure of the powers intended for 
the assembly of delegates would kave been dangerous: plans for a relatively 
powerful assembly would make approval ty the Diet, even by majority vote, 
very doubtful, while proposals for a virtually impotent one would exasperate 
German liberals. It was especially important to cenceal decisions on this point 
until October 28, when a meeting was scheduled of the Reformverein, a society 
of grossdeutsch liberals which Austria had helped form to rally public opinion 
around her reform plans. From its resolutions one could best tell what con- 
cessions must be made to public opinion.” As it happened, the Reformverein 
acted favorably indeed: on October 29, it rejected a motion calling for a 
national parliament and instead conferred a resounding majority on a resolu- 
tion of Albert Schäffle that an assembly of delegates would suffice, provided 
it met permanently.” Encouraged by this vote of confidence, the coalition 
states quickly ironed out their differences, and eventually Rechberg and King 
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Max agreed to put the prelim-nary question—whether there should be an 
assembly of delegates at all—before the Diet first and to leave the details for 
later action. : 

It was now Usedom's turn to delay the proceedings. When, by the first 
of December, Pfordten had completed the committee’s majority report and 
Robert von Mohl of Baden was ready with a dissenting opinion, Usedom did 
all in his power to keep the results of committee action out of the Diet. Displays 
of temper, innumerable requests for instructions from Berlin, and demands 
for more time to smooth out rough spots in his own minority report drew the 
proceedings out until it appeared that Christmas would come before the issue 
again reached the Diet.** 

The real force behind the P-ussian campaign of attrition came, of course, 
from Berlin. In September, Bismarck had been recalled from Paris to become 
minister-president, and, though there was no love lost between him and Use- 
dom, they both had at least one conviction in common: Prussia must not be 
“majoritized” in the Confederation. Although Bismarck had in the past 
hesitated to risk Prussia’s reputation among German liberals by openly block- 
ing popular federal measures, the situation was now such that he had little 
to lose by opposing the assembly of delegates. His flouting of the Prussian 
diet on the question of army reform had already made him the béte noire 
of Germany, and his reputation with the liberals could hardly suffer more 
through obstructionism in the Federal Diet. His denunciation of the assembly 
of delegates was therefore most emphatic. It did aot depend on specious, 
legalistic objections such as Usédom was concocting for his minority report; 
it was an unmistakable threat that if the motion pending in the Diet passed 
by a majority decision, Prussia would secede from the Confederation. In 
conversations with Count Karolyi, Austria’s ambassador in Berlin, the resolute 
minister-president warned Austria against encroaching on the Prussian sphere 
of influence, and pointing out that Hesse-Cassel and Hanover would be easy 
prey for Prussian troops, he left no doubt that he would back up Prussia’s 
secession with blood and iron.** 

Despite the impression Bismarck made on some of the coalition states, 
Austria was resolved to fight the issue through. No persuasion of the Prussian 
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statesman could alter her position. To Bismarck’s advice that the empire 
should shift its center of gravity to Hungary, Rechberg reiterated the inten- 
tion of preserving Austria’s historic rights in Germany. To a suggestion 
that Austria might save the situation by quietly putting the reform project 
to rest, he was likewise adamant, refusing to admit that the existing Confedera- 
tion was incapable of self-improvement.” Kübeck at Frankfort was also firm. 
He lost all patience with the obstreperous Usedom and asked for permission 
to ignore the Prussian tactics and deliver the committee report at once. 
He believed that even if Bismarck then carried out his threat of secession, 
“an occasion like the present one is in any case much more favorable for us 
than many another, and therefore one might straightaway let the matter 
rest in Berlin.” There was no doubt that a real crisis had developed in 
Germany; the events of 1866 might well have occurred in 1862. 

Armed with Rechberg's approval, Kübeck invoked his rights as president 
of the Federal Diet to put the committee report on the agenda, and on De- 
cember 18, the long-awaited verdict was presented. As Referent of the com- 
mittee, Pfordten proceeded to read the mejority view.” It reiterated the con- 
tention that the issue of creating an assembly of delegates was a preliminary 
question involved in acting upon a general welfare measure, the civil and 
criminal code. The issue was therefore emenable to majority decision, for 
such was the inference that could be derived from Articles XIV and LXIV 
of the Vienna Final Act and also from past practice, in which even Bismarck 
had acknowledged the validity of majority decisions for preliminary ques- 
tions. In addition, the report contended that even if unanimity were necessary, 
a majority of states could still set up the assembly of delegates among them- 
selves. Finally, it advanced the motion that such an assembly be established 
and that the supreme court committee be instructed to work out the details 
of the project. Voting on the motion was scheduled for January 22, 1863. 

Against this plausible, if somewhat strained, interpretation of the federal 
constitution, Mohl and Usedom thundered objections. Voicing the sentiments 
of Franz Roggenbach, his superior in Baden and a violent Kleindeutscher, Mohl 
insisted that whether or not the plan for an assembly of delegates was a 
genuine preliminary question, it still related to an organic institution and 
therefore demanded unanimity. He also repudiated the notion that majority 
states could adopt among themselves measures which failed to secure unanim- 
ity. Such actions would discriminate against the minority and prejudice a 
true “voluntary agreement,” which the constitution mentioned in cases of 
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this kind. Usedom, for his part, condemned majority decisions of any sort, 
whether for organic institutions or general welfare legislation, whether for 
final action or preliminary questions. He charged that if the assembly of 
delegates could be achieved through the devious approach plotted by the 
majority, “the Confederation would become . . . something else than it had 
formerly been”; and its competence could be extended “to all areas of legisla- 
tion and administration.”*” And Usedom was right. If the reform plan suc- 
ceeded, a German national state might well be in the offing—on a grossdeutsch 
basis. The Prussians could no longer, as in Bismarck’s days at Frankfort, rely 
on an Austrian Einhetisstaat to stand in the way. 

Now that the committee had acted, it was up to the Federal Diet itself 
to pass judgment when it should meet on January 22. A clear majority for the 
bill was far from certain. When Bismarck, unsuccessful in his efforts to alter 
Rechberg's course, turned his ominous threats of secession and war to the 
ears of other German ministers, his words had sobering effects.* Few of the 
German governments applauded the assembly of delegates as such. They 
regarded it at best as a concession that was necessary to save the Bund. When 
it appeared that the reform program might drive Prussia out of the Bund 
and thereby contribute not to the Confederation's preservation but to its 
destruction, they could not but reconsider. Mecklenburg, which had always 
been loyal to the Bund, swung gradually into the Prussian camp. Denmark 
and the Netherlands were almost certainly on Prussia’s side. Even among the 
coalition states all was not well. Hesse-Cassel could not be counted upon. 
In Bavaria, the minister-president von Schrenk, never sure that the reform 
project was a wise one, favored a quiet burial for the committee motion. 
From Hanover Prime Minister Platen advised that only a unanimous decision 
should be valid, while from Stuttgart, Húgel urged that the assembly should 
stand or fall immediately as an organic institution and thereby avoid the 
constitutional issue. This would enable the coalition states to please their sub- 
jects with afirmative votes without offending Prussia by a majority decision. 
It would take stronger stuff than this to save the Bund.” 

Despite wavering of the coalition, Rechberg, prompted at every step by 
Biegeleben, resolved to go on. Though a pupil of Metternich and an erstwhile 
believer in a rapprochement with Prussia—a policy he was later to return to in 
the Schleswig-Holstein question—he approached the assembly of delegates 
wearing the mantel of Schwarzenberg. He instructed Kübeck to reject out- 
right a proposal of Sydow, the new Prussian envoy, to abandon the project 

40 Ibid, 


41 Greve, p. 69. 
42 Cf, ibid., pp. 70-73. 
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and assured the middle states that Austria would back to the hilt all govern- 
ments that opposed Prussia. Firmness in Vienna did much to restore confi- 
dence in other capitals. In the tense days preceding the vote in the Diet, 
Rechberg could count definitely on Saxony, Württemberg, and Hesse-Darm- 
stadt. Meanwhile, Pfordten’s efforts had succeeded in stiffening King Max 
against Schrenk’s misgivings, while Austria’s assurances of military protection 
brought Hanover back into line. With the coalition intact, except for Hesse- 
Cassel, the committee motion was assured of six affirmative votes. Prussia, 
for her part, had seven. She could ccunt on Baden, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
the Thuringian states, and the vote of the fifteenth curia“ shared by Olden- 
burg, Anhalt, and Schwarzburg. By January 16, after assurances of Bülow, 
the envoy from Mecklenburg, that his government would vote Yes had 
proved false, Prussia was sure of this state too.** i 

Everything therefore depended on the attitude of four uncertain votes, 
most of which consisted of minor states. Hesse-Cassel, having deserted the 
coalition, was still a doubtful factor. The Bruaswick-Nassau curia would have 
been definitely on Austrias side but for the misfortune that Nassau, a staunch 
defender of the reform project, did not at that time lead the vote for the curia, 
and repeated efforts by the duke of Nassau to bargain with Brunswick for 
permission to take over the vote on this occasion had not, by the eve of the 
voting, produced any definite results. To complicate the picture still more, 
the last two curiae were almost evenly divided among themselves. In the 
sixteenth curia, Reuss (younger line) and Waldeck were definitely for Prussia, 
while Lichtenstein, Reuss (elder line) and Homburg supported Austria. In this 
situation, Lippe and Schaumburg-Lippe, who seldom had any authority in 
federal affairs, might well decide the most important issue the Diet had faced 
since its restoration. No wonder Rechberg made very special appeals to bring 
them into the Austrian fold! A similar situation prevailed in the curia of the 
free cities. Lúbeck and Bremen as usual would probably vote with Prussia, 
while Frankfort was inclined toward Austria. Hamburg was uncertain, and so 
she too received special exhortations from Vienna. 

In this way was the stage set for the session of January 22, 1863. Seldom, 


43 Report of Kübeck, Dec. 30, 1862, Srbik, Quellen, II, No. 984; and circular dispatch to 
Austrian embassies, Dec. 21, 1862, ikid., No. 966. 

1% In considering business amenable to majority decisions, the Diet met in engerer Rat, in 
which there was a total of seventeen votes. This meant that the smaller states were grouped 
together in curiae, each curiz being represented by one envoy and casting a single vote. In the 
curize containing an odd number of states, the curial vote was usually decided by the majority. 
In the Brunswick-Nassau cu-ia, it was customary for the two states to alternate each year in 
appcinting their joint envoy, and his state hed the final word in deciding the curial vote. In the 
curia of the free cities of Hamburg, Frankfort, Lübeck, and Bremen, the decision was made by 
majority vote, but, in case oí a tie, the city which had appointed the envoy decided the issue. 

45 This and the following in Kiibeck’s reports of Dec. 20, 28, and 31, 1862, Srbik, Quellen, 
II, Nos. 960, 983, 987, and 1042. Also circular dispatch, Jan. 3, 1863, ibid., I, No, 1001. 
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if ever, had so many momentous issues hinged on the outcome of a single roll 
call in the Federal Diet. First, there was the simple question of whether projects 
of civil procedure and law of obligations would be advanced by calling on the 
co-operation of the state diets. More than this, it was a question of instituting 
some form of popular representation in the German Confederation. More 
important yet, it was a test of strength between Germany’s two great powers. 
But above all, it was a question of survival for the Bund. If the German states 
were not willing to make this small concession to popular demands and aspira- 
tions, what hope could there be for greater concessions in the future? If a 
majority did ratify the committee motion, would Prussia accept such a 
decision? If she bowed before the majority will, the greatest obstacle to 
federal activity, the veto power of a single state, would suffer a hard blow and 
the way would be open for the possible fulfillment of a long cherished dream, 
the creation of a genuine Bundesstaat as part of a federated Misteleuropa. 
But if the bill received majority approval and Prussia refused to be bound by 
the decision, there was every possibility that the issue would be taken to the 
field of battle. | 

On the appointed day, Kübeck, presiding, announced that the balloting 
would take place on the federal court committee’s motion of December 18.*° 
The voting followed with the customary, scrupulous observance of rank and 
precedence. First came Kübeck himself. Emphasizing, as if trying at the last 
minute to win Prussian support, that Prussia would have, in the assembly of 
delegates, part of her long-demanded parity with Austria, he declared for the 
proposal. Next came Sydow of Prussia, who voted against the measure. Then 
followed the envoys of Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, and Württemberg, all 
voting with Austria. Mohl of Baden then added a second vote for the assembly’s 
opponents. More important than any of these was Hesberg of Hesse-Cassel, 
for his attitude had been in doubt. His negative declaration dealt an ugly blow 
to the reformers; they needed almost all the doubtful states to win. Hesse- 
Darmstadt's Arnold von Biegeleben now proclaimed his state's fidelity to the 
Vienna protocol. After all, his superior, Dalwigk, was the father of it. Von 
Scherff of the Netherlands and von Dirckink of Denmark voted No as every- 
one had expected; Fritsch of the Thuringian states did likewise. Breidbach 
now arose, and his vote was most important, for he represented Brunswick 
and Nassau. Since those states had not reached an agreement, he could do 
nothing but abstain—another defeat for the coalition. Then followed Bülow 
of the Mecklenburgs and Eisendecher of the fifteenth curia to render their 
anticipated support for Prussia. Linde of the sixteenth curia was up next; 
Rechberg’s pressure on Lippe and Schaumburg-Lippe had been successful, 


46 Pros. B. V., Jan. 22, 1863, No. 31. 
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AMERICAN diplomatic policy pivots on a new center point in the mid- 
twentieth century, and thoughtful historians are coming to realize it as they 
watch the Marshall Plan in action. Foreign friend and foreign foe experience, 
at home and abroad, the effects of the dollar as an sconomic, political, and 
military weapon. It has come to pass that, second only to its military program, 
a monetary system is the chief instrument used by the currently most powerful 
government in its efforts to shape important internal and external relation- 
ships.’ 
Never before did a single currency occupy so high a diplomatic status. 
The pound sterling, in its day, had less and different work to do. It had, among 
other factors, the aid of an international gold standerd which many govern- 
ments allowed to function as an adjuster of trade—o= production, prices, and 
the balance of payments. Under the gold standard, internal economic needs 
were held adjustable to the requirements of international trade. Under it also, 
a nation whose trading position became impaired hac to pay the penalty in a 
loss of gold, ia falling prices and ‘unemployment, followed by a gradual 
readjustment leading to a modified recovery. The >rocess was painful, but 
the peoples of the world tolerated it in the nineteenzh century. 

Thereafter, two world wars, with a world-wide depression between them, 
gave the masses the political leverage to demand that internal economic 
stability should be the first consideration of the ciplomats; such stability 
should be the cornerstone on which a nation rested its monetary policy. 
Currencies must be “managed” by governments; no international agent, like 
a gold standard, should be allowed to affect jobs and prices. On the contrary, 
a nation’s internal situation as to employment and tke price level must shape 
its foreign economic policy. If competition with labor and prices elsewhere 
imposed severe penalties, the government must provide protection, far more 
flexible than tariff laws, through exchange control, multiple currencies, im- 
port quotas, double-pricing, or whatnot. The day of monetary and financial 
diplomacy was dawning.’ 


1In her research in this field the author has been assisted by grants from the American 
Philosophical Society, the American Association of University Women, and the Social. Science 
Research Council. 

2 The literature on the workings of the gold standard grew in bulk very rapidly during the 
three decades of violent economic change. Many econcmists and < few political scientists, armed 
to the teeth with sharp arguments, entered the lists to fight in tne cohorts of Maynard Keynes 
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But monetary and financial diplomacy has hazards rather peculiar to it. 
The insistent demand for internal economic stability widens the area of 
governmental functioning and places a heavier strain upon the intelligence of 
both leaders and electorate. The powers and temptations of statesmen grow 
apace; confused individuals, grappling with intricate economic forces which 
they can but dimly comprehend, cannot be fully aware of the tremendous 
potentials for good and evil involved. They experiment, variously. Monetary 
devices, as experiments since 1919 have demonstrated, can be used to get a 
debtor nation the advantage over a creditor. They can prove powerful instru- 
ments to finance political, military, or economic dictatorships. Or, coupled 
with lending power, they can be projected—as is the intent of the Marshall 
Plan—as implements for fostering enough well-being in enough individual 
nations to encourage their collective, international contentment. 

Furthermore, such diplomacy is, unfortunately, peculiarly susceptible to 
impatience. A mass fear of possible deflation, of unemployment, can defeat 
proposals to control inflation. The threat, or supposed threat, of impending 
domestic unrest can sap the courage of negotiators to stand up for long-range 
international agreements with greater ultimate benefits. Governments find 
that the pocket nerve of the people has grown too sensitive to tolerate a slow 
cure, although time may be essential to an effective recovery. 

Altogether, the art of statecraft has grown increasingly complex and 
difficult. Any government inteat upon international peace must seek to 
forestall, in all important countries, a multitude of internal unrests. Money 
has thus become a diplomatic weapon of unprecedented significance." 

United States diplomatic policy did not come to frank admission of its 
new center until about three and one half years after the 1929 crash. Even then, 
foreign governments and our own nationals, including many persons high in 
the Roosevelt administration, were slow to realize that the change had come. 
It took administrative policies connected with the World Monetary and 
Economic Conference of June, 1933, to make it clear to the rest of the world 
that the government of the richest nation now held internal economic con- 


or of his opponents; out of the fray emerged a “New Economics” attributed to Keynes but 
sharply criticized by him just prior to his death in 1945. Their conflicts moved from the narrow 
field of pure theory onto the broad plains of practical application, as governments successively 
returned to, and abandoned again, the gold standard. The resulting literature is rich in political, 
social, and economic data for the historian of either domestic or international relations. 

3 Perhaps the best comment, thus far, upon the way human limitations have functioned in 
recent monetary diplomacy, is found in J. W. Beyen, Money in a Maelstrom (New York, 1949); 
this Dutch practitioner of monetary diplomacy, through the past quarter century of international 
economic conferences, illuminates his experiential narrative with penetrating wit, sympathy, and 
understanding. An inclusive analysis of factual, theoretical, and human factors in the old gold 
standard is found in Jacques E, Mertens, La naissance et le développement de l'étalon-or, 1692- 
1922 (Paris, 1944). 
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siderations to be the foremost criteria in adjusting international relationships. 
President Roosevelt in his first inaugural address had made a frank avowal, 
and a hedging disclaimer: 
Our international trade relations, though vastly important, are, in point of time 
and necessity, secondary to the establishment of a sound national economy. I favor 
as a practical policy the putting of first things first. I shall spare no effort to restore 


world trade by international economic readjustment, but the emergency at home 
cannot wait on that accomplishment! 


In the same speech, however, he avowed that his basic thought was “not 
narrowly nationalistic” and that “there must be provision for an adequate but 
sound currency.’ 

The Continental gold bloc—France, Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland— 
chose to assume that Roosevelt intended to stick with the international gold 
standard; it had been operating again since the mid-twenties, when their 
postwar struggles to regain “normalcy” had moved the European powers to 
readopt it, in a gold-saving form known as the “gold exchange” standard. But 
Britain led the way in abandoning it in September of 1931, frankly explaining 
that unemployment and other economic dislocations had brought her to the 
end of her resources; her closest trade associates, including the Dominions and 
Scandinavia, had followed suit, and this “managed currency” bloc was in 
1933 enjoying an advantage over exporting nations still on the gold standard. 
The latter group clung to what now seems to have been an outworn ideology; 
“their financial structure was [yet] sound enough to resist the strain; they were 
strong enough to be good and not wise enough to follow the weak.” Actually, 
it no longer paid a nation to be “financially sound.” 

The new President was feeling his way, at home and abroad, before 
clarifying his intentions as to the gold standard. He at once set his brain trust to 
writing, and Congress to enacting, a spate of emergency cures for immediate 
distress; and early in April he invited fifty-three governments to have their 
representatives confer in Washington, that they might exchange views prior to 
an international conference.” 

4 New York Times, Mar. 5, 1933; about 300 pages of the first volume of Foreign Relations 
of the United States, 1933 (Washington, 1950) are devoted tc Roosevelt's initial monetary 
sae ee p. 106. 

6 Hull considered these conversations indispensable, as means of reaching a pre-conference 
understanding of mutual problems, and as educating Americans and other nationals to the im- 
portance of renewed world trade. For. Rel., 1933, 1, 490. The invitation to Britain was con- 
tained in State Department, Press Releases, dated Apr. 5; to Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China, 
France, Germany, Italy, and Japan, Apr. 7; Canada and Mexico, Apr. 8; forty-two additional 
governments constituting the conference powers, Apr. 13. The first eleven were invited by tele- 
graph to send special missions for these conversations; the other forty-two (which reputedly 


resented their initial lack of an invitation, New York Times, Apr. 13) were invited by note to be 
represented by tke heads of their permanent diplomatic missions at Washington. 
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He had to face such a conference almost immediately, because the Hoover 
administration back in June of 1932 had admitted the need for a concerted, 
international attack on the depression, It had pledged United States participa- 
tion in a “World Monetary and Economic Conference,” endorsed by Britain 
and scheduled for 1933 at London, provided war debts, reparations, specific 
tariff rates, and disarmament were officially barred from discussion. To this, 
the twenty-eighth international financial and economic conference held since 
World War 1, the United States would contribute her official presence. To this 
degree of international co-operation, at least, the outgoing administration had 
succeeded in binding the incoming.’ Obediently, a “preparatory committee 
of experts,” including two United States members and meeting at Geneva 
in November of 1932 and January of 1933, had skated around these four of the 
unsolved problems in world frictions, while struggling to draw up a plan for 
discussion at London. 

The topic of monetary and credit policy was not supposed to overshadow 
the five other subjects of deliberation—prices, resumption of movement of 
capital, restrictions on internal trade, tariff and treaty policy, and organization 
of production and trade—but they all proved to be affected by monetary 
policy. The interrelationship of these problems well illustrated the growing 
importance in diplomacy of monetary considerations and the crying need for 
stabilization of currencies. The off-gold powers hesitated to return to gold in 
view of the price uncertainty and the on-gold powers found their price 
recovery hampered and the price of gold affected by the monetary manipula- 
tions of the off-gold group. Thus torn asunder, the experts agreed that the 
conference should arrange for an eventual return to an international monetary 

7 The Young Plan Advisory Committee meeting at Basel December 23, 1931, had called for 
international co-operation to relieve the “unparalleled dislocation,” and leading governments 
issued a communiqué February 13, 1932, summoning a Lausanne conference for June, to treat 
of reparations and other economic and financial difficulties. In this the United States refused to 
participate, in view of political hazards connected with any admission of a nexus between 
payment of debts and reparations; and so Britain suggested a separate economic and financial 
conference at London. The Hoover administration announced May 31 and June 1 that “price 
stabilization” had become a matter of such “urgert expediency” that America would par- 
ticipate on the restricted basis indicated above. Actual assembling of the conference was stimu- 
lated by an article in the London Economist which circulated in the State Department, where 
they drafted a cable for Stimson to send to London asking in effect, “How about a Conference?” 
The Lausanne conference met June 16-July 9, 1932, reduced German reparations 90 per cent, 
listed the main issues to be treated at London, and assigned the preliminary examination of 
them to a “Preparatory Committee of Experts.” Also a Disarmament Conference was projected 
to meet at Geneva, without the United States, concurrently with the London Monetary and 
Economic Conference. In mid-1932 hop2 for the success of both conferences was earnestly enter- 
tained by many people. Report of the Special Advisory Committee Convened [at Basel, Dec. 23, 
1931] under the Agreement with Germany Concluded at the Hague on January 20, 1930, 
1932 Cmd. 3995, p- 16; Miléred Wertheimer, “The Lausanne Reparation Settlement,” Foreign 
Policy Reports, VIII (Nov. 23, 1932); State Dept., Press Releases, June 4, 1932, p. 5453 New 
York Times, June 2, 3, 1932; Final Act of the Lausanne Conference [July 9, 1932], 1932 Cmd. 
4126, p. 15. 
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standard, and in roundabout terms, implicitly rather than explicitly, indicated 
that gold was the only practical international standard. But they could not 
agree on when to return to it, listing numerous difficult conditions, national 
and international, which must first be met. Nor did they make it clear, even 
by implication, what should be done about foreign exchange prior to restora- 
tion oí the gold standard. Their “Draft Annotated Agenda” amounted to a 
plea for international economir disarmament on a broad front—in the six 
fields listed above—but it became more a record of conflicting views than a 
program for definite co-operative action.” 

The experts had political colleagues on the committee; they knew full 
well that technicians may propose but politicians can, and do, dispose. The 
members agreed in theory as far as possible, remembering that this was a purely 
technical committee without power to negctiate, and left the conference itself 
to grapple with realities. They made their agenda sufficiently cautious and in- 
conclusive to receive the unanimous endorsement of the entire committee. 
Their agenda therefore was not unlike those used at Brussels in 1920, Genoa 
in 1922, and Geneva in 1927 (which also was unanimously endorsed).” The 
ground needed to be cultivated more deeply before a world conference could 
produce any far-reaching monetary agreements. London in 1933 had not the 
background of Bretton Woods in 1944.”° 

The world stood in urgent need of some stopgap international agreement 
to steady wildly fluctuating exchanges—some promise of de facto stabilization. 
But the committee experts and politicians could not get close enough to pro- 


8 This analysis is made from the criginal document, Draft Annotated Agenda, Monetary and 
Economic Conference, League of Nazions, Official No. C. 48.M.18. 1933 IL (Conf. ME); 
and from correspondence concerning origins and early preparations for the conference in Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 1932, 1 (Washington, 1948), 808 ff. Among the many thoughtful 
comments on the situation are: Leo Pasvolsky, dispatch from Geneva to Barron’s Review, Feb. 
27, 1933 and his “The World Prepare: for Conference,” New Outlook, CLXI (April, 1933), 173 
J. M. Kenworthy, “American Policy st the Economic Conference,” Nineteenth Century, CXII 
(March, 1933), 269; Sir Herbert Samuel, “The World Economic Conference,” International 
Affairs, XII (July, 1933), 452; George Gerhard, “Can the London Conference Succeed?” North 
American Review, CCXXXVI (July, 1933), 7. 

* The Americans appointed to the committee were Edmund E. Day, an economist then 
director of the division of social sciences of the Rockefeller Foundation, and John H. Williams, 
then professor of economics at Harvard University. whose primary interest was stabilization; 
they advised particularly with Norman H. Davis, who frequently had been assigned to observe 
conference activities abroad, but they had no power to negotiate, Each major power, except the 
United States, included a carefully chosen officeholder as one of its representatives on the com- 
mittee and the very important economic subcommittee contained more government officials than 
independent experts. Some of the more important factors involved in political treatment of 
economic problems are analyzed in Jeannette P. Nichols, “Political Distortions of International 
Monetary Relations,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, KCH (1948), 433. 

10 The probable futility of the conZerence became glaringly evident in the reports of Norman 
Davis (with F. M. Sackett, United Stetes ambassador to Germany, the American representatives 
on the organizing committee for the conference) covering numerous conversations with various 
officials in London, Paris, and Berlin March 30-April 13, April 17-May 24. For. Rel., 1933, l, 
474-86, 494-95, 575-615. 
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nounce on it themselves. Was it likely that the politicians at London could 
do better? What would be President Roosevelt's attitude? The statesmen 
invited to Washington in April, 1933, undertook to find out. 

Just as the first important visitor, Britain’s Prime Minister MacDonald, 
was about to set foot on the New York dock, the President enlarged on the 
meaning of his inaugural paragraph. By an executive order of April 20 ending 
the export of gold, he formally took the nation off the gold standard." Now 
the visitors realized that in asking for concessions on debts and other matters 
they would not be dealing with a power which was begging them to stay on 
gold. This straightway forced zhe visitors and their economic advisers to 
reorient themselves—a process which was expedited as they saw how domestic 
legislation of the moment was devising for the executive vast inflationary 
powers, unprecedented in the history of American government. Indications 
were not lacking that the American administration would further implement 
the principle that diplomatic relations should be governed by domestic eco- 
nomic needs; other powers were traveling in that direction. 

The best oriented of the notable visitors probably was Mr. MacDonald, 
for he well knew the two propositions then dominating British thought; 
there was the insistent demand that prices be raised and subsequently sta- 
bilized, and there was the phobia against gold shared by almost all classes and 
in practically all industry, with only some individuals contrary-minded. To 
the first proposition the President responded wholeheartedly, as indicated by 
the joint statement with which he and the Prime Minister on April 26 
concluded their Washington conversations. 

Our two governments were looking with a like purpose and a close similarity of 
method at the main objectives of the Conference. . . . The necessity for an increase 
in the general level of commodity prices was recognized as primary and fundamental. 
. . . We must, when circumstances permit, reestablish an international monetary 
standard which will operate successfully without depressing prices and avoid the 


repetition of the mistakes which have produced such disastrous results in the past. 
... We have in these talks found a reassurance of unity of purpose and method. 


Subsequent joint statements with other visitors tended to stress “like purpose” 
rather more than “similarity of method” in approaching the problems of 


11 By an April 5 order he had required all holders of gold to turn it in at the Federal Reserve 
Banks by May 1; he told his press conference April 19, “One of the things we hope to do is to 
get the world as a whole back on some form of the gold standard.” Public Papers and Addresses 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt (New York, 1938-50) (hereafter cited as Roosevelt), IL, 140. A con- 
gressicnal joint resolution of June 5 repudiated the gold clause in government, as well as private, 
obligations; subsequently the Supreme Court, in effect, sustained these policies; on the gold- 
clause decisions see J. P. Dawson, “The Gold Clause Decision,” Michigan Law Review, XXXIII 
(Marca, 1935), 647; John Dickinson, “The Gold Decisions,” University of Pennsylvania Law 
Review, LXXXIII (April, 1935), 715; H. M. Hart, jr., “The Gold Clause in United States 
Bonds,” Harvard Law Review, XLVII (May, 1935), 1057; P. J. Eder, “The Gold Clause in the 
Light of History,” Georgetown Law Journal, XXIII (March, 1935), 359; and C. E. Carpenter, 
“The Gold Clause Cases,” Southern California Law Review, VIII (March, 1935), 181. 
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employment, prices, and world trade; certainty was unattainable in the 
existing state of flux. The difference between the British and American 
public attitude toward gold was suggested in the President’s joint statement 
of May 6 with Finance Minister Jung of Italy, which declared that “a fixed 
measure of exchange values must be reestablished in the world and we believe 
that this measure must be gold.” 

The domestic economy reacted buoyantly to the abandonment of the gold 
standard; there was a rise in American stock and commodity prices and in the 
hopes of inflationists, who hailed this as their special victory.” Internationally, 
the abandonment depressed dollar exchange and the spirits of many conference 
planners, particularly those of the gold bloc; it further complicated the 
world’s monetary problems, and strained political and economic relationships. 
The 1931 fall in the pound had caused more painful deflation in the world; 
the 1933 fall in the dollar also stimulated unhealthy speculation and violent, 
costly fluctuations in foreign exchange. The long-hoped-for revival of foreign 
trade seemed postponed yet furzher. Not all foreigners were surprised when 
Roosevelt suspended gold payments; but many now doubted that it would be 
worth while to essay an international conference, since the Unted States 
seemed to be moving further in the direction of economic nationalism, and the 
policies of all governments seemed liable to change over night. 

These persons might have been astounded if they could have known that 
the President at the moment wes thinking of tying the dollar to an interna- 
tional agreement for the control of exchange fluctuations. Such a device to 
help revive world trade might help revive the United States. In fact, dim 
suggestions of the American-sponsored Tripartite Agreement of 1936 can be 
seen in certain confidential conversations of 1933. Roosevelt felt free to 
propose to the visitors from France, the most important power still on gold, 
that the United States would eater a dollar-pound-franc stabilization agree- 
ment provided the ratio were satisfactory; she would even contribute money to 
support a joint fund for this purpose. 

Unfcrtunately, the French domestic political setup at this moment was 
not favorable to such an international agreement; the French were still afraid 
of inflation, whereas the British and American publics feared deflation. 

12 The cfliciel joint statements were issued to the press at frequent intervals and are printed 
in full in For. Rel., 1933, 1, 489 ff. The major organs of the press carried them, in the evening 
issues and on the following morning. The Roosevelt-Jung statement was printed in the New 
York Times of May 7 alongside news trat the Italian corporations which floated dollar bonds in 


the United States had unanimously agreed, ten days earlier, to abrogate the gold clause in those 
contracts. 

13 Wesley C. Clark, in Economic Aspects of a Presidents Popularity (Philadelphia, 1943), 
analyzes popularity graphs, covering fifty-seven months later in the thirties, and concludes that 
they show “a positive relationship between the President’s popularity and national income” 


(p. 50). 
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Further, her very numerous parties had France in a state of political paralysis, 
making her exceptionally vulnerable to outside influences. Consequently, 
when the relieved Premier Edcuard Herriot and Professor Charles Rist cabled 
the offer from Washington to Finance Minister Bonnet in Paris, he yielded 
to fears that such an agreement would strike their electorate as a currency 
innovation of an inflationary character. French recovery was beset with do- 
mestic uncertainties and dissensions which he, apparently, lacked the political 
strength to ride down. So Bonnet cabled Herriot and Rist that France was 
strong enough to proceed independently of the United States; he flatly refused 
Roosevelt’s offer of stabilization. 

Embarrassed, the French emissaries reported to Roosevelt, asking for 
more time. A consultant to Roosevelt, Mr. William C. Bullitt, present at the 
interview, recalls that the President replied, in effect, that the United States 
was in the midst of rapids; he cculd steer either to the right or left of the rocks, 
but it had to be decided now. Again the appeal to Bonnet went over the 
cables; again he refused it. Then Herriot and Rist begged Roosevelt to hold 
the matter open, at least until they could reach Bonnet to explain to him in 
person. Roosevelt in his turn refused.'* Their impasse helped to make the 
joint press release of Roosevelt and Herriot, April 28, less co-operative in tone 
than the Roosevelt-MacDonald release two days earlier; this one vaguely 
referred to boosting world prices and trade with the help of the “reestablish- 
ment of a normal financial and monetary situation.” The opportunity for 
prompt stabilization thus passed; an intricate economic decision had been 
concluded by the judgment of an individual politician. A mental note, of 
how Bonnet had closed the door when opportunity knocked, had been made 
by the presidential adviser; the time was coming when, on behalf of his 
President, this consultant would confront Bonnet with his own record, a 

Meanwhile, the President and his monetary and economic advisers (who 
included no leading New York banker) finished up the pre-conference con- 
versations, against the backgrcund of a rapid succession of executive orders 
and congressional acts, and in the atmosphere of confident hope which marked 
the postinaugural “honeymoon” of the executive and legislature. The in- 
humanly heavy load of negotiations was necessarily shared with numerous 
consultants and experts, among whom were allocated the main problems, as 
soon as each top dignitary had been greeted according to protocol. To the 
problems of the London conference the President assigned many persons of 
many minds, securing a wide range of counsel by turning from one adviser 


14 Mr. Bullitt's recollectian as told to the author, Mar. 21, 1946; I am indebted to Mr. Bullitt 
for comment upon the subject matter of this article, but he has no responsibility for it. Many 
persons associated with President Rocsevelt found that he was not inclined to have memos 
preserved of his conversations. * 
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to another. This enabled him to experiment with new remedies as the sun rose 
on new emergencies, assuring maximum flexibility ir the current crisis. He 
retained a sense of freedom from binding compulsion which kept his spirits 
buoyant under a load which would have crushed most men. 

Such technique, however, placed his advisers and their negotiations under 
considerable strain, in this peculiarly vital problem of international monetary 
and economic relations. Those among them with the most flexible minds bore 
the stress.of overtime labor in an extremely fluid situation. Others found it 
well-nigh unendurable to work at cross purposes, without any clearly defined 
division of authority and with much friction, misunderstanding, and con- 
fusion. The few who best understood the presidential problems and techniques 
were able to keep longest their equipoise, their usefulness, and their positions 
“near the throne.” The rest found the continual uncertainty and occasional 
repudiation intolerable and withdrew the sooner from the intensely fascinating 
complexities of Washington, D.C. 

The many persons assigned to help on the 1933. conference apparently 
shared one invaluable quality—a sincere desire for a wise solution of the mone- 
tary and economic problems assigned to it. This quality, in numerous cases, 
was so unselfish that it moved a man to disregard his preferences, comfort, 
health, pocketbook, and “just desserts” to serve the administration. There, 
similarity ended abruptly. In background, economic status, method, per- 
sonality, and experience these assistant-diplomats differed widely. These dif- 
ferences, plus the President’s technique, ensured that they never would act 
as a team and that the United States would contribute a larger share to the 
futility of the London conference." 

Among the persons working behind the scenes upon conference negotia- 
tions, in the midst of other tasks assigned to them, were four gentlemen who 
may be cited as illustrating (a) the varied talents offered on the altar of the 
administration during the emergency and (b) the difficult roles thrust upon 

15 Literature on the monetary policies of the F. D, Roosevelt administration is more 
voluminous for the forties, when international co-operation was stressed, than for the thirties, 
when the policies were narrower in scope. Several braintrusters and cabinet members familiar 
with the developments in the thirties have paid it mare than casual attention in their memoirs 
and conversation, revealing directly and indirectly, intentionally and unintentionally, what it 
meant to be involved in the making and implementing of Rooseveltian policies. The complex 
and highly flexible quality of his nature and techniques have been much stressed; among the sig- 


nificant, frankly friendly, comments are those of Eleanor Roosevelt, As I Remember (New York, 
1949), pp. 68, 72, 107, 113, 170, and Frances Perkins, The Roosevelt 1 Knew (New York, 
1946), pp. 3-6. 

16 Many of the confidential memos which passed between persons working on the agenda 
and on the Washington conversations expressed grave doubt of a useful outcome of the con- 
ference; they apprehended what proved to be the fact, that the conference was neither timely, 
purposeful, nor useful. Viscount Snowden, who had attended three international economic con- 
ferences since World War I, analyzed the ingredients of failure in “The World Conference a 
Doubtful Prospect,” Manchester Guardian Weekly, May 26, 1933. 
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persons near the President as American diplomatic policy shifted to its new 
pivot. The persons selected are William C. Bullitt, Herbert Feis, Raymond 
Moley, and James P. Warburg: and, to begin with, some note must be made 
of their various backgrounds.” 

Mr. Bullitt held the position of “special assistant to the Secretary of 
State.” He was a forty-two-year-old Philadelphia Democrat ‘of large means 
and social prominence, a Yale graduate and former student at Harvard Law 
School. He had been a foreign correspondent and special diplomatic aid during 
World War I, gaining an extraordinarily wide acquaintance. He had been 
scouting abroad for Roosevelt during March and was made “executive officer” 
to the United States group in London, charged with “keeping in touch with 
foreign delegations” and with “distributing all information which becomes 
available to members of the American Delegation.” 

Mr. Feis had begun in 1931 a long career as “economic adviser” in the 
State Department. He was a forty-year-old New Yorker, Harvard graduate 
and Ph.D., who had taught economics through the twenties, serving also as 
industrial relations adviser in the International Relations Office of the League 
of Nations, and writing in this field. He had worked closely with Secretary 
Stimson before a like relationship with Hull. To Roosevelt’s inner circle he 
brought a too-rare combination of scholarship and seasoned experience in 
international economic dickering. This enabled him to see the practical limits 
of idealistic diplomacy—a quality which effective practitioners of the art of 
international economic relations, sooner or later, find indispensable. He became 
“director of experts” in the American group, placed in “general charge of the 
conduct of the work entrusted to the experts”? 

Mr. Moley held the delicate status of “Assistant Secretary of State” 
accountable not to Hull but to Roosevelt. He was a forty-seven-year-old 
Ohioan, Columbia University Ph.D. and professor of government and public 
law, who had written numerous books on citizenship, crime, politics, and 
government, and had contributed an able pen to Roosevelt’s 1932 campaign 
speeches. His eagerness to function usefully in the emergency led him often 


17 Some small part of the work of the four, on the “Preliminary Conversations” of April 
7-June 3 in Washington, is indicated in the memorandums of those talks. For. Rel., 1933, I, 
489-574. 

18 A part of Bullitt’s functioning is suggested in For. Rel., 1933, 1, 523-26, 621. Among 
Mr. Bullitt’s contributions to diplomatic writings based on experience are “Report to the American 
People,” Philadelphia Inquirer, Aug. 19, 1940, and The Globe Itself—A Preface to World Affairs 
(New York, 1946). 

19 A part of Feis's functioning is suggested in’ For. Rel., 1933, 1, 514, 532, 554, 563, 566, 
574, 622. Among the books produced ty Mr. Feis out of his experience with international and 
domestic problems are Europe the World’; Banker (New Haven, 1930), The Changing Pattern 
of International Economic Affairs (New York, 1940), Sinews of Peace (New York, 1944), 
Seen from E. A: Three International Episodes (New York, 1946); the author of this article is 
indebted to Mr. Feis for consultation with him upon the subject matter of it, but she alone 
assumes responsibility for it. 
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to work sixteen to twenty hours a day under terrific strain. During the early 
months of the administration he was an extremely important, influential 
person, being set to work upon many tasks, and his frequent entrances into the 
White House seldom went unnoted, The important fact respecting his con- 
ference assignment was that his leanings then, like those of Roosevelt soon 
after, tended more toward economic nationalism than internationalism.” 

Mr. Warburg, a thirty-seven-year-old New Yorker, brought from Ham- 
burg, Germany, in infancy, was a Harvard graduate who had been trained 
into his father’s International Acceptance Bank, rising to the presidency. 
He had written several books or textile materials ir world trade, and his 
iriternational banking experience of a dozen years had convinced him, unlike 
Mr. Moley, of the need speedily to rehabilitate commerce under an improved 
gold standard. He came to Washington at his own ex>ense, when invited to 
assist in the nation’s economic rekabilitatiot; and the conference was but one 
of many avenues of his effort.” 

These advisers, and many others hopeful of achievement through the new 
regime, labored night and day, together and separately, exchanging views at 
the White House, in the State ard Treasury Departments, and at the Hotel 
Carlton (across Lafayette Square and one block farther up Sixteenth Street) 
where Secretary Hull and many cther administration men forgathered. Using 
their conversations with visiting statesmen as a basis, an interdepartmental 
committee of experts, of which Herbert Feis was chairman, drew up an analysis 
of possible procedure for the conference, covering the main fields of the agenda. 
However, no other country fully agreed to this proposed plan, it never got 
the status of an instruction to the American delegates, and, particularly 
important, no one knew if the President understood it.” 

Each of the four men especially assigned to the conference work besides 
other duties gained his own impression of what the President was willing to 
contribute to it. On the moot metter of currency stabilization they had been 
working hard and closely, devisng a plan for a revised international gold 
standard; but they had differing impressions as to the likelihood of stabiliza- 


20 Mr. Moley, in After Seven Years (New York, 1939), depicts graphically what it was like 
to be an important part of the Roosevelt entourage for a time and then to depart from it, His 
account of the London conference (pp. 196-269) should be read in conjunction with The 
Memoirs of Cordel! Hull (New York, 1948), I, ered with pertinent items of April-July, 
1933, in Reosevelt, II and III; and with Fer. Rel., 1933, 1, 452 ff. 

21 A part of Warburg’s functioning is suggested i in For, Rel., 1933, 1, 516, 521, 537, 549» 
628, 641-79. His high hopes and bitter disappointments in this “endeavor were recorded with 
some heat in The Money Muddle (New York, 1934), passim, and in his campaign polemic, Hell 
Bent for Election (New York, 1935), pp. 18-24, 33-34, 46, 65-67; these writings reflect the 
frustration endured by the unofficial negotiators at London, while subsequent Warburg state- 
ments show the cooling effect of time. See his Foreign Policy Begins at Home (New York, 1944). 

22 A presidential broadcast of May 7 stressed four general objectives: reduction of armaments 
and re-establishment of international conadence and friendliness, reduction of trade barriers and 
stabilization of currencies. New York Times, May 8, 1933. 
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tion agreement at the conference. Bullitt was sure the President would be 
unwilling to accept a conference plan. Feis, whose current main field of 
endeavor was removal of trade restrictions, was not sure that Roosevelt had 
decided. 

Moley understood that their gold standard plan was to be proffered “with 
the proviso that each nation must be free to decide when, and with what gold 
coverage it would adhere to the new standard”; he was much impressed by the 
world trend toward economic nationalism, and apparently thought politics 
would inhibit the conference from accomplishing more than a loosening of 
exchange restrictions and a better co-ordination of central bank policy and 
public expenditures. This would scarcely seem to be expansible into a stabiliza- 
tion pledge. Nor did it allow of conference acceptance of broad pledges for 
loosening of international trade restrictions, the project dear to the heart of 

“Secretary Hull. Moley’s estimate of the outlook enjoyed the special emphasis 
of an announcement on May 20 over a radio network in which he said, “Our 
domestic policy is of paramount importar.ce.” Roosevelt did not repudiate the 
broadcast. In fact, the tariff and stabilization situations were but two illustra- 
tions of the way in which the priority cf domestic considerations controlled 
diplomatic policy.” 

Mr. Warburg saw a very diTerent trend, as he carefully recorded the 
conversations with the foreigners. On the one hand the United States must 
be free to achieve recovery at home, desiring most a rise of prices. But also this 
country appreciated the need for exchange stability, considered that one of 
the primary purposes of the conference must be re-establishment of an inter- 
national monetary standard, and looked forward to its ultimate perfection as 
an improved gold standard. It advised other powers to balance their budgets, 
remove trade restrictions, re-examine their debt structure and establish co- 
operation between central banks on monetary policy. He took these to be the 
principal points of the program for London, embodied them in a series of 
resolutions, and showed them to Roosevelt. The President leafed them through 
rapidly, said that he guessed they were all right, and put them in a drawer for 
another day.” 

The presidential attitude on instructions shifted from time to time. He told 


23 Significant comment on Moley’s broadcast includes New York Times, May 21, 23, 28; 
Congressional Record, 73 Cong., 1 sess, May 23, p- 4132; London Economist, May 27, 1933, 
“The Washington Enigma.” Hull knew that his conference job of reducing trade barriers was 
being effectually undermined from abroad and from high tariff groups in NRA (with whom 
Hugh Johnson sympathized) and AAA; but he had to go through the futile effort and it left 
him still embittered, fifteen years later. See Memcirs of Cordell Hull and Moley, After Seven 
Years, loc. cit. 

24 Warburg, The Money Muddle, pp. 190-102, 107~13; Mr. Warburg’s recollection as told 
to the author, Mar. 25, 1946. 
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newsmen on July 3, “There have never been any instructions. We have talked 
the thing over by cable and telephone but there have never been any in- 
structions.” Yet he had been emphatic in pronouncing objectives for the 
conference—in his fireside chat of May 7 he had listed reduction of armaments 
and of trade barriers, stabilization of currency, and re-establishment of inter- 
national friendliness—in that order. In his message of May 16, to the heads of 
the fifty-four governments then represented in the long-drawn-out Disarma- 
ment Conference at Geneva and with few exceptions to be represented at 
London, he speke mainly of political peace, of disarmament; but he demanded 
also economic peace, for which the London conference must not keep the 
world waiting long. “The Conference must establish order in place of the 
present chaos by a stabilization of currencies, by frecing the flow of world 
trade, and by international action to raise price levels. It must, in short, 
supplement individual domestic programs for economic recovery by wise and 
considered international action.””° 

Next, Roosevelt proceeded to make use of the Warburg resolutions. Some- 
what to their author’s surprise, he pulled them out at a pre-sailing gathering 
of delegates and read them aloud, and then made them a part of an official 
“Memorandum of Policy” sent each delegate over his signature on May 30. 
He described it as a summary of his verbal instructions to them regarding the 
policy they were to propose at London. This memorandum is highly significant, 
in the light of what ensued one month later, because three of the major 
problems “which should at once be taken up by the conference” cencerned 
monetary agreements. These were: establishment af general principles of a 
co-ordinated monetary and fiscal policy, removal of foreign exchange restric- 
tions, and laying of groundwork for an adequate and enduring international 
monetary standard.” 

The resolutions particularized on stabilization under a “future” gold 
standard. “It is in the interests of all concerned that stability in the inter- 
national monetary field be attained as quickly as practicable. . ... Gold should 
be reestablished as the international measure of exchange values.” The use of 
gold should be confined to cover for circulation and to settling of international 


25 Press Conference of July 5, 1933; Roosevelt, II, 268. In the same interview he said, 
“Exactly like England, we don't know what to do next... . Among the instructions to our 
delegates when they first went over there” was a clause suggesting that in future gold might 
be used only as collateral in bullion form. 

26 This message was reprinted in Cong. Rec., 73 Cong., x sess., pp. 3480-81; all but two 
paragraphs of it urged progress upon the Disarmament Conference, then expiring after a year’s 

tility. 

27 The other three concerned a tariff truce for the duration of the conference and basic 
agreements on gradual abolition of trade barriers and on contral of production and distribution 
of certain commodities, a field of considerable committee activity at the conference. “The 
Memorandum of Policy” with accompanying letter, is printed entire in For. Rei, 1933, I, 
620-27. 
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balances, with the various central banks requested to meet “at once” to con- 
sider adoption of a “uniform legal minimum gold cover for the currencies.” 
This was the presidential pronouncement when his emissaries set sail, 

In his choice of an “official” delegation, he followed his practice of con- 
tinuing flexibility. His first consideration apparently was to equip it with 
influential politicians, to hedge against congressional opposition to any legisla- 
tion emanating from London. Therefore Secretary of State Hull, aged sixty- 
two, who of course was to be chairman of the delegation, could not be given 
associates chosen particularly for diplomatic or scholarly competence. The vice 
chairman was sixty-three-year-old James M. Cox, Democratic presidential 
candidate to whom Roosevelt had been a running mate in 1920; he was the 
only delegate, besides Hull, who cared greatly about the success or failure 
of the conference as a whole. From the Senate Roosevelt took sixty-one-year- 
old Key Pittman of the silver state of Nevada, president pro tempore of that 
august body, and Senator James Couzens of Michigan, reputedly the only 
Republican willing to take the assignment and actually a confirmed economic 
nationalist. From the House Roosevelt took sixty-one-year-old Samuel D. 
McReynolds, chairman of its Foreign Affairs Committee. His sixth choice was 
the wealthy San Antonio Demccrat, Ralph W. Morrison, a fifty-one-year-old 
operator in investment, banking, and cotton, member of his party’s finance 
committee; perhaps Mr. Morrison's major contribution to the deliberations 
was his flair for the comic. In justice to the other members, however, it should 
be added that each made his own contribution to what became a maladroit 
performance.” 

Roosevelt obviously did not think that the United States needed to be 
represented at London by a delegation thoroughly informed on the problems 
at issue and united upon methocs for solving them. He expected to determine 
important decisions himself and thought that if he sent a staff of experts along 
they could safeguard the delegation from gross missteps. That was his mistake; 
no human power could have kept his group in a semblance of order. The experts 
to whom was assigned this impossible job included W. C. Bullitt as executive 
officer, Herbert Feis as chief tecanical adviser, and J. P. Warburg as financial 


28]n addition, the monetary resolutions proposed agreements upon silver, to limit sales, 
prevent debasement of silver coins, remonetize subsidiary coinage, and to permit 20 per cent of 
the metallic cover to be in silver, 

29 Chairman Hull was not consulted on the naming of the delegates, had scant influence 
over them, and was continually embarrassed by them. Memoirs, loc. cit. The British and French 
press were merciless in playing up real and supposed ineptitudes, and Republican organs in the 
United States availed themselves fully of their opportunities. It seems unlikely that the United 
States delegation committed all the fauz pas ascribed to them, but concerning their numerous 
and highly publicized conflicts among themselves William Allen White remarked that they were 
“the results not of policy, not of dissension, but a divine gift of ineptitude, little short of sheer 
genius.” Literary Digest, CXVI (July 1, 1933), 5. 
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adviser, with some seventeen more persons named for other reasons, including 
special interests and for friendship's sake. 

The British and French likewise appointed politicians, but as more unified 
groups. The British delegation was Conservative, headed by Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Chamberlain. Its members were chiefly of the protariff, empire 
preference persuasion, shrewd, experienced, practical, with very definite eco- 
nomic opinions, but unlikely to display their differences during the con- 
ference. They rather wished to mediate between the United States and France, 
for they had some sympathy and understanding for the predicament 'con- 
fronting the President; but they did not fully share Mr. MacDonald’s urge 
to concede. The Prime Minister, who had reported to Commons, that the 
United States and British governments thought alike on prices and currency 
stabilization, had not met deafening applause on his ‘return home. He was to 
occupy the presidency of the conference, an office which barred him from 
active membership in their delegation. In addition, the British cabinet and 
permanent undersecretaries of the departments were destined to be “con- 
stantly in evidence” throughout the conference.” 

The French, never forgetting the punishment which their postwar inflation 
had given them, sent a delegation led by Bonnet and were already insisting 
that the conference could accomplish nothing effective until after it had 
arranged for international monetary stability, an order of procedure which 
suited neither American nor British public opinion. The French were de- 
termined to force the United States to agree to their concept of stabilization, 
or to bear the onus of a conference collapse. Their politicians saw the franc 
badly weakened by American policy; if France were forced off gold, the con- 
servative, frugal French peasantry must blame Uncle Sam rather than unseat 
their ruling ministry. Truly, there was no great prospect of international 
harmony to dim the outlook for a lively conference.” 

The British and French had been giving ample evidence of their addiction 
to the new diplomacy. While MacDonald in Washington had been exuding 
optimism on international trade concessions, the Conservative majority re- 
mained committed to the Ottawa agreements for empire preference; and 
Baldwin was concluding bilateral trade agreements containing quota restric- 


30 New York Times, May 7, 10, 19; Aug. 4, 1933, press interview with Henry Morgen- 
thau, sr. The British delegation was announced in Commons May 18 and was well aware that 
their textile interests and the Dominions were far from enthusiastic about the conference, 
multilateral trade agreements, or restoration of the gold standard. 

31 To the French and some of the British, Roosevelt’s expensive public works projects were 
anathema; they refused his proposal that they imitate them (preferring to manipulate trade 
barriers), which moved the United States to forge other weapons to protect herself from their 
cheaper goods. This antithesis to the old diplomacy scarcely pointed to international economic 
disarmament. 
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tions with Denmark, Germany, and Argentina, hedging against probable 
conference failure. The dying faith in co-operation was officially attested in a 
tariff truce signed in London on Mey 12 by the United States, Britain, France, 
and five other powers, who agreed not to sharpen their “measures of all kinds 
which at the present time misdirect and paralyze international trade” nor to 
adopt new ones of that sort, before July 31. But even to this short-term - 
agreement the British stipulated a reservation that the truce did not nullify 
the agenda declaration that a rise in prices might be obtained through regula- 
tion of exports. The French, who had held their own imperial collaboration 
conference just three days earlier, made a reservation stipulating freedom to 
impose surtaxes on existing duties.” 

Both Britain and France felt the need for protection against general 
features of American policy ard believed that Roosevelt’s emphasis upon 
monetary means to raise prices ignored other needed adjustments. For his 
part, Roosevelt suspended briefly the tariff (processing tax) features of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. But he delayed making the demand, which Hull 
desired, that Congress now grant authority permitting the executive to scale 
tariffs downward, and he had accepted the inflationary “Thomas Amendment” 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Azt, which empowered him to devalue the 
dollar by one half, to establish bimetallism, and to issue fiat money.” 

The American arrangements ensured dissension throughout the conference 
between the President and his em:ssaries, and among those emissaries them- 
selves. He sent off on the S.S. Olympic four men of conservative affiliations, 
delegate Cox and three unofficial workers—Warburg, George L. Harrison, 
who was governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and O. M. W. 
Sprague, Harvard professor wha had been economic adviser to the Bank of 
England (1930-1933) and who now was a financial assistant to the Treasury 
Department. Harrison and Sprague were assigned to negotiate “outside of the 
Conference” with representatives of the British and French governments and 
central banks, for that ultimate stabilization agreement which Roosevelt 
had projected as among the duties cf the conference. They were not delegates; 
if their work proved popular it cauld be endorsed; otherwise it, and they, could 
be repudiated. As liaison man betwzen them and the official delegates, Roose- 
velt appointed Warburg." 


32 The truce terms were listed in the New York Times, May 13; the five other powers were 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Japan, and Norvay; see also For. Rel., 1933, I, 586, and passim. 
Even this short-lived truce would have beer impossible but for the influential efforts of Norman 
Davis, who shouldered the task on urgent pleas from Feis; according to Current History, 
XXXVHI (July, 1933), 458, it was Davis who persuaded Walter Runciman, president of the 
British Board of Trade, to accept the truce. 

83 Hull could hardly admit that the same lack of international faith which was killing the 
Disarmament Conference must kill the Eccnomic Conference, since disruptive nationalism was 
daily growing stronger in Germany, kaly, France, and Britain, as well as the United States. 

84 Their behind-the-scenes consultations did not emerge in the official Journal of the Monetary 
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Meanwhile, four other members of the official delegation—Hull, Pittman, 
McReynolds, and Morrison—had sailed on the President Roosevelt with the 
rest of the advisers and entourage, while the belated Republican member, 
Couzens, followed several days later. This large group knew not harmony. 

Chairman Hull knew that disarmament had gone by the board, and that, 
although debts and reparations were officially outside the agenda yet neverthe- 
less being discussed (Chamberlain injected them at the outset), nothing would 
be accomplished in that field. Nor was he concerned with stabilization—“a 
Treasury matter.” That left the tariff as his field of activity; although a wireless 
received on the boat informed him that his “trade agreements” bill would not 
be introduced that session, he strove hard at London for endorsement there. 
He instructed Feis to formulate a number of proposals, including one for 
general reduction of 10 per cent. Pittman, who was developing an effective 
coalition for raising the price of silver with the help of protection and gold- 
- standard votes at home, opposed reciprocal agreements and promptly de- 
nounced the 10 per cent plan and its publicizer. Hull thereupon retreated into a 
vague, less politically dangerous statement, leaving Feis to tell off Pittman in 
the nonexistent “privacy” of the American delegation. Co-operation on the 
tariff got no further.” 

Delegate Cox had his own open clash with Pittman. Cox had succeeded in 
being made chairman ol the very large monetary commission of the conference, 
with Bonnet in close proximity as rapporteur of it. Cox thus became the first 
American to preside over a commission organized under League auspices, 
and he voiced enthusiasm over his association with Bonnet, adding “as every- 
one knows, I have always favored a sound monetary policy.” This was scarcely 
an endorsement of Pittman’s silver plans, but that astute gentleman knew 
perfectly well how to garner silver concessions out of a gold failure; when the 
monetary commission was split on June 16 into a committee on temporary, 
and one on permanent, stabilization, he became active, and successful, in 
the latter, where he obtained a silver agreement. It was the stabilization 
question to which attention wandered, from the various committees among 





and Economic Conference, League of Nations, Official No. Conf. M.E.22 (London, 1933), which 
reported nine plenary sessions and numerous committee meetings; the other official compilation 
was Report to the Council on the Work of the Fortieth Session Held at Geneva from November 
14th to November 17, 1933, Economic Committee, League of Nations, Official No. C. 643.M.306. 
1933. II.B., The impasse which actually wrecked the conference is revealed in part in For, Rel., 
1933, 1, 641-79. 

35 The tariff contretemps was followed in the New York Times, June 13-20, 1933. In 
Pittman’s book, monetary stabilization must include the silver price rise. His powers of negotia- 
tion in the Washington arena had been demonstrated and he was confident of the help of 
British statesmen at London. Pittman, “The Currency Issue at London,” New York Times, June 
11, 1933. He proclaimed the need for temporary stabilization pending establishment of an 
improved, more economical gold standard accompanied by “stabilization” of silver, at a raised 
price. 
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which the agenda and the delegates had been apportioned. The French held to 
their insistence that a stabilization agreement precede other business. So, other 
diplomatic moves rather hung fire while monetary diplomacy took its course, 
and that course soon shifted from international to domestic imperatives.** 

Some two thousand persons, from sixty-six countries, were sitting around 
council tables in the new Geological Museum down in South Kensington and 
in other London spots, with “the whole world looking in at the window.” 
As Henry Morgenthau, sr., disgustedly observed, “This was not a Congress 
of free minds working to solve the world’s problems,” but one in which every 
delegate had been instructed to get national advantages and few were author- 
ized to concede anything without consulting their home governments, Some 
aid to agreement may have been contributed by the seventy-foot bar installed 
beneath the conference hall, with as many kinds of liquid as the consulates 
had listed preferences; but the Manchester Guardian decided that it would be 
a “miracle” if they agreed on world restoratives.? 

Outside the official committees the unofficial workers from the United 
States labored on a stabilization truce, conferred continually, counselling, via 
cable and telephone, with a group in New York City composed of Baruch, 
Woodin, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Acheson, and (sometimes) 
Moley. The British proved more willing to make concessions than the French, 
because the former shared the American wish for a price rise precedent to 
stabilization. By June 15, Harrison, Warburg, and Sp-ague, with Montagu 
Norman of the Bank of England and Clement Moret of the Bank of France, 
had drawn up a plan for temporary stabilization, based on French insistence 
that the conference could not continue without it. 

The plan was cautious: a median dollar-pound rate of $4.00 was to be 
maintained as far as feasible for the “life” of the conference; Britain was not to 
employ her Equalization Fund nor Roosevelt the Thomas Amendment to 
move the rate below $3.88 or above $4.12 unless “exceptional circumstances” 
arose from domestic conditions; and they were to announce that stabilization 
of their currencies on gold under proper conditions formed the “ultimate 
objective of their policy.” The official delegates knew, as did everyone reading 


86 Finance Minister Bonnet addressing the Anglo-American Press Club, and the French 
cabinet meeting June 6, openly insisted that monetary stabilization must be agreed to before 
anything else of impcrtance. New York Times, June 8, 1933. Premier Daladier told the deputies 
that the ministry favored raising prices by the old method of preferential tariffs rather than the 
new method of monetary manipulation. For a good, brief summary of Pittman’s work on the 
silver agreement see Allan Seymour Everest, Morgenthau, The New Deal and Silver (New 
York, 1950), pp. 28-32. 

37 Manchester Guardian, May 26; New York Times, June 16 and Aug. 4, when it carried a 
statement from Morgenthau, then aboard the Berengaria enroute home; New York Herald 
Tribune, June 28, 1933. The only delegate who carried an agreement in his pocket when he 
boarded the boat for home was the one who, by all accounts, spent a very large portion of his 
time on the lower floor. 
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the conference news stories, that a truce was on the fire, and when it had been 
submitted to Roosevelt felt some relief.** 

Not so those of their compatriots back home who sensed a drift back toward 
deflation. Their reaction was violent: stock and commodity markets were de- 
pressed; the foreign exchange value of the dollar rose; speculative capital took 
flight; and the eloquent inflationists organized as the “Committee for the 
Nation” spoke with a loud voice. These included silverites, devaluationists, 
greenbackers, revaluationists, industrialists, some bankers, dairymen, farmers, 
and others—a mighty host led by able persons, in some ways reminiscent of 
earlier cheap-money movements and quite in the American tradition. One 
of their prophets was the popular radio priest, Charles E. Coughlin, of the 
depression-ridden city of Detroit. No less than seventy-five representatives 
and ten senators petitioned Roosevelt to send this inflationist as an adviser 

Y to the conferees.” 

= President Roosevelt was happily sailing his vacation schooner, the Amber- 
jack II, in idyllic northern waters, far from the hectic halls of the South 
Kensington Museum. He was rapidly approaching the reorientation of his 
diplomatic policy, coming to realize that his price-wage-raising formula for 
domestic recovery was incompatible with a fixed dollar value. So he cabled 
objections to London: Would not a range of $4.05-$4.25 be better? Would 
London and Paris combine to place the dollar at the lower end of the range, 
accuse the United States of bad faith if the agreement failed to come off 
properly, and unduly prolong the “life” of the conference? “Banker-in- 
fluenced cabinets” were attaching far too much importance to exchange 
stabilization (which was not too vital, he thought, to United States trade 
anyway); balanced budgets and permanent national currencies based on 
standard reserves, as he put it, were far more important as ultimate objectives. 
In sum, “At this time we should avoid even a tentative commitment in regard 
to any definite program by this Government to control fluctuations in the 
dollar.” He was sending over his personal emissary, Moley, who would sail 
on the twentieth. 

Harrison hurriedly set sail in the opposite direction, June 17, while War- 


88 Warburg, Money Muddle, pp. 113-14, 252; Moley, After Seven Years, pp. 228 ff. Con- 
servative and more radical notions as to possibilities of Anglo-American compromise were 
typified by Sir Herbert Samuel's article in International Affairs, XU, 455, and in the London 
Economist leader of May 27, “The Washington Enigma.” 

39In 1933 inflationary sentiment permeated American business much more deeply than in 
earlier depressions; leading officers of the “Committee for the Nation” included James H. Rand 
of Remington Rand; F. H. Frazier, chairman of General Baking Company; L. J. Rosenwald, 
chairman of Sears Roebuck; and F, X. Sexauer, president of Dairymen's League Cooperative 
Association, Laboring oars were pulled by George LeBlanc, former head of the foreign depart- 
ment of a large Wall Street bank and Dr. E. A. Rumely, an industrialist. See also, J. P. Nichols, 
“Silver Inflation and the Senate in 1933,” Soctal Studies, XXV (January, 1934), 12. 
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burg and Cox pled with Roosevelt by cable. They suggested that the range 
might be expanded as far as $3.80-$4.20, that the plan was but a temporary 
device and full of “let-out” clauses, that if they made no tentative commit- 
ment the conference would conclude that either the United States had changed 
its mind or its representatives had exceeded their authority. This to no avail; 
Roosevelt vetoed temporary stabilization.” 

The harried negotiators in London issued a statement June 22 (submitted 
in advance to the British and the irate French) which Warburg hoped would 
restore much of their lost prestige. The statement confessed that undue empha- 
sis had been placed on temporary stabilization which now was “untimely”: 
it was likely to help the world less than an American price rise, and further- 
more it never had been the affair of the official delegation, which had intro- 
duced a resolution for ultimate stabilization and was working on measures to 
stimulate activity and raise prices. A personal cable from Cox to Roosevelt 
begged, June 22, “If you love us at all don’t give us another week like this 
one.” Whereat Roosevelt replied, June 24, “Delighted the way things are 
going. . . . Prestige of delegation is generally excellent at home.” 

During the week that the S.S. Manhattan was plowing the seas, bearing 
Moley, what shreds of good temper had been left to this conference blew away 
on the hot winds of argument over debts, the tariff, and stabilization, with the 
British and Continental press in full cry after the Americans, although War- 
burg thought the press on the whole was “rather decent” about the June 22 
developments. The American delegation’s nerves were worn raw. The Presi- 
dent was announcing that the discord was due principally to “the over- 
enthusiasm of unwarranted assumption of authority on the part of some who 
took part in the work of the American delegates but were not themselves 
members of the delegation.” The United States stock market rose, as did the 
pound, to $4.43 at one juncture. 

In the midst of the turmoil Sir Arthur Salter got at the nub of America’s 
shift into the new diplomacy. He explained in the New York Times of June 
25 that this was a matter of domestic prices and employment in both the 
United States and England; but Londoners, he said, thought that Roosevelt 
was aiming at higher prices than was Chamberlain and might not be allowed 
to stop when he wished to, while the Bank of England might not allow 
Chamberlain to go as far as he desired. This significant difference, in executive 
functioning in the new diplomacy, was destined to continue for some years 
but became markedly less true in the next decade.” 


40 On the influence of Howe see Everest, pp. 28, 182. The press on both sides of the Atlantic 
was full of these negotiations June 15-July 4, 1933, and apparently little of importance was kept 
secret from the newsmen. The texts of numerous cables passing between Roosevelt and War- 
burg, Sprague, Cox, Hull, and Moley are in For. Rel., 1933, I, 641-79. 

41 The Hull, Warburg, and Moley accounts afford three aspects of the episode from the 
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Midnight of June 27 brought Moley to London, where his every move 
was watched, and raised the curtain on the final act of the 1933 conference. 
At their latest consultation Roosevelt had told him that the way was still 
open for some agreement to. calm the gold-standard countries, provided it 
could be done without shipping gold from the United States or checking price 
advances achieved since he took the dollar off gold April 20; but Moley was 
not to publicize this attitude, and he must impress the delegation with Roose- 
velt's primary objective—the raising of world prices. 

Three days of most serious negotiation ensued, with the French joining 
somewhat in Anglo-American sessions, as the gold bloc had failed in an effort 
to establish a franc-pound ratio exclusive of the dollar. Moley had very 
earnest conversations with Chamberlain, MacDonald, and Leith-Ross of 
Britain, Rist of France, and Jung of Italy; he now realized that if the fear 
of inflation were not quieted by the semblance of an agreement, the people 

Jin the gold-standard nations might get out of hand. Also, Moley was con- 

ferring by trans-Atlantic telephone with Woodin and Acheson of the Treasury, 
Undersecretary of State Phillips, and with the Nestor of the Democratic 
party, Mr. Bernard Baruch, whom Moley reached at Woodin’s New York 
apartment, where the secretary lay, critically ill.” 

The resulting draft of an agreement, which was cabled to Roosevelt on 
June 30, was designed to prevent an abrupt breakup of the conference and 
to check extreme speculation growing out of the steady American price rise. 
All the sigratories voiced their respect for international monetary stabilization 
and for gold as the measure of foreign exchange. The gold bloc reasserted their 
intention to maintain that standard. The off-gold countries took note of the 
importance of the gold-bloc intention and, “without in any way prejudicing 
their own future ratios to gold,” reaffirmed that an international gold standard 

“under proper conditions” was their ultimate objective. During the necessary 
interim, all were to adopt the “measures which they deem most appropriate” 
to limit exchange speculation, and their central banks were to co-operate to 
that end. Woodin, Acheson, and Baruch endorsed this draft, by telephone, 
across the sea. 


inside of negotiations: the official, the unofficial, and the special emissary. See also Roosevelt, 
I, 245; Washington Star June 22; London Economist June 17, 24; and New York Nation 
July 5, 1933. The British Exchange Equalization Fund had been increased, presumably to steady 
rates during the conference, but it succeeded only partially; the pound was indirectly linked to 
gold by tying it to the French franc, a policy criticized by some British bankers as obstructing 
a needed price rise: Report of Ray Atherton to Secretary of State, July 19, State Department 
Files, 841,00 P.R./294. * 

42 Exclusión of the dollar had been vetoed particularly by the Canadians. Details of this 
grueling experience may be followed in Moley, After Seven Years, pp. 243-553 see also Feis, 
Sinews of Peace, pp. 52-54, and London Statist, July 8, 1933. At one crucial juncture in the 
New York-London telephone connections, the wire was silent for ten minutes, silent because 
it appeared that the faithful Woodin had expired during the consultation. 
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Hours of anxious waiting followed, with no telephone between Campo 
Bello and the mainland, with the newspapers of July 1 giving a rather close 
approximation to the substance of the proposed agreement and to the cir- 
cumstances of its submission, and with some American outcry and confident 
assertion of presidential disapproval. New York stock prices fell. On this 
fateful day Roosevelt’s conferees were Henry Morgenthau, jr., farm credit 
administrator currently engrossed in raising farm prices, and Louis McHenry 
Howe, most trusted adviser, who particularly feared the effects of stabilization 
upon the domestic economy. 

Before nightfall the latest London handiwork was summarily rejected; 
Roosevelt had found it “particularly unwise from political and psychological 
standpoints.” He now declared that a “fixed ratio” would be a “catastrophe 
amounting to a world tragedy.” The executive was seeking a dollar with a 
stable purchasing power, which would mean more to the good of the world 
“than a fixed ratio for a month or two in terms of the pound or franc.” He 
castigated the conferees as guilty of “specious fallacy” and of cherishing “old 
fetishes.” By an irony of fate, the President’s final answer, released by the 
unhappy Hull on July 3, was a paraphrase of a memorandum against rigid 
and arbitrary stabilization which Herbert Swope had written and which 
Moley had left with Roosevelt June 20. This July 3 “bombshell,” promptly 
publicized in the United States, met paeans of praise over much of the country 
for the “new Declaration of Independence” which declined to allow foreign 
powers to dictate American internal and foreign policies. Prices and stocks 
boomed again.* 

The London conference approached collapse. Bonnet had returned from 
a week-end cabinet meeting in Paris, where he had learned that the franc 
was balanced on the edge of the gold standard very precariously. The French 
delegation led in demanding instant adjournment and passage of a resolution 
censuring Roosevelt, one for which the angry mood of the conference assured 
a majority vote. Hull, unhappy though he was, fought this proposition stub- 
bornly. Aided by Canada, others of the Dominions, and Scandinavia, on July 
5 he secured overnight deferment of the adjournment question, which was 
up before the small steering committee. 

Next morning Hull pled with this group, in a small room adjacent to the 
conference hall, while reporters milled about outside in the corridor. As Hull 
begged for delay, Mr. Bullitt walked around the table to Bonnet's seat at the 
other end, to remind him of his veto of Roosevelt’s stabilization offer in April. 
Would the finance minister like Bullitt to step out into the hall and tell the 


43 The British well understood why Roosevelt could not risk tying his hands, according to 
the F. T. Birchall dispatch to the New York Times, June 28, 1933. The complete text of the 
President's reply was released in London July 3 and printed all over the world. Baruch and 
Roosevelt did not see each other for a time after this incident. Perkins, p. 201. 
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press who had killed stabilization in the spring? Bonnet doubted Bullitt 
could be as mean as that; Mr. Bullitt replied, in effect, that he could. Ponder- 
ing this challenge, Bonnet rose when Hull had done; he withdrew the reso- 
lution of censure. The conference adjournment was postponed until July 27, 
giving tempers time to cool but making little dent in the agenda.* 

Privately and in public prints, especially on the Continent and among 
gold factions in England and America, much blame was heaped upon Roose- 
velt for “torpedoing” the conference. Actually, in view of the attitude of all 
the nations from the outset, there is much room for doubt whether the con- 
ference would have accomplished anything even if Roosevelt had accepted 
the final and weakest draft of an agreement. International co-operation upon 
exchange stability still seemed too much of a threat to the freedom of political 
leaders to manipulate economic factors in response to popular demand. 

The President, in self-defense, insisted that the conference had not been 
wholly barren of accomplishment; there had been an exchange of views, and 
so forth. To one who views the 1933 World Monetary and Economic Con- 
ference over the debris of World War II, its principal effect seems to have 
been to move the nations in a direction contrary to that recommended in the 
agenda. Instead of easing the adjustment of international diplomacy to the 
new imperium of internal economic stability, it made reconcilement more 
difficult. It spurred nationalism in Britain, France, and the United States, 
with each of them searching out new devices for the waging of economic 
warfare, For lack of co-operation, they lost precious time and resources, ulti- 
mately needed in the confrontation of the Nazis, whose arch manipulator, 
Bjalmar Schacht, perfected monetary diplomacy as a means to a militaristic 
state 

The use of monetary diplomacy for the opposite purpose—to thwart 
dictatorship and aggression—was destined to become an outstanding develop- 
ment in the next decade. American diplomacy came to pivot around a stabil- 
ization objective; American diplomacy strove to help other nations to adjust 
their economies to changing world conditions, in order the better to preserve 
America's own prosperity and safety. 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


44 Memoirs of Cordell Hull, 1, 246-69; Mr. Bullitt’s recollection as told to the author (see 
note 14). Senator Pittman had opportunity to complete a silver agreement by which other powers 
co-operated somewhat and the United States did a good deal to raise the price of silver; but this 
was not, technically, a conference document, and the European powers considered it a very 
minor matter. i 

45 Such modest achievements as were found in the conference by hopeful observers of that 
moment were summarized in “Barren Harvest,” London Economist, July 29, 1933, p. 215, and 
in M, S. Stewart, “The Work of the London Economic Conference,” Foreign Policy Reports, IX 
(Nov. 8, 1933), 198. 

48 Schacht had participated in the Washington conversations, attended the London con- 
ference, and neglected few opportunities to exploit the situation. 
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Rank and Status among Massachusetts 
Continental Officers 


SIDNEY KAPLAN 


THE regions south of the Rio Grande have usually been cited as classic 
American areas of military intervention in political affairs—of officer Putsch 
and coup d'état. Yet, considerably before the time of the caudillo, on the 
highlands of the Hudson in the cantonments of the Northern Army of the 
Revolution, commissioned gentlemen plotted to capture the governmental 
apparatus of the first American republic. Although the plot aborted—it seems 
inevitable only in hindsight that it should have—the Newburgh Addresses _ 
stand even today as cogent historic warnings to the living and unborn. More- 
over, a currently significant aspect of the cabal still remains to be explored. 
What made Armstrong and his colleagues so confident that there was unity 
and esprit enough among the officers of the army to ensure the success of their 
dangerous adventure? Although, as is well known, many facets of the affair 
are enveloped in mystery and debate, this brief examination of the birth and 
early history of the officer corps of the Massachusetts line of the Continental 
Army will perhaps furnish an inkling of an answer. 

When the logic of events had finally persuaded Americans that they must 
exchange arguments for arms, Massachusetts it was that gave a groping Con- 
gress the nucleus of its first army. In the years of war that followed, the loud 
declaimers and the quiet listeners who had seen good sense in Sam Adams’ 
principiis obsta made up the largest contingent of the Continental Army. In 
command of the fluctuating Massachusetts enlistment of nearly 68,000 : 
privates, corporals, and sergeants were approximately 480 officers, comprising 
about one fifth of the commissioned personnel of the line. A few had been 
professional or semiprofessional soldiers, but the great majority had smelled 
their only powder at militia turnouts on village greens. From all the walks of 
New England life these ““train-band captains” came together to officer the 
new, makeshift army. Farmers of varying degrees of prosperity were most 
numerous among them; but tailors and innkeepers, tanners and lawyers, 
hatters and Harvard graduates, schoolmasters and merchants were also present 
in all the grades." From elements so diverse as these could a corps—with esprit 
de corps—be fashioned? 


1 Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register of Officers of the Continental Army during the y 
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From the beginning the officers hailing from the Bay Colony held high 
rank in the Continental Army. Of the ninety-four general officers of the line, 
twelve were from Massachusetts. Among the seven major generals appointed 
by the Continental Congress prior to the Declaration of Independence, 
Artemas Ward—“‘first major general” under Washington—and John Thomas 
played important parts in the early days of alarum and excursion; among the 
eleven native major generals appointed after the Declaration and serving to 
the end of the war, William Heath, Benjamin Lincoln, and Henry Knox were 
key figures. Heath, second in command to Washington, headed the Northern 
Army in the cantonments on the Hudson toward the end of the war; Lincoln, 
first occupant of the war office of the Confederation, would later command 
the troops raised by Governor Bowdoin to suppress the insurgent Shaysites; 
and the artilleryman Knox, after succeeding Lincoln in 1785, would become 
Washington’s first secretary of war. Thus, in quality and quantity, Massa- 
chusetts men were bound to stand out among the 2,400-odd officers of*the 
Continental line.? Matured, also, by their activity of the preceding decade in 
the forcing-bed of Massachusetts politics, and seasoned, if only slightly, as 
organizers of the first formal warfare of the Revolution in the environs of 
Boston, it is not at all surprising that the Bay Colony officers should appear 
among the energetic champions of a united officer interest during and after 
the years of the war. 

Yet, from another point of view it might be argued that Massachusetts 

was the state least likely to furnish leadership to a distinct officer party. In 
the South, plantation life created petty autocrats accustomed to give orders, 
and New York had its patroons; but the dominant New England pattern of 
modest farm and democratic town meeting produced little of the fact or 
mood of command. No sharp cleavage between officers and men prevailed in 
the rural militia of Massachusetts; indeed, the private’s company officers 
must not infrequently have been his close friends or even his economic in- 
feriors.? 
War of the Revolution (Washington, 1914), p. 532. A cursory survey of the backgrounds of 
some fifty officers (comprising about 10 per cent of the Massachusetts corps but not altogether 
representative of it, because they were all members later of the Society of the Cincinnati) reveals 
among them grocers, cordwainers, cabinetmakers, brick-masons, house painters, coopers, hard- 
ware clerks, doctors, shipbuilders, surveyors, master-mariners, and ministers’ sons. Frank Smith, 
ed., Memorials of the Massachusetts Society of the Cincinnati (Boston, 1931), passim. 

2 Of the five brigadier generals in the original establishment, three (Pomeroy, Heath, and 
Knox) were from Massachusetts. Pomeroy, the first appointed, did not accept, but served as a 
militia officer until his death at Peekskill in 1777. Edmund C. Burnett, The Continental Con- 
gress (New York, 1941), pp. 77-78; Heitman, passim. Nevertheless, John Adams wrote to Henry 
Knox in August, 1776: “I am very much chagrined that the Massachusetts has not its Proportion 
of general officers. . . . It will never do, for Massachusetts to furnish so many Men, and have so 
few Generals while so many other States furnish so few Men and have so many Generals.” 


+ Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, New Series, LVI (1946), 212. 
8 Charles K. Bolton, The Private Soldier under Washington (New York, 1902), p. 127. 
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The manner in which the “Massachusetts army” had come into being 
accentuated this equalitarian tendency. In October, 1774, the provincial con- 
gress, pressed by events, had directed the existing militia companies of the 
colony to “meet forthwith” for the purpose of electing new officers—who 
were further ordered to choose field officers to command the respective regi- 
ments. The field officers so chosen were then to detach at least, one quarter 
of the rank and file of the existing companies and to enlist them into new 
units of at least fifty privates each. Nine such companies, after electing their 
captains and lieutenants, were to form a battalion whose field officers would 
be chosen by the constituent company officers. The military pyramid thus 
rested firmly on a broad, elective base. The soldiers ‘will not inlist,” reported 
Washington to Congress at the end of 1775, “until they know their Colonel, 
Lt. Colonel, Major, Captain, &ca.” We “severally consent”-—so begins a 
Massachusetts enlistment blank used to recruit men for the service of the 
“United American Colonies”—‘to be formed by such Person or Persons as 
the General Court shall appoint, into a Company of Ninety Men, including 
one Captain, two Lieutenants, one Ensign, four Serjeants, four Corporals, 
one Drum, and one Fife, to be elected by the Company and commissionated 
by the Council.” And four years later an aide of Washington’s would remark 
the fact that in Massachusetts the leading members of the legislature were 
meeting with “the greatest difficulty in getting a majority of the Country 
members” to place Bay State troops under Continental officers not of their 
own choice. “You can't meet a man of any Influence from the Country,” he 
bemoaned, “but he'll tell you that they never shall be able to raise their men 
unless they appoint their officers.” 

By the first week of December, 1774, the Provincial Congress had ap- 
pointed five general officers—Preble, Ward, Pomeroy, Thomas, and Heath— 
and in April, 1775, resolved to raise 30,000 troops, more than a third of them 
within the colony, for “the Massachusetts army.” When, in July, Major 
General Artemas Ward relinquished command to Washington, the old Bay 
Colony militia system, with further equalitarian adaptations to the unprec- 
edented emergency, was the basis of military organization for the new 
national army.” 

It was a system well calculated to produce fraternization between officers 
and men. “On entering the camp near Boston,” commented General James 
Wilkinson in his Memoirs, “I was struck with the familiarity which prevailed 


4 William Lincoln, ed., The journals of Each Provincial Congress of Massachusetts (Boston, j 


1838), pp. 33-34; John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Writings of George Washington from the Orig- 
inal Manuscript Sources 1745-1799 (Washington, 1931—40), IV, 83; David Cobb to Henry 
Jackson, June 8, 1780, cited in Gaillard Hunt, Fragments of Revolutionary History (New York, 
1892), pp. 148-51; Bolton, p. 30. 

5 Lincoln, pp. 33-35, 64, 120-29, 148, 247. 
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among the soldiers and officers of all ranks; from the colonel to the private, 
I observed but little distinction"—nor was military discipline conspicuous. 
From general down, noted a Connecticut captain, John Chester, the Bay 
Colony officers seemed to fear that their troops would brook no authority; 
and most of the companies of the province, he added, were ““commanded by 
a most Despicable set of officers.” Some of the officers even pooled their 
pay with their men and from the common pot all drew equal shares. Toward 
the end of 1775, Thomas Lynch of South Carolina, after expressing satis- 
faction to Washington that Congress had increased the pay of officers, rather 
hoped that the general would no longer suffer his officers “to sweep the 
Pazade with the skirts of their Coats or bottoms of their Trowsers, to cheat 
or mess with their men, to skulk in battle or sneak in Quarters.” In October, 
1776, Joseph Reed, adjutant general of the army, was scandalized by the 
sight of a captain of horse from Connecticut, an aide to the general, “shaving 
one of his men on the parade near the house.” Reed confided to his wife 
that it was “impossible for any one to have an idea of the complete equality” 
which existed between officers and men. Where “the principles of democracy 
so universally prevail, where so great an equality and so thorough a levelling 
spirit, predominates,” he continued, “either no discipline can be established, 
or he who attempts it must become odious and detestable.” The Pennsyl- 
vanian Alexander Graydon—something of a snob—reminiscing thirty-five 
years later about his experiences with New England troops in New York, 
recalled “no less a personage” than Colonel Rufus Putnam, chief engineer of 
the army, returning to quarters with his rationed piece of meat in hand. “So 
far from aiming at a deportment which might raise them above their privates,” 
observed Graydon, “and thence prompt them to due respect and obedience 
of their commands, the object was, by humility, to preserve the existing 
blessing of equality.” Graydon could see nothing but levelism and venality 
in the New Englanders, although he did except the regiment of fishermen 
from Marblehead. Yet even in Glover's outfit “there were a number of 
negroes, which, to persons unaccustomed to such associations, had a disagree- 
able, degrading effect.”? 


€ James Wilkinson, Memoirs of My Own Times (Philadelphia, 1816), I, 16; Bolton, p. 1323 
Louis C. Hatch, The Administration of the American Revolutionary Army (New York, 1904), 
p. 14. An opposite situation, which nevertheless must have been based on familiarity, was de- 
scribed by Washington in a letter to the president of the provincial council on August 7, 1775: 
“By the General Return made to me for last Week I find there are great Numbers of Soldiers 
and nonCommissioned Officers, who absent themselves from Duty, the greater part of which, I 
have reason to believe are at their respective homes in different Parts of the Country; some em- 
ployed by their Officers on their Farms.” Fitzpatrick, IH, 406. 

7 Burnett, p. 107; William B. Reed, Lije and Correspondence of Joseph Reed (Philadelphia, 
1847), I, 243; Anon. [A. Graydon], Memoirs of A Life, Chiefly Passed in Pennsylvania (Harris- 
burgh, 1€11), p. 131. 
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In Washington’s opinion, fraternization of the Massachusetts type was a 
deadly sin against military efficiency. Innovation in the infant American 
army, in the ascertainable view of its political and military leaders, was ap- 
parently not to be included in revolutionary aims. Where innovation did 
perforce occur it was the result of the exigencies of unpreparedness—especially 
the need for rapid recruitment—or of popular demand. The political revolu- 
tion needed a military tool; in the judgment of those who held high rank 
and who had studied the art of war at first hand the British and Prussian 
armies of the day represented the highest development of contemporary 
military science. Therefore, the closest approximation in Ámerica to the style 
of Old World establishments was the military desideratum. In these armies 
the officer corps, drawn preferentially from the upper classes, constituted 
privileged castes between which and the common soldiery there yawned a 
wide gulf." True enough, the higher ranks among the Massachusetts officers 
might temporarily condone (or even abet, as did Rufus Putnam) equalitarian 
practices—but only to hurry an army into the ñeld as quickly as possible. 
Officers ought to “exercise every kind of Lenity to the Soldiers that is con- 
sistent with Discipline,” suggested Lieutenant Colonel David Cobb to 
Colonel Henry Jackson of the 16th Massachusetts in June 1780, “as you'll 
thereby endear the soldiery to you and induce numbers to return with pleasure 
from desertion to service under you; it will likewise take off the curse of 
slander that is now pervading all the Country Towns [in Massachusetts], that 
the Continental officers are so cruel and severe that the men can never be 
got to serve under "em.”” Despite such forced and temporary concessions, 
however, it is not out of the way to suppose thai Putnam and his colleagues 
brought with them into the new army the European tradition of an aristo- 
cratic division between officers and men. 

In point of fact, it is probable that Washington himself would not have 
been chosen to head this new army had he not been, in the material sense, a 
gentleman; indeed to many in the Congress his landed wealth and social 
stature were at first better known than his military talent. A particular army 
is the product of a particular kind of society, and America was, of course, in 
many ways, still very much a part of England. On a “General in America,” 
wrote the provincial congress of New York to its delegates at Philadelphia, 
“fortune also should bestow her gifts, that he may rather communicate lustre 
to his dignities than receive it, and that his country in his property, his 


8 See John C. Miller's discussion of the qualifications for command of Howe and Burgoyne: 
“Sir William Howe enjoyed the family background and social prestige necessary to a British 
general... . Sir John Burgoyne, the youngest of the major generals, was a fashionable man 
about town.” Triumph of Freedom, 1775-1783 (Boston, 1948), pp. 43-44. 

9 Hunt, p. 149. 
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kindred, and connexions, may have sure pledges that he will faithfully per- 
form the duties of his high office, and readily lay down his power when the 
general weal shall require it.” In this view John Adams did not at first concur. 
Writing to Gerry in June, 1775, on the struggle in Congress over the choice 
of a commander in chief, he observed that those ideas of equality which were 
so agreeable to New Englanders were “very disagreeable to many Gentle- 
men” in the colonies to the southward; the “Gentlemen” had held “a great 
opinion of the high importance of a continental general, and were determined 
to place him in an elevated point of light.” But Adams changed his mind. 
“A general officer,” he observed to Major General Greene in August of the 
following year, “ought to be a gentleman of letters and general knowledge, 
a man of address and knowledge of the world. He should carry with him 
authority and command”; such had been Thomas Mifflin and Lord Stirling— 
the former, “a Gentleman of family and fortune in his Country,” the latter, 
a person “distinguished by fortune, family, and the rank and employments 
held in civil life. 

Now Washington was both the embodiment and proponent of this point 
of view, which, transformed early into policy, powerfully counteracted the 
leveling tendencies of the New England militia background. In September, 
1775, forwarding to Congress a petition for increased pay drawn up by the 
subalterns at Cambridge, he noted warmly that their “inadequate” allowance 
was “one great source of that Familiarity between the Officers and Men, 
which is incompatible with Subordination and Discipline.” A year later from 
the Heights of Harlem, urging a general increase in officer pay as would 
“induce gentlemen of character and liberal sentiments to engage,” he observed 
again that while all were “mixed together as one common herd” and while 
soldiers regarded their officers as equals—obeying them no more than they 
would broomsticks—neither order nor discipline could prevail. The key was 
pay: that “respect”? which was “essentially necessary to due subordination” 
could not flourish if the officers were impoverished; therefore, he concluded, 
they “ought to have such allowances” as would enable them “to live like, 
and support the Characters of Gentlemen.” Once more, a fortnight later, 
advising Heath on the selection of Massachusetts officers, he urged him to 
prefer men who had “endeavored to support the Character of Officers,” and 
who had not “placed themselves upon a level with the common Soldiery.” 
The theme of discipline is indeed dominant; yet the note intrudes that only 
“gentlemen” can be disciplinarians. “I earnestly recommend to you to be 

10 Miller, pp. 22, 61; Peter Force, ed., American Archives (Washington, 1837-53), 4th 


Series, II, 1281-82; Fitzpatrick, III, 508; Charles F. Adams, ed., The Works of John Adams 
(Boston, 1850-56), I, 251~52. 
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circumspect in your choice of Officers, take none but Gentlemen,” he lectured 
George Baylor, thecolonel of a Virginia cavalry regiment in January, 1777.” 

Washington not only wrote letters on the problem. From the time of his 
appearance at Cambridge it was a primary point with him that the equali- 
tarian tendency had to be rooted out, that in the interests of discipline 
officers were to be considered a distinct military and social group. “There is 
great overturning in the camp, as to order and regularity. New lords new 
laws,” observed Reverend William Emerson, a few days after the commander 
in chief's arrival. Washington and Lee were now “upon the lines every day. 
... The strictest government is taking place, and great distinction is made 
between officers and soldiers. Every one is made to know his place and keep 
in it, or be tied up and receive thirty or forty lashes according to his crime.” 
The chaplain did not exaggerate. “Moses Pickett, soldier in Captain Merritt's 
company, in Colonel Glover’s regiment,” so reads an item in general orders 
of the Cambridge headquarters for September 15, 1775, “tried at a general 
court-martial for disobedience of orders and damning his officer, is found 
guilty, and sentenced to receive thirty lashes upon his bare back, and after- 
wards drummed out of the regiment.”* 

Nor did Washington use corporal punishment alone to gain his end. A 
variety of measures was employed to point up the distinction between officers 
and men. Since officers had no distinctive uniform, the commander in chief 
ordered that the various grades don ribbons or cockades of different 
colors.'* And this was only the beginning. “The General observing great 


11 Fitzpatrick, III, 508; VI, 106-109, 186, 483. The problem of familiarity and discipline 
was a pressing one at this time and was discussed in top circles not only in Massachusetts but 
also throughout the country. Charles Lee wrote to Benjamin Rush on October 10, 1775, that 
while “the present miserable pittance” was “indeed a fortune to the low wretches who live like 
the common soldiers and with the common soldiers . . . men who chuse to preserve the decent 
distance of officers must have a decent subsistence, and without this distance, no authority or 
respect can be expected.” On October 24, 1775, Stephen Moylan, muster-master general of the 
army, in a letter to Washington spoke of the “spirit of equality” which reigned throughout the 
country, so that an officer was “afraid of exerting that authority necessary for the expediting 
his business.” On November 13, 1775, the day after the capitulation of Montreal, Montgomery 
wrote to Schuyler: “I wish some method could be fallen upon of engaging gentlemen to serve. 
A point of honor, and more knowledge of the world to be found in that class of men, would 
greatly reform discipline and render the troops much more tractable.” On July 6, 1776, Colonel 
Weissenfels wrote to Lord Stirling: “Captain Hutchins has refused to assist me in quelling the 
mutiny in his company. I have frequently advised him not to put himself an the level with his 
men; but he continues to do so, which is the cause of his not exercising authority in a becoming 
manner.” Force, 5th Series, I, 41; Worthington C. Ford, ed., The Writings of George Wash- 
ington (New York, 1889-93), III, 250-51. 

12 Jared Sparks, ed., The Writings of George Washington (Boston, 1834-37), UL, 491; 
Charles C. Smith, ed., The Orderly Book of Colonel William Henshaw of the American Army, 
April 20-Sept. 26, 1775 (Boston, 1877), p. 81. 

13 Fitzpatrick, II, 338-39, 357. On July 14, 1775, general orders instructed the commander 
in chief to wear a “light blue Ribband,” majors and brigadiers a “Pink Ribband,” and aides-de- 
camp, “a green riband.” Evidently these distinctions were not clear enough, for on July 23 addi- 
tional “Badges of Distinction” were ordered: “the Field Officers may have red or pink colour'd 
Cockades in their Hatts: the Captains yellow or buff: and the Subalterns green.” 
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remissness, and neglect, in the several Guards in and about the Camp,” 
proclaimed general orders on July 14, 1775, 

orders the Officer commanding any Guard to turn out his Guard immediately upon 
the near Approach of the Commander in Chief or any of the General Officers, and 
upon passing the Guard; The Commander in Chief is to be received with rested Arms; 
the Officer to salute, and the Drums to beat a march: The Majors General with 


rested Arms, the Officer to salute and the Drums to beat two Ruffles; the Brigadiers 
General with rested Arms, the Officer to salute and the Drums to beat one Ruffle. 


Washington’s attitude was reflected in all parts of the army. At Ticonderoga 
in October, 1776, general orders published to the troops announced that 
one Lieutenant Whitney, having been court-martialed ‘‘for infamous conduct 
in degrading himself by voluntarily doing the duty of an Orderly Serjeant, 
in violation of his rank as an officer,” was sentenced to be severely repri- 
manded at the head of his brigade. In January, 1779, at Providence, Captain 

_ David Dexter of the 2d Rhode Island, found guilty by brigade court-martial 

“for behaving unbecoming the Carracter of an Officer, and a Gentleman, in 
frequently associateing, with the Waggon Master of the Brigade,” was discharg- 
ed from the service, as was Lieutenant Price of another regiment “for associate- 
ing with the Waggon Master, and Forage Master of the Brigade.’ 

Thus, rugged democrats among the officers were squelched. Nor does it 
seem that Washington was ever greatly impeded—either by Congress or by 
the army—in his policy of fashioning rods of discipline out of commissioned 
gentlemen. Indeed, within the Massachusetts corps were high-ranking officers 
who saw eye to eye with him from the start—like Henry Knox, for instance, 
who had earlier complained to John Adams of “the popular plan for raising 
a new army,” and had confessed to his brother in September, 1776, that the 
army as it stood was only “a receptacle for ragamuffins.””* 

Many other forces also operated to mold the heterogeneous social stocks 
of the Massachusetts officer corps into a unity, if only temporary, on the 
military level. There was, for instance, the disparity in pay between officers 
and soldiers. Washington, it is true, at the end of the war, would suggest 
that this disparity had been overcome in the final settlement, claiming that 
all things considered—the large bounties handed to recruits in some states, 
grants of land, adjustments or arrearages in pay, and the soldier’s bonus 
of $80—the total reward of the rank-and-filer had equaled in value the 
officer’s commutation. But it is difficult to accept his opinion as valid, 
especially when it is recalled that commutation awarded $1,200 to an ensign 
and $9,960 to a major general, that an infantry private drew $63 per month 

14 Ibid., III, 358; Force, 5th Series, II, 1082; Edward Field, ed., Diary of Colonel Israel 


Angell (Providence, 1899), pp. 36-37. 
16 Francis S. Drake, Life and Correspondence of Henry Knox (Boston, 1873), p. 31. 
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(mattrosses, $83) compared with an ensign’s $20 and a colonel’s $75, and that 
Congress granted bonuses of land to veterans of the Revolution according to 
rank.” 

Suffice it to state at this point, however, that before the war was well 
under way the equalitarian tendencies in the Massachusetts civil and military 
background, if not completely obliterated, were effectively throttled and the 
way cleared psychologically and materially for the organization of the corps 
as a distinct social and economic entity in conscious pursuit of its special 
interest. The Newburgh Addresses, directed to such a group by its adventurist 
members at the end of the war, might be certain of a hearing. 


University of Massachusetts 
16 Fitzpatrick, XXVI, 492-93. 
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VOM URSPRUNG UND ZIEL DER GESCHICHTE. By Karl Jaspers. (Zurich: 
Artemis Verlag. 1949. Pp. 360. Sfcs. 9.50.) 


Tue course itself of history has forced upon our generation a deeper interest in 
the meaning of history. Its impact has been felt in works of European philosophers 
and historians, sociologists and theologians, as different in their approach and con- 
clusions as Spengler, Troeltsch, Huizinga, Alfred Weber, Toynbee, Hans Barth, and 
Croce. The latest work of the Neapolitan philosopher, Filosofia e storiografia (Bari, 
1949), concludes his many years of research in the two fields with the statement 
“La storia trova il suo senso nell’ etica” (History finds its meaning in ethics). Croce 
stresses the freedom in history, the unpredictable factors, and rejects a priori scientific 
schemes. His philosophy of history is an open philosophy, as is Toynbee’s or Jaspers’. 

Karl Jaspers, for many years professor of philosophy at Heidelberg, now holds a 
chair at the University of Basel, Jacob Burckhardt’s home. He started as a student of 
medicine and became well known as a psychiatrist before he turned to philosophy. 
His friendship for Max Weber early awakened in him an interest for the intellectual 
_ and political situation of contemporary mankind. His latest work, On the Origin and 
Goal of History, represents an amplification of his famous Die Geistige Situation der 
Zeit, which was published in 1931 and appeared in English as Man and the Modern 
Age (1933). Both books refer to the present, but the new book sees the present in 
historical perspective and is an important contribution not only to the philosophy of 
history but to the vision of universal history. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first deals with the past, and there 
Jaspers finds in the period between 800 and 200 B.c. the decisive ““axis-period” of 
history when man as we know him today was born. During those centuries man 
became simultaneously conscious of himself in China, in India, and in the eastern 
Mediterranean Occident. Human existence became the object of reflection, and at 
the same time there grew up a consciousness of a preceding long history. “In the very 
beginning of this awakening of the specifically human spirit man is conscious of being 
the heir of history.” The further development of mankind has been a recollection 
and a reawakening of the potentialities of the axis-period, an ever renewed return 
to that beginning, a renaissance. 

The second part of Jaspers’ new book deals with the present and the future. The 
present age originated in the Occident with modern science, modern technology, 
and political liberty. Here, in his discussion of the potentialities of the future out of 
the present, Jaspers treats the burning questions of socialism and of world order with 
an insight and a responsibility which will make the reading a memorable and encour- 
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aging experience. Less successful appears the final part which is characteristically also 
the shortest section. It concerns itself with the meaning of history at a time when 
historical methods have gained a precision never known before while the concept of a 
closed system of history, ein dbersehbares Ganzes, has been abandoned. There is for 
us no Archimedean point outside of history. We are always in it. The unity of history 
is no longer history. To conceive this unity, means to transcend history. But in the 
contemplation of the great works of history, we feel the tie with the source of all 
history. Thus history itself becomes the way to the suprahistorical to which there 
leads no road but through history. 


City College of New York Hans Konn 


AMERIGO VESPUCCI E SUAS VIAGENS. By Thomaz Oscar Marcondes de 
Souza. [Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras, Universidade de Säo Paulo, 
Boletim No. CV, História da Civilizaçäo Brasileira, No. 10.] (Sáo Paulo: Uni- 
versidade de Sáo Paulo. 1949. Pp. 313.) 


THE LEGACY OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: THE HISTORIC LITIGA- 
TIONS INVOLVING HIS DISCOVERIES, HIS WILL, HIS FAMILY, 
AND HIS DESCENDANTS. In two volumes. Compiled from Archives in 
Spain, France, and the Americas by Otto Schoenrich. (Glendale, Calif.: Arthur 


H. Clark Company. 1949. Pp. 349; 320. $25.00.) 


Tue two greatest explorers of their time—the one who made “the first effective 
discovery” of the New World, and the other for whom it was named—continue to 
engage the interest of investigators. 

The Marcondes de Souza volume is a competent presentation, for the benefit of 
the Portuguese-speaking world, of the existing state of scholarly opinion regarding 
Vespucci. Its erudition is wide-ranging. The bibliography and the opening chapter 
constitute a well-balanced survey of the history of Vespucci criticism, and the last 
three paragraphs (p. 31) try to bring it down to date by mentioning the 1944 volume 
of Pohl (“a great panegyrist of the Florentine”), the 1947-48 articles of Admiral 
Gago Coutinho criticizing Pohl severely, and the 1948 volume of Roberto Levillier, 
who accepts as historical the 1497-98 voyage of Vespucci to the New World. 

The historical arguments of Marcondes de Souza, conveniently summarized in 
French and in English on pages 198-200, are based entirely on the revolutionary 
criticism of Alberto Magnaghi (1924) and appear to make no progress beyond him. 
The account of the fourth Vespuccian voyage, for example, which probably has 
more significance than Magnaghi assigned to it (see this Review for July, 1946, p. 
695), receives a very scanty treatment on page 60. The 200 pages of exposition are 
followed by 113 pages of illustrative documents, all but one of them translated into 
Portuguese. There is no index in the sense in which North Americans understand the 
term; the “Indice” is a mere table of contents, 
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Of much greater originality is the massive work by Schoenrich. This has a real 
index of thirty-two pages. It has thirty-four plates, many of them showing scenes of 
great beauty connected with the history of Columbus and his descendants. In an 
appendix it summarizes and locates twenty-three of the key documents in the suc- 
cession of lawsuits conducted by his heirs. But these are only the trappings. The work 
itself is a skillful and fascinating account of those lawsuits. Though written by a 
lawyer and judge of fifty years’ experience, it is no legal brief but tells the story in 
simple, vivid language for the layman. 

It proceeds on the principle of widening circles. First there is a seven-page 
chapter on “Why the Columbus Family Went to Court. Nature of the Family 
Lawsuits,” summarizing the whole three hundred years of controversy. Part I then 
devotes five chapters to “Litigation with the Crown,” starting with the Columbus 
Capitulations of 1492. This was a loosely drawn contract by which the discoverer, 
if the bargain had ever been enforced, would have become a greater sovereign by far 
than the king and queen who sponsored him. That, no matter how legal, would 
have been unreasonable. Because of these unforeseen consequences, and also because 
Columbus proved to be quite inadequate as a colonial ruler, the Spanish crown, by a 
succession of necessary though not especially admirable repudiations, went back on 
its contract point by point until the descendants of Columbus were receiving only a 
fraction of their theoretical rights. Actually this fraction was still large, both in 
dignity and in emoluments. But finally in 1898, when the United States liquidated 
the overseas possessions of Spain, all payment of revenues from the New World to the 
Columbus heirs was cut off. Later, however, the family received a pension paid from 
purely Spanish funds. Thus ends the long contest with the crown. 

Next, Part II devotes ten chapters to “Inheritance Litigation.” Not merely did 
the Columbus heirs struggle with the crown for their rights, but the various branches 
of the family struggled with one another as to which had prior claim. This dispute 
also went on for centuries. Christopher Columbus intended to hand down his honors 
and emoluments as an indivisible estate to the eldest male heir. In 1578 the direct 
male line ceased, and the ensuing Jawsuit as to which collateral line should inherit 
was not finally settled until 1796. The victorious litigant then assumed the titles 
properly pertaining to the Columbus heir, including that of Grand Admiral and 
Chief Adelantado of the Indies. His present successor bears the name of Cristóbal 
Colon, the Spanish equivalent of Christopher Columbus, and a son born in 1949 
continues that famous name. 

Having taken his readers through these successive legal mazes, Judge Schoenrich 
adds a remarkable chapter of “(Comments on the Lawsuits and the Litigants.” This 
constitutes a keen but fair analysis of the legal and moral principles involved, and at 
the same time summarizes the entire history. Those who desire a quick briefing on 
the subject are advised to read this chapter. Those who enjoy a well-told and signifi- 
cant narrative will want to read the whole book. 


Cleveland, Ohio WiLLiam Jerome WILSON 
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THE COUNTER-RENAISSANCE. By Hiram Haydn. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1950. Pp. xvii, 705. $7.50.) 


In this ambitious book Mr. Haydn has sought, as Grierson sought for the seven- 
teenth century, the pattern of thought which characterized the Renaissance. He 
rejects Burckhardt’s view of the period with its emphasis on neopaganism and 
individualism as unduly romantic; and, on the other hand, he finds Bush (The 
Renaissance and English Humanism) and Tillyard (The Elizabethan World Picture) 
“naive” for their “insistence upon whitewashing the Elizabethans (in the interest 
of twentieth-century Christian humanism) into grave and orderly men and sober 
artists, most of whose work was essentially didactic and conservative” (p. 4). Mr. 
Haydn, presuming greater sophistication, does not deny the existence of the broad 
structure of traditional thought in the Renaissance, but he prefers to put the main 
emphasis on the “rebels” from it. His main interest is in the common denominators 
of revolt, and he demonstrates the existence of an extensive opposition to intellectu- 
alism, to the accustomed systemizations of the universe, to “right reason” and 
“virtue” as the basis of human conduct—in general, to the classical-Christian cultural 
inheritance of the Renaissance. He shows that Continental writers of such widely 
divergent views as Machiavelli, Pico, Agrippa, Vives, Luther, Calvin, Bodin, Bruno, 
and Montaigne were nevertheless of a common mind in their disposition toward 
empiricism and skepticism, in their insistence on things as they are, and in their in- 
terest in observation and experiment. On this evidence, he seeks to establish a coun- 
ter-Renaissance and throvgh it an explanation of the dichotomy he finds in Eliza- 
bethan thought. Thus, in Raleigh’s History of the World he detects a sense of “muted 
affirmation” of traditional moral values, whereas in The Passionate Man’s Pilgrimage 
he feels “an almost insolent strain of assertiveness,” in The Lie a repudiation of “the 
very bases of the Christian-humanistic world view,” and in The Cabinet Council 
“a political ethic of pure expediency” (pp. 5-6). Hence, the failure to reconcile these 
two modes of thought creates “the paradox of the enigmatic Elizabethans” (p. 15). 

Asa contribution to the history of ideas, Mr. Haydn’s book bears the usual merits 
and defects of the genre. These merits are considerable, chiefly in the dissident opin- 
ion that he has gathered to support his thesis that all was not settled by Aristotle, 
Cicero, and Aquinas. His discussion of Lear as a Stoic play (pp. 107-108) and of the 
Golden Age theme in As You Like It (pp. 510-12) are cases in point. It might well be 
asked if acceptance of Anglicanism would make Donne less a Thomist than before 
(p. 112), but in general, Haydn’s grasp of the intellectual issues of the sixteenth 
century is both broad and discriminating. | 

As in other works of this type, the great work of Lovejoy and Boas has been a 
notable catalytic, specifically in his discussion of primitivism in the Renaissance. 
But in lesser hands, the limitations of the method also become apparent. Careful 
though Mr. Haydn is to make clear that none of the figures he deals with is consistent 
in his opposition to the principles of Christian humanism, the whole temper of the 
book suggests a far more consciously co-ordinated resistance to tradition than the 
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evidence warrants. He speaks repeatedly and loosely of “the leaders” of the Counter- 
Renaissance, and of the Counter-Renaissance as a “movement.” This impression is 
strengthened by florid and at times overworked rhetoric which obscures rather than 
clarifies his point. The “rebels” proceed from “shrewd, hard-headed thrusts at man’s 
vulnerable points” and preliminary “sniping” to a “real attack” opening “in the 
Italian sector” (Pomponazzi), continuing with a “volley of cartridges” that “do not 
bear the trademark of Geneva” (Calvin), “but of Padua” (again Pomponazzi). 
“There is firing going on over in Florence” (Machiavelli), but “Guicciardini's 
machine gun, leveled in the same direction, carries the objective.” This “total war” 
shifts to “the northern front” where Le Roy and Bodin carry on the struggle 
(pp. 412-13). When this rhetorical obfuscation is penetrated, the reader discovers 
certain individuals with special purposes, Machiavelli and Guicciardini in Italy, 
Luther in Germany, and Calvin in Switzerland, attacking the law of nature as it 
applied to human conduct in medieval Christian thought. It is by no means to deny 
Machiavelli’s scornful rejection of traditional theories of statecraft to say that, 
unlike the Counter-Reformation, which was carried on by a consciously cohesive 
group, the Counter-Renaissance as a concerted action is a historical fiction not 
existent outside the pages of Mr. Haydn’s book. It is a curious “movement” in which 
the persons composing it do not know each other; and remembering the chorus of 
voices raised in protest to Machiavelli, we are tempted to create at once a counter 
movement to the Counter-Renaissance. In England, except for John Donne and 
Francis Bacon, who conform on the whole to Haydn’s pattern, the speculative 
thought of most Elizabethans, to pursue his metaphor, is well camouflaged by the 
commonplaces of Christian humanism. 

Mr. Haydn pursues the history of ideas magisterially. He expresses a cavalier and 
open contempt for “that austere body, the Spenserians,” to whom he leaves the job 
of rounding out conclusions to his comments on Spenser’s concept of nature (p. 540) 
—but also the correction of his dating of Spenser’s letter to Raleigh (p. 590); he 
maintains.a similar superiority over “Shakespearian scholar-detectives” (p. 631), 
who may nevertheless inquire who the Antonio of Measure for Measure is (p. 658) 
and doubt if his description of lago as “an impotent and sexually frustrated man” is 
an improvement on Coleridge’s “motiveless malignity.” More serious is Haydn's 
reversal of Machiavelli’s cycle of the state (p. 429); he has it correctly on page 152. 

The book suffers from a lack of organization. In his effort to cover the whole 
intellectual terrain, Mr. Haydn occasionally comes back on his own tracks, and, 
when he does so, it is not always accurately. There is little need for repeating the 
chorus of priests from Greville’s Mustapha (pp. 365, 393) or the familiar “vain 
opinions, flattering hopes” passage from Bacon’s Of Truth (pp. 229, 401-402), and a 
casual reader, coming upon a quotation from Sidney’s Arcadia three times in the 
course of seven pages (pp. 586, 591, 593), might well be excused for mistaking as 
symptomatic of the author’s method the six-times-repeated phrase from Donne’s 
First Anniversary, “ "Tis all in pieces, all coherence gone.” It is hard to avoid the 
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implication in the fact that on at least two occasions Haydn repeats not only his 
references but adjacent passages from his own text (pp. 182, 340; 94, 357). 

The bibliography is extensive and the author has read widely, but much writing 
could have been saved, especially in his prologue and in chapter 111, section 5, if he 
had known Victor Harris’ recent book on the theory of the decay of nature in the 
sixteenth century. 


University of Maryland . W. GORDON ZEEVELD 


CONRAD GREBEL, c. 1498-1526: THE FOUNDER OF THE SWISS BRETH- 
REN, SOMETIMES CALLED ANABAPTISTS. By Harold S. Bender. [Studies 
in Anabaptist and Mennonite History, No. 6: The Life and Letters of Conrad 
Grebel, Volume I.] (Goshen, Ind.: Mennonite Historical Society. 1950. Pp. xvi, 


326. $3.50.) 


Onz of the large number of well-qualified historians who in recent decades have 
contributed much to our understanding of the Anabaptists, “the step-children of the 
Reformation,” is Harold S. Bender, dean of the Goshen College Biblical Seminary, 
editor of the Mennonite Quarterly Review, and co-editor of the Mennonitisches 
Lexikon and the Mennonite Encyclopedia. His definitive biography of Conrad Grebel, 
the young patrician of Zurich who founded the church of the Swiss Brethren, is a 
substantially revised translation of the manuscript which he submitted as a doctoral 
dissertation at the University of Heidelberg in 1935. It will be followed by a second 
volume containing the writings of Grebel. 

On the basis of incontrovertible evidence, the author makes it clear that Grebel 
was influenced neither by the moralistic Christianity of Erasmus nor by the teachings 
of the Zwickau radicals and Thomas Miintzer but that he arrived at his doctrines 
through his association with Zwingli and his study of the Bible as the sole “source of 
true religion.” Furthermore, he proves that Grebel had nothing to do with the 
Peasants’ Revolt but consistently believed in and practiced nonviolence. 

The central doctrine of Grebel’s theology concerned the church, which he con- 
sidered a fellowship of truly converted brethren who, with the Bible as the sole 
standard for their actions, strove for moral perfection and bore the suffering of this 
world in patience and brotherly love. He taught that baptism symbolized the rebirth 
of the Christian and his pledge of obedience to Christ. Therefore only adults should 
be baptized. The Lord’s Supper was for him a symbol of the fellowship among the 
brethren and between them and Christ. 

Bender presents a closely reasoned discussion of the parting of ways by Grebel 
and Zwingli, which began at the time of the second disputation at Zurich in October, 
1523. When, on this occasion, the city council showed its determination to postpone 
action on the abolition of the mass, Zwingli decided to bow to its authority in the 
practical question of time, hoping that it would act in accordance with the gospel. 
Grebel, on the other hand, consistently refused to admit that the council had juris- 
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diction over the affairs of the church. Whereas the decision of Zwingli led to the 
creation of a Reformed state church in Zurich, that of Grebel marked the beginning 
of the “free-church” movement of the Anabaptists, with its eventual commitment 
to the modern Protestant principles of separation of church and state, complete 
religious freedom, and voluntary church membership. 

Historians of the Reformation will appreciate the extensive bibliography, copious 
notes, well-selected plates, and appended selections from Grebel’s writings. 


Ohio State University HaroLD J. Grimm 


A HISTORY OF THE BAPTISTS. By Robert G. Torbet. Foreword by Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. (Philadelphia: Judson Press. 1950. Pp. 538. $6.00.) 


Tus book was written to provide a history of the Baptists which would cover 
the nearly fifty years since the publication of Albert H. Newman's History of the 
Baptist Churches in the United States and Henry C. Vedder's Short History of the 
Baptists. A comprehensive study, it covers the European and English background 
for the origin of the Baptists and traces their growth in England, the Continent, 
America, and on “foreign fields.” In the examination of their development due atten- 
tion is given to the interaction of secular and religious forces. Particular emphasis is 
placed on the denomination's rise and activities in the United States. 

The author is a Baptist, but his approach may be considered objective. Though 
he used a wide variety of sources, chiefly printed, it is to be regretted that he was 
unable to consult the rich mass of materials in the Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical 
Collection at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. His logical and straightforward 
presentation suffers from the inclusion of much statistical data which might have 
been summarized in the narrative and given in detail through tables and charts in 
the appendix. More extended use of the color and drama to be found in the Baptist 
story, more pen portraits of the leaders, and greater emphasis on the religious life of 
the rank and file would have lightened his account. This reviewer discovered no 
reference to William Newton Clarke, whose important influence on liberal Baptist 
- theology is generally recognized. Nor is the role of the institutional church discussed. 
The format of the book is of better quality than many products of the religious press; 
the use of illustrations would have added to its attractiveness. The appendixes 
embrace a Baptist chronology, a “Table of Baptist Bodies,” and a list of the denomi- 
nation’s schools and colleges in the United States; there are also a useful bibliography 
and index. 

This history of the Baptists, because of its comprehensive character, scholarship, 
and recent origin, bids fair to become the standard text in its field. Its appeal to the 
general reader, however, is less than compelling. 


Colgate University Howarp D. WiLLiams 
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ANCIENT SPARTA: A RE-EXAMINATION OF THE EVIDENCE, By 
K. M. T. Chrimes. [Publications of the University of Manchester, No. CCCIV, 
Historical Series No. LXXXIV.] (Manchester: Manchester University Press. 


1949. Pp. xv, 527, plates. 455.) 


GREEK writers, from the fourth century onwards, ascribed to Lycurgus almost 
everything that was peculiar in Spartan institutions. But modern scholars, studying 
the archaeological material unearthed by the British at Sparta, concluded that many 
of Sparta’s peculiar customs were not introduced until after 600 8.c., and they came 
to doubt the existence of a great legislator of earlier date. This archaeological evi- 
dence seemed to make it clear that Sparta participated in the Greek renaissance of 
art and letters in the eighth and seventh centuries. Spartan pottery, sculpture, and 
carving were among the best of their time. Poets were welcomed; trade flourished. 
After 600 8.c., Corinthian pottery, very common before, becomes rarer. It was sup- 
posed that contacts with other Greeks ceased and that a great change in Spartan 
culture took place at the close of the seventh century. 

Miss Chrimes has made a new approach. She has started with a comprehensive 
study of the numerous inscriptions of the Roman period and has shown that Sparta 
was still essentially “Lycurgan” in the period after 146 B.c. under the Romans. The 
new Sparta resembled the old in almost every respect. The ephebic organization was 
intact, rigid social classes were perpetuated, the constitution remained unchanged, 
Separate chapters are devoted to a historical analysis of Spartan relations with the 
Achaean League and with Rome, to a study of the limits of Spartan territory, to 
the ephebic organization, to the gerusia and magistracies, and, finally, to the part 
played in Spartan life by the family of C. Julius Eurykles. 

With a clearly delineated picture of Sparta in Roman times before her, Miss 
Chrimes turns in the second half of the volume to the much more obscure subject 
of the institutional history of the early Sparta. In chapter 1x, which is probably the 
most interesting to the general reader, she rejects the hypothesis of a complete con- 
stitutional and social reorganization about 600 8.c. She argues that foreign imports 
ceased because of the ban on gold and silver coinage. The end of fine pottery is 
probably to be connected with the failure of inspiration from Corinth. The absence 
of foreign poets in Sparta after the seventh century may be explained on the assump- 
tion that they would not produce their work except for negotiable silver currency. 
The Lycurgan reforms, rather, are to be dated in 809 8.c. (Thucydides had put the 
constitution in the late ninth century, and Miss Chrimes obtains a definite year by 
supposing that 485 was a significant date in Spartan chronology and by counting 
back twelve generations, reckoning twenty-seven years to a generation; the evidence 
is scanty.) The main changes thereafter were the transformation of the army from 
one of light-armed soldiers and cavalry to one composed almost exclusively of 
hoplites; the development of a system of land tenure controlled by the state; and 
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the acquisition of control over the syssitia, or mess-companies, by the Spartan state, 
Miss Chrimes concludes that there was originally only a single king, and two ephors 
instead of five. This reviewer finds no answer given by Miss Chrimes to the question, 
basic for her argument, as to why Sparta refused to adopt a precious-metal currency; 
ancients and moderns alike have linked iron money with a system of rigid asceticism 
which gave power to those who did not belong to the dominant aristocratic class. 

Miss Chrimes argues her thesis in detail and with conviction. Since it opposes the 
accepted conclusions of Wade-Gery, Ehrenberg (I found no reference to the valuable 
article on Sparta by Ehrenberg, Bólte, and Ziehen in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclo- 
paedie), Woodward, and others, it will probably not be uncontested. In some of her 
arguments she does not linger to refute her opponents’ views. For example, it is well 
known that the record of numerous Spartan victories at Olympia in the seventh 
century is in marked contrast with their absence in the following century. Miss 
Chrimes states that a late introduction of a “Lycurgan” constitution would have 
resulted in the reverse score. Reforms in physical training after 600 s.c. should have 
produced more numerous victories. As a matter of fact, the proponents of the late 
Spartan reforms have argued with equal cogency that since the old Sparta was less 
mentally restricted than its successor she gave of her best to peaceful contests in the 
period before 600 (see, e.g., Jaeger, Paideia, I, 97); but not thereafter. Two chapters 
are in part devoted to showing that Sparta shared a common social structure with 
other Greek Dorian states in the early period, an important determination. Miss 
Chrimes’s conclusions are based in part (chapter viz) on evidence relating to the cult 
of Orthia, a good part of which evidence is drawn from Alcman’s Partheneion. Her 
interpretation coincides with the most recent study of the poem, by Davison in 
Hermes, 1938: the work was written for a festival of Orthia. This is an able study, but 
we should have been reminded that competent scholars, including Blass, Bowra, 
and Diehl, have dissented from this view, in part because the text makes good sense 
without being altered to the name of Orthia; and we might have been told that the 
poem has been variously ascribed to festivals of the Dioscuri, Dionysus, and Helen 
as well as to that of Artemis Orthia. 

It is particularly in the field of Spartan inscriptions that Miss Chrimes has done 
scholarship a great service by her interpretation of vexatious and disputed problems. 
This reviewer noted one error (p. 93), which results oddly from failure to use the 
newest (1916) edition of the corpus of Athenian inscriptions. Miss Chrimes here 
misinterprets the Athenian ephebate system as regards both the meaning of the 
terms used to denote age-groups and the length of service required (see Kirchner, 
ad Inscriptiones Graecae, 11”, 958). 


University of California, Berkeley W. KENDRICK PRITCHETT 
ALEXANDER DER GROSSE: INGENIUM UND MACHT. By Fritz Schacher- 
meyr. (Graz: Verlag Anton Pustet. 1949. Pp. 535. Sch.r.10.) 


Tris is a remarkable book which is likely to arouse much controversy among 
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specialists, It is an extended and, in the matter of the space allotted to its various 
parts, well-balanced biography of Alexander by a mature scholar thoroughly con- 
versant with both the ancient sources and the work of his many predecessors. The 
style, if at times over ornate, is vivid and arresting, especially when the author 
describes battles and other critical episodes in Alexander’s life. If this were all, one 
would merely record a distinguished addition to the existing literature on the subject. 
But two circumstances give the book an unusual, not to say provocative, character. 
Mr. Schachermeyr maintains that most of Alexander's modern biographers have 
idealized him or at least have glossed over his faults, and his purpose has been to give 
to his readers what he believes to be a truly realistic portrait, In addition, his inter- 
pretation is consciously and profoundly influenced by the recent history of central 
Europe and his own experiences. His approach to the problem is indicated already 
in the preface, but it is most fully explained in the last chapter of the book (pp. 467- 
96), in which he analyzes and tries to evaluate Alexander's character and achievement. 
He states that there are two types of what he calls “Machtingenium,” the one com- 
bined with moderation or, in other words, with the realization by the individual 
concerned of his human limitations, the other unfettered. Historical examples of ~ 
the former type, he adds, were Philip of Macedon, Augustus, Charlemagne, Peter 
the Great, Prince Eugene, and Bismarck. The other type is represented by the elder 
Cyrus, Hannibal, Charles XII of Sweden, Napoleon, possibly Wallenstein, certain 
recent but unnamed dictators, and Alexander. 
It is not incumbent on a reviewer to discuss the validity of this classification or 
"of the collocation of historical personages in the two groups, except insofar as Mr. 
Schachermeyr’s presentation of Alexander seems to him to be affected or, more 
properly speaking, distorted by such preconceptions. The manner in which these 
dominate the author’s mind is apparent throughout the narrative. When Alexander 
was Aristotle’s pupil, we are told (pp. 72~73) on the flimsiest evidence, his greatest 
passion was for maps and geography. This stimulated his desire to be a conqueror and 
also gave him (at fourteen years of age!) an outlook on the world very different from 
the national Macedonian point of view of his father and his father’s generals. Episodes 
like the murder of Cleitus, the trial of Philotas, the conspiracy of the pages, the 
mutiny on the Beas, are treated with great fullness and much psychoanalysis, in order 
to emphasize Alexander’s steadily growing autocracy and impatience of all restraint, 
and his ever-increasing belief in himself as the creator of a world empire in which 
_ differences of race or nationality would have lost all significance. Again, the visit to 
Siwah and later episodes recorded in the sources to illustrate Alexander’s religious 
beliefs are used to show how the conqueror became more and more obsessed with the 
conviction of his own divine origin, so that his lust for conquest and world dominion 
became a kind of divine mission. But the extremest example of all of Mr. Schacher- 
meyr's interpretations is perhaps his comment on Alexander’s action in throwing his 
own royal cloak over the dead body of Darius. “Die Mantelumhiillung,” he says, 
“‘symbolisierte nichts geringeres als den Versuch einer Aufhebung des urewigen Gegensatzes 
zwischen Orient und Abendland.” In the matter of the ancient sources, the author ` 
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-elies more heavily on Curtius and Plutarch than other recent historians of Alexander 
have done. Callisthenes and Cleitarchus, whose reliability recent scholarship has 
rather impugned, are restored to favor, and Mr. Schachermeyr, rejecting Tarn’s 
arguments for a later date, asserts that Cleitarchus began to collect material soon after 
Alexander’s death and published his History not later than 310 (cf. p. 130). 

Certainly this is a biography of Alexander in which no discreditable episode has 
been minimized or suppressed, but to one reader at least it does not carry conviction 
because he feels that time and time again the “facts” are made to fit a preconceived 
theory. Still, the book deserves to be widely read; for it is most stimulating and 
contains many shrewd observations. It is to be hoped, however, that taken as a whole 
this interpretation will not find general acceptance. The author’s erudition is patent, 
but his point of view is “‘verschroben.” 


Cornell University M. L. W. LAISTNER 


Modern European History 


STAR OF EMPIRE: A STUDY OF BRITAIN AS A WORLD POWER, 1485- 
1945. By William B. Willcox. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1950. Pp. xiii, 399, 
xxiii. $5.00.) 


Proressor Willcox won his spurs as a historical researcher with a monograph on 
English local government in Gloucestershire in the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth century, published ten years ago by the Yale University Press. In this he was 
especially interested in the men behind institutions and notably successful in dealing 
with them. His study in governmental and social history, based mainly on unpub- 
lished sources in the British Public Record Office and the Gloucester Public Library, 
threw considerable light on local government in early Stuart times beyond the 
boundaries of the particular county with which he was directly concerned. 

His latest book belongs to a different genre. It is a work of interpretation, not of 
research, an extended essay in meaning and significance in modern British history. 
To present fresh historical data, to make factual discoveries, was no part of his object, 
and accordingly the bibliographical note which he has appended is confined to a selec- 
tion from the historical literature, as distinguished from the sources, in the field. 
From the various secondary works mentioned there are some conspicuous absentees, 
but the author gives evidence of a wider range of reading than he has indicated. This 
is not a book to which one would go for facts, though it gives many facts, and there- 
fore occasional errors are not serious blemishes. The statement, however, that the 
British people in 1940 did not believe they could lose the war “because they had 
never lost a war” (p. 369) perhaps exceeds the limit of permissible deviation from 
historical accuracy. 

A work of interpretation should obviously be considered as such. Professor 
Willcox did not intend his book primarily for students, though it could well serve 
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them as collateral reading in courses in modern British history. We have his word for 
it that it was meant for as large a part of the American reading public as could be 
reached without oversimplification. He understands the importance of being inter- 
esting and he is gifted with the literary sense needed for keeping a long historical 
commentary like this afloat. His writing has the order and movement which Buffon 
declared to be the essence of style; he is a master of felicitous phraseology and 
epigram. 

A few interpretations that appear to me doubtful or defective have been noted. 
The idea, for example, that for the first two years of the War of the American Revolu- 
tion military victory in the field was rejected by the British government in favor of a 
war of blockade raises the question of what Cornwallis was supposed to be doing in 
New Jersey in 1776. The old view that British cclonial policy was liberalized by the 
American Revolution crops up, but it is not easy to maintain. And in enumerating 
factors that created sympathy among the British ruling classes for the South during 
the American Civil War, nothing is said of the desire of opponents of democracy in 
Britain to discredit the greatest experiment in democracy which the world had seen.. 
It may be, too, that the author’s sense of what is important in the present, notably 
his conviction that the survival of civilization depends principally upon Anglo- 
American collaboration, has exercised undue influence in his historical interpretation. 

In the twentieth century Professor Willcox has to deal, of course, with a story of 
decline—but of decline without fall. He finds “nothing decadent about the British 
people of today. ... They are engaged in writing their next chapter, and it promises 
to be both lively and significant reading.” 


Columbia University ROBERT LIVINGSTON SCHUYLER 


REGINALD POLE: CARDINAL OF ENGLAND. By W. Schenk. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1950. Pp. xvi, 176. $3.00.) 


Carprnat Pole has been subject to opprobrium because he was the primate of 
England during the reign of Bloody Mary and did not interpose a finger to mitigate 
her severities. His complicity in the executions cannot be denied or condoned. At the 
same time this phase of his career is not the most significant and in all fairness should 
not alone be recorded. He deserves better to be remembered for his resistance to the 
absolute pretensions of the totalitarian state, for he did have the courage after some 
hesitation to withstand unequivocally the royal divorce and the schism from Rome. 
And if he did not in consequence suffer the fate of More and Fisher he was for twenty 
years an exile from his native land. Further a despotic sovereign, after the manner 
now deplorably familiar, struck at Pole in the persons of his family. His brothers 
and his mother paid the extreme penalty. 

His stay in Italy, however, in the early years was not burdensome. As a man of 
noble blood, refined manners, and scholarly accomplishments he was cultivated in 
aristocratic circles alike of church and state. The group of his friends and admirers 
included the first leaders of Catholic reform: persons like Giberti, Sadoleto, Flami- 
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nio, Morone, Vittoria Colonna, Michelangelo, and Caraffa, a company devoted to 
learning, art, and moral reformation. Among them were bishops who resisted papal 
enticements to lure them away from the care of parishes. Among this group with the 
advancing years Pole came to be regarded as a maestro and frequently even as a 
confessor. Such indeed was his popularity that he might well have become pope had 
he been willing to take the least initiative on his own behalf instead of waiting to see 
whether God required so onerous a service from his servant. Then again perhaps he 
would not have been elected, for the conclave of cardinals contained many of the 
frivolous who well realized that if Pole were pope their lives would be exceedingly 
uncomfortable. 

The new incumbent of the papacy died shortly and was succeeded by a member 
of that early reformatory group, though a man of a very different temper from the 
others, namely the implacable Caraffa. Whereas Contarini and his party had been 
concerned primarily to improve morals and were ready to negotiate as to doctrine 
with the Lutherans, Caraffa instead was minded to pursue both the moral offender 
and the heretic with equal rigor and if anything to visit the more extreme penalties 
upon the latter. He would push the revived Inquisition, and for this Pole had no 
taste. The worst of it was that Caraffa suspected of heresy his former friends, Pole 
included. Cardinal Morone passed the pontificate of Paul IV in the prisons of the 
Inquisition, and Pole might have done so likewise had not Mary’s accession in Eng- 
land occurred just prior to the purge in Italy. Thus an avenue of escape opened when 
Pole was appointed papal legate to restore his native land to obedience. This aspect 
of his task he assumed with enthusiasm, but another aspect was the suppression of 
heresy at the stake. Since Pole had criticized Caraffa for his inquisitorial severity we 
may assume that he was not too happy over Mary’s exhibition of a similar temper. 
Yet he who had had the courage to resist a tyrant on the wrong side was not suffi- 
ciently stalwart to stand up against a monarch whose tyrannical methods were being 
used on behalf of a cause with which he did agree. 

Pole was a diffident man. Torn between the allurements of a contemplative life 
and the claims of the active, he displayed heroism only on occasion and was spared by 
circumstance from the direst consequences. Italy saved him from Henry and England 
from Caraffa. Two men in his lifetime he had worshipped. The one was Henry VIII 
and the other was Paul IV, and the first deprived him of his goods and the second 
suspected him of impiety. This may be said for him, that he attempted in England a 
reform which had it succeeded might have circumvented some of the asperities of 
the civil wars. 

The book is written in a judicious spirit with evident sympathy for the party of 
Catholic reform but with no obtrusion of personal judgments. The picture of Pole is 
drawn from all available evidence, whether printed or in manuscript. His con- 
temporaries are delineated in swift, strong strokes. The style is straightforward and 
eminently readable. 


Yale University Roran H. BAINTON 
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GEORGE WI, LORD NORTH, AND THE PEOPLE, 1779-1780. By H. 
Butterfield, Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
(London: G. Bell and Sons; distrib. by British Book Centre, New York. 1949. 
Pp. xi, 407. $7.50.) 


Proressor Butterfield’s book is restricted te two critical years and thus neither 
begins at the beginning nor follows through to the end; nevertheless, it is a useful 
installment of the detailed and intensive studv, as yet scarcely begun, which is 
needed as a basis for an adequate history of the American Revolution. One phase of 
this history involves a study of the circumstances which brought most of the Euro- 
pean powers into a coalition with the colonies against Great Britain. This aspect of 
the subject, including both the international relations and the domestic circum- 
stances in France, has received considerable attention in the past and in several 
recent studies. More than one writer has noted lately the need for studies of the 
growth of a spirit of independence in the colonies severally as a preliminary to con- 
sideration of their collective action in favor of independence and in founding a new 
nation. The circumstances in Great Britain which moved the colonies to rebel and * 
the Continental powers to unite against her offer perhaps the most promising 
approach for one who would understand the origins and the eventual success of the 
Revolution, but this phase of the subject is that least studied hitherto. 

Professor Butterfield makes it abundantly clear that in the two critical years 
treated in his book, in spite of (perhaps because of) the aggressive leadership of 
George III, the. British government lacked the ability to attract popular support at 
home, to win the co-operation of the current political leaders even in the face of a 
threat of immediate invasion by foreign powers, to retain the good will of traditional 
allies on the Continent, or to deal effectively with either the rebellious colonies or 
with Ireland. All these questions came to an issue in these two years, The king was 
threatened with the dissolution ‘of his government, with popular movements for 
political and constitutional change propagated by the opponents of his ministers, 
with the rebellion in Ireland, with a reinforcement of the colonial rebels by French 
troops and supplies which his fleet could not prevent, and with an actual invasion of 
his country from France and Spain. While the king thanked heaven that his own 
“Resolution” rose “with difficulties,” the aging admiral whom he summoned from 
retirement to command the fleet that defended the coast confessed, “My situation is 
extremely disagreeable; I would give all the little 1 am worth to be out of it” (p. 58). 
For more than two weeks the enemy fleet rode in the Channel with Plymouth de- 
fenseless in case of attack; the French commander, moved by disease among his own 
crews, decided not to land and returned to Brest. The king had to spend so much 
time trying to hold together his unwilling and inadequate ministers that not much 
energy or wisdom was left for putting down rebellion, whether in the colonies or in 
Ireland, or for resisting the aggressive opposition at home. His bold stand in suppress- 
ing the Gordon riots offered a chance for the dissolution of Parliament and gave his 
ministers a new lease on such power as they exercised. 
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Professor Butterfield’s book suffers from two weaknesses. It is a by-product of a 
long-needed study of the career and influence of Charles James Fox. These two years 
were critical for both Fox and his country, but it is doubtful that a study of Fox 
affords the best perspective for a more comprehensive understanding of the history 
of the time. Furthermore, Professor Butterfield wrote in an atmosphere in which 
conspiracy and accusations of conspiracy were familiar phenomena. He is thus too 
easily tempted to suspect conspiracy among the groups agitating reform in Great 
Britain at the time of the American Revolution. He is the first British author to 
recognize the role of James Burgh in gathering the material and formulating the 
shibboleths used in the moverhent for parliamentary reform. But his representation 
of Burgh as an apostle of quasi-revolutionary action is not convincing to at least one 
reader who has long studied Burgh’s role in the reform movement. 


Duke University W. T. LAPRADE 


THE BRITISH SETTLEMENT OF NATAL: A STUDY IN IMPERIAL 
MIGRATION. By Alan F. Hattersley, Professor of History in the University of 
Natal. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1950. Pp. viii, 351. $3.75.) 


Azraoucx published as a pièce d'occasion (for centennial celebration of British 
settlement in Natal) this book is a solid contribution to history. A scholarly work by 
a historian of wide interests, it will be read with pleasure and profit by students 
interested in the social and economic history of nineteenth century England and the 
British Empire. 

Natal is the smallest of the four provinces which now constitute the Union of 
South Africa. Annexed in 1843 by the British government, which wished to head off 
the Boer voortrekkers from the coast, it became a separate colony in 1856 but did not 
attain to responsible government until fifty years after annexation. At that late date 
(1893) the white population totaled no more than 50,000 because of lavish land 
grants (6,000 acre farms being common in the forties), absentee and speculative land- 
holding, and widespread use of nonwhite labor, African and East Indian. 

- The early British immigration Professor Hattersley describes came mostly be- 
tween 1848 and 1851. Those who then made their way to Natal from England and 
Scotland numbered about 5,000, a rather small percentage of the 250,000 per year 
who were leaving the British Isles in the last part of the hungry forties. Hunger, at 
this time rampant in England and not yet relieved by repeal of the corn laws, was 
owing at first to widespread unemployment which followed overexpansion in railway 
building. Thousands of surveyors, engineers, and workmen were idle; and from the 
railroads depression soon spread to other industries. 

Of those affected, several hundred from London (where the shipping industry 
feared the imminent repeal of the navigation acts) decided to emigrate to Natal, as 
did many individuals and family groups in provincial cities, especially in Lancashire, 

which was naturally interested in the possibility of growing cotton. But it was in 
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Leeds that the chief promoter of emigration, Joseph C. Byrne, first called the atten- 
tion of workingmen to the new colony. The widely traveled son of a Dublin cattle- 
man, Byrne was essentially an adventurer. He went bankrupt in September, 1850, 
but before that he had Helped send out 2,500 approved emigrants to Natal. To 
such people were offered twenty acres of land and passage, at £10, £19, and £35— 
steerage, intermediate, or cabin class. But even the lowest figure was high at a time 
when Canada could be reached for £2, and labcrers could get to Australia for even 
less. So very few laborers went to Natal, although some landlords, in Yorkshire for 
example, encouraged or helped their poorer tenants to go there. Most of the rural 
emigrants from England seem to have been freeholders: small independent farmers 
who feared (prematurely as it turned out) the competition of foreign grain, or 
resented the local tyranny of parson and squire. 

Modest and humble folk, the Natal settlers were a cross-section—probably above 
the average of British emigrants—of pioneers and home builders. Professor Hattersley 
deals with many families by name and tells in interesting detail how they fared on 
their journey and in the colony, and what notable contributions they made to the -. 
economic, cultural, and constitutional development of Natal. 


Willamette University RecinaLD I. Lover. 


THE NAVY AND THE SLAVE TRADE: THE SUPPRESSION OF THE 
AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Christopher Lloyd. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1949. Pp. xiii, 
314. $4.75.) 

Max. Christopher Lloyd, who has written Lord Cochrane and also A Short History 
of the Royal Navy, in this brief volume recounts the suppression of the foreign slave 
trade by the Royal Navy. He describes his vast sources as: “over 1500 volumes of 
Foreign Office records, the despatches of naval commanders and slave trade com- 
missioners printed in the Parliamentary Papers, frequent debates in both Houses of 
Parliament, Admiralty instructions, the logs of particular ships, medical reports, the 
memoirs of serving officers, and descriptions by travellers in remote regions” (p. xiii). 

In the debates on the abolition of the English slave trade, the statement was 
repeatedly made that the suppression of the foreign slave trade would be impossible 
because foreign powers would relentlessly carry it on, and experienced English boot- 
leggers would help. Among these critics was Lord Castlereagh, who voted against 
abolition as an impossible achievement and yet found himself for ten years (1812- 
1822) as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs charged with the job of suppression 
by diplomatic agreements. The naval squadrons on both the east and west coasts of 
Africa were often ill-equipped to cope with the speed of clipper ships. In consequence, 
the great days of the slave trade occurred between 1830 and 1860 when in some years 
100,000 Africans were landed on foreign shores. Many Englishmen became convinced 
that effective suppression of the trade, yielding 24 per cent per annum, was impossible _ 
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‘and demanded the withdrawal of the African squadrons. Antislavery men were thus 
challenged to invent new methods of suppression. Two developments were responsi- 
ble for final success. The American Civil War ended a great market and the United 
States joined heartily in suppression. In Africa, the British proceeded with the annex- 
ation of large areas of equatorial Africa, the supply centers of the trade. 

In conclusion it may be stated that the diplomatic pressures of the Foreign Office, 
and the activities of the African squadrons, eventually brought public opinion in 
Europe and America to the point where governments were willing to close the home 
market and free their own slaves. In the Western world, the United States and Brazil 
abolished slavery by different methods, in the one case by war, in the other by 
gradual, peaceful means. This work is a notable contribution in a virgin field and it 
is very well done. 


University of California, Los Angeles Frank J. KLINGBERG 


THE ENGLISH MIDDLE CLASSES. By Roy Lewis and Angus Maude. Oe 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1950. Pp. ix, 360, xiii. $3.75.) 


Tue absorbing and rather awful fact about British Socialism is that it is wholesale 
experiment. If the collectivists succeed in preserving civilized values in Britain and 
at the same time in converting population into civilized men and women, well and 
good; they will not be charged with shooting Niagara. But if they fail, what then? 
The authors of The English Middle Classes pose the question. They suggest their 
answer in a preface warning Americans against undertaking a similar experiment. 
We Americans are all middle-class now; at least most of think we are, with some more 
and some less; and we hope that by means of education, free enterprise, high wages, 
and mass-produced goods the others will soon be middle-class too. Such expectations 
are not what democracy tends to mean in Britain today. “The theory of English 
egalitarianism,” Lewis and Maude point out, “has . .. in the past, postulated a process 
of levelling up, not down; of increasing, not diminishing, the middle classes.” Now 
after more than four years of Socialist rule the authors have taken stock of the 

“results, They find an ideal of social and economic equality, a policy of full employ- 
ment, and the Welfare State imperiling all classes as well as the ability of the nation 
itself to survive. 

Here is spacious history in a little room. The book by reason of its learning and 
urbanity is a persuasive tract for the times. The authors have divided their study 
into four parts: the middle classes and their history from the breakup of feudalism 
through 1949; their function and principal avocations; examples of their present 
frustrations; their inauspicious future. The middle classes are wisely allowed their 
heterogeneity and are not defined more closely than by indicating that they include 
about 40 per cent of the population. To be middle-class in England, the authors state, 
is not to conceive of money and material possessions as ends; rather, these are means 
to the end, that is, to a way of family life itself fashioned by a common doctrine that 
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has become acceptable to many varied interests. The chapters on the history of the 
middle classes from the eighties to the present and on the function of the middle 
classes are as remarkable for their brilliancy and perception as is the chapter on 
income and expenditure for a shift in method from subjective interpretation to the 
measurement of want. The authors seem never at a loss for the happiest reference or 
allusion and by quoting the pertinent from Euripides to the Thirkell herself they 
drive home their sobering argument. Modern Britain, they contend, is chiefly the 
creation of the middle classes. Trade and its techniques, the professions, machines 
and mass production, the collectivist state, overseas investments, the Dominions, and 
the skills essential to the functioning of the intricate social organization that has 
necessarily followed, all stem from middle-class initiative and leadership. Most of the 
nation’s best brains (how many have stepped from clerical homes) have been middle- 
class. The middle ranks have been the civilizing agent in the class structure. These 
primarily as the eternal opposition have “stood for liberty against the State, uphold- 
ing Common Law against the Roman code, Parliament against absolutism, militia 
against standing army, private enterprise against public or private monopoly”; the | 
liberty won for themselves before the law the middle classes extended to all citizens: 
free trade and the vote; and lest unchecked power within themselves overwhelm 
cherished freedoms, they have pitted “intellect against money, common sense against 
intellect, and a tradition of gentility against all three.” Finally, the middle classes in 
their effort to confirm their children in their own culture and to urge them to “do 
better than we have done” have until lately realized their dearest values: security, 
independence, initiative, an educated family, and, above all, a Protestant’s individual 
effort. The English middle classes have been the recruiting ground of talent, the 
“natural ladder” by which most of the nation’s talent has climbed to eminence and 
usefulness, 

That natural ladder or order is now in jeopardy; so too are voluntary associations, 
themselves the “natural” response of free men to discovered needs, Penal taxation 
(Lewis and Maude like to identify current taxes with vengeance), the disintegration 
of partnerships, haphazard nationalization, the waning of independence and profit- 
making, such are weakening that Puritan individualism, the decline of which Halévy 
used to think had led to decadence. The reader of the book is left wondering whether 
British left-wing politicians are not, in Burke's phrase, trifling with the condition of 
mankind. Yet he will wonder too why the authors have chosen to give so little credit 
for the moral values of the middle classes to the landed gentlemen and certainly why 
they touch so lightly upon such embarrassments as two world wars and the collapse 
of Britain's nineteenth century balance of trade have brought upon the. middle 
classes. Nevertheless, their principal contentions are hard to deny. Who in future 
is likely to “transmit the stored experience of the whole nation in the arts of com- 
munity and statecraft”? Who will have leisure to create the fundamental thoughts? 
Who will lead? For a qualitative measure of the good life the Socialist utopians are 
substituting a quantitative, for the culture of a great minority the culture of the 
tertium quid, for the past the future; but then, pish, Lewis and Maude are Eng- À 
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lish, so English they see that England will “somehow manage” to remain a middle- 
class nation. 


Yale University Lewis P. Curtis 


SCIENCE AND RATIONALISM IN THE GOVERNMENT OF LOUIS XIV, 
1661-1683. By James E. King, Assistant Professor of History, University of 
North Carolina. [Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Series LXVI, Number 2.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1949. 
Pp. 337, xiv. $3.75.) 

Tuts volume represents a significant effort to elucidate one of the most funda- 
mental problems in the field of intellectual history, the influence of ideas in society. 
In the growing literature on this subject, Mr. King’s study takes its place among 
those which uphold the intellectual interpretation of historical causation and present 
an elaborately documented case history to support this position, It is the thesis of 
this volume that “science and rationalism” dominated the political and economic 
thought and administrative practices of the France of Louis XIV, and that this 
thought, which Mr. King largely equates with Cartesian philosophy and method, 
was the determinative force which guided Colbert and his royal master in their 
reorganization of the French government. During the brief but crucial period be- 
tween 1661 and 1683, to borrow Mr. King’s phrases, Louis and his aides cast aside 
the previous “maxims of confusion” for the new “maxims of order” and definitively 
superposed upon the older, inefficient institutions of government “a new monarchy, 
a rational and scientific regime, an administration of reason.” The bulk of the volume 
is devoted to a detailed analysis of the new administrative practices and institutions, 
in the light of this sweeping interpretation. It is a pioneer work, in the sense that no 
previous study has undertaken to analyze in such detail the administrative history 
of the period from this point of view. 

It is Mr. King’s stated intention not to present new factual information, but 
rather to attempt a specific interpretation of known materials. In consequence, he 
has based his study essentially upon secondary sources, published collections of docu- 
ments, correspondence, and memoirs, largely without further investigation of the - 
extremely extensive primary sources of the period.“The quality of his treatment of a 
given problem thus varies directly with the degree to which it has previously been 
investigated by other scholars, with the result that the various chapters of the work 
are correspondingly uneven. The introduction establishes the author’s position by 
defining seventeenth century science and rationalism essentially as Cartesian thought 
and method extended in time and dominating both the political ideas and the admin- 
istrative procedure of the period. There follows a brief but important chapter 
entitled “The Impact of Science and Rationalism on Political Philosophy in the 
Seventeenth Century.” This is the weakest portion of the book, largely because of 
insufficient investigation of the field. To give brief references to Machiavelli, Bodin, 
d’Avity, Richelieu, Grotius, Hobbes, and Spinoza does not establish the predomi- 
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nance of Cartesian rationalism in the political thought of seventeenth century 
France. Only the most random selection is made of the ideas of these men, without 
regard for their intellectual systems as a whole; and the great majority of the jurists 
and theologians, who provided the bulk of contemporary political thought, are 
ignored. The greater portion of the book, however, is concerned with administrative 
procedures, and here Mr. King is on firmer ground. After showing adequately that 
Louis XIV and Colbert were animated by ideals of efficient government and ration- 
ally ordered administration, the author devotes two thirds of the volume to an analy- 
sis of the newly reorganized administrative system, in an effort to show the influence 
of the new ideals in practical affairs. This includes chapters on the royal councils, the 
system of inquiry, records, finances, statutes and reports, economic administration, 
the military, the law, technical education, and the Academy of Sciences. In such a 
vast field of inquiry, the treatment of each institution is necessarily restricted to 
those developments which the author finds relevant to his interpretation. Occasion- 
ally, this involves arbitrary selection of materials, yet each portion is generally well 
handled, within the limits previously mentioned. Regarding the evidence of Carte- 
sian principles in the affairs of government, Mr. King admits that this was frequently 
limited to an insistance upon “order, common sense, and application.” Actually, the 
thesis of the book is impossible to prove or to disprove. Parallelisms between rational- 
ist thought and administrative policy abound, but direct influence of one upon the 
other is extremely difficult to prove, except in rare instances. Thus, influence must 
be largely assumed. However, it must be admitted that within the definitions which 
the author has stated, he compiles a very impressive weight of evidence. 

Finally, Mr. King’s construction of his interpretation arbitrarily simplifies the 
complex history of the period. In the realm of political thought, he finds that the 
traditionalists, who argued from established law and institutions, favored a limited 
monarchy, while the rationalists developed an entirely new concept of the national 
state in which the absolute, irresponsible monarch represented the embodiment of 
supreme reason. Such a position forces the facts and ignores the great majority of 
theorists who were at once traditionalists and absolutists. Likewise, in the field of 
institutional development, the author finds that while Louis XIV retained intact the 
older, outmoded administrative system, he superposed upon this a new series of 
offices and bodies which absorbed most of the important functions of government. 
Although much evidence would support this conclusion, the categories are unduly 
rigid. Nevertheless, in spite of these criticisms, it should be emphasized that the 
book is a significant initial effort in a field of major importance. As such, it will focus 
attention upon many problems previously neglected, and will take its place in the 
growing literature concerning historical causation. 


Brown University WiLLram F. CHURCH 


VOLKSSOUVERÄNITÄT UND KIRCHE: STUDIEN ÜBER DAS VER- 
HÄLTNIS VON STAAT UND RELIGION IN FRANKREICH VOM 
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ZUSAMMENTRITT DER GENERALSTANDE BIS ZUM SCHISMA, 5. 
MAI 1789-13. APRIL 1791. By Karl Dietrich Erdmann. (Cologne: Kölner 
Universitátsverlag. 1949. Pp. 312.) 


Tasse “studies” do in fact make a unified whole, a clear, scholarly analysis of 
the crisis centered on the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. Dr. Erdmann sets himself 
the problem of explaining why “die Todesstunde der gallikanischen Kirche war 
zugleich die Geburtsstunde der ‘deux Frances, des laizistischrevolutionáren und des 
katholisch-konservativen Frankreichs? (p. 9), why the attempted compromise in 
religion made by the Constituent Assembly failed. He brings to the task, not merely 
good training and good documentation—that many others, even Mathiez, even 
Taine, have brought to the religious history of the French Revolution—but an 
honest and compassionate desire to understand what really happened. Together with 
M. André Latreille’s L'église catholique et la Révolution française, of which the first 
volume appeared in 1946, this book is an encouraging sign that in so controversial a 
matter we have won through, if not to a complete and most unlikely agreement on 
philosophical and theological ultimates, at least to the fundamental decencies of the 
human understanding which have been so long lacking in the study of—rather, in the 
debate over—the relation between Christianity and the French Revolution. 

After a most useful survey of writing on the subject from Durand de Maillane’s 
contemporary account, the Histoire apologétique du comité ecclésiastique de P Assemblée 
nationale, right down to M. Latreille, Dr. Erdmann takes up in successive chapters 
the conflict in ideas between the Declaration of the Rights of Man and the Citizen 
and the Christian tradition of a privileged church, the conflict between the financial 
needs of the state and the property rights of the church, and the attempted resolution 
of these conflicts in the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. He then briefly sums up the 
long and complicated negotiations with the pope which led to the final papal con- 
demnation of the Civil Constitution in the brief Caritas of April 13, 1791. 

Dr. Erdmann is too good a historian to discount the importance of the personali- 
ties of the men who wrestled with this problem, the historical accidents, or at least 
historically made complexities, such as the situation at Avignon, all the contingencies 
that make it quite impossible for the historian to say, this outcome was inevitable 
from the start. The Civil Constitution—or rather, another Civil Constitution a little 
less crudely uncanonical—might have survived with a more successful, or more 
lucky, constitutional monarchy. But Dr. Erdmann holds as his central thesis that in 
these years the conflict between imperium and sacerdotium, a conflict adjusted in the 
happier moments of our Western history to a working compromise, perhaps even 
working unity, but always threatening to break out, took on its characteristic modern 
form. The characteristic modern solution which we call the “separation of the church 
and state,” was for many reasons quite impossible in 1790. The solution which the 
majority of the assembly made, a solution on the whole fairly called, as Dr. Erdmann- 
consistently calls it, gallican, could not work. “Zwischen Rom und der Revolution blieb 
fiir sie kein Raum” (p. 300). These men wanted both freedom for the church and 
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freedom for the state, and, though they failed, their failure helped to prevent the 
complete victory of either extreme, helped toward that partial and perhaps tempo- 
rary solution, but still a solution, we call religious freedom, or toleration, or separation 
of church and state, 


Harvard University CRANE BRINTON 


NAPOLEONIC PROPAGANDA. By Robert B. Holtman, Associate Professor of 
History, Louisiana State University. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. 1950. Pp. xv, 272. $4.00.) 


PErSUADED that insufficient attention has been paid both to Napoleon's aware- 
ness of the value of propaganda as a necessary tool of politics and statesmanship and 
his systematic organization of propaganda, the author of this study seeks to demon- 
strate how propaganda worked in France and French-occupied regions during the 
period of Napoleon's ascendancy. He has consulted many of the relevant printed 
works bearing on that subject; and his treatment might be itemized under the follow- 
ing headings: (1) what Napoleon tried, as the phrase goes, “to sell” to his subjects 
concerning the shortcomings, errors, and crimes of his enemies and the benefits, 
virtues, and glory of his efforts or achievements in war and peace; (2) the formal 
structure of his propaganda control; (3) the various mediums of propagandist com- 
munication; (4) the particular devices that he employed to make the message stick; 
and, finally, (5) an estimate of the effectiveness cf mediums, devices, and govern- 
mental controls. The heart of the book is the section from chapters 1 through vi 
in which he discusses the mediums, of which press and military publications were in 
his judgment the most effective. 

His study has considerable merit. The carefully assembled data make it a useful 
reference work for the specialist; it is interesting and occasionally very lively reading; 
the analyses of intentions and deeds are suggestive; and the case is strongly made for 
the contention that Napoleon was the first monarch to talk directly and frequently 
to his subjects, that he was moreover a pioneer in the use of government machinery 
for the kind of systematic official propaganda that is the hallmark of contemporary 
totalitarian governments. However, the contention seems more than reality war- 
rants. In staking out too great claims, the author proves rather too much. By apply- 
ing to Napoleon methods and techniques of propaganda analysis which have bril- 
liantly illuminated what the Nazis did and the Communists are doing, he comes 
close to conveying the impression that the former is somehow acknowledging to the 
latter a debt he did not contract. By looking backward, for his point of reference is 
clearly if unavowedly the present, Mr. Holtman is enabled to see things that early 
investigators could not or would not see, which is all to the good. In not looking 
sufficiently with the eyes of Napoleon’s contemporaries, especially those who had 
experienced the “douceur de vivre” during the Revolution, he overcomes the limita- 
tions of myopia by introducing the distortion of farsightedness. It could be argued, 
that Frenchmen were being “pressured,” to use another happy expression of current . 
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vintage, and had reason to know it, from at least 1793 on, and most likely somewhat 
earlier. Many of the things that characterized Napoleon, including control of religion 
and education, the theater, the arts, and public gatherings, and some of his particular ` 
devices, had also characterized others before him, perhaps not so well but in any case 
not so differently. If Napoleon was first in propaganda and modern governments are 
his debtors for that boon, he owed obligations to many predecessors. But of these 
antecedents, Mr. Holtman says virtually nothing. 


New York University Leo GersHoy 


THE NEAPOLITAN REVOLUTION OF 1820-1821. By George T. Romani. 
[Northwestern University Studies, Social Studies Series No. 6.] (Evanston: 
Northwestern University Press. 1950. Pp. vii, 190. $4.00.) 


Tue Neapolitan revolution of 1820-1821 does not loom large in the story of 
military-political upheavals of even modern Europe. It was, however, significant as 
the first direct challenge to Metternich’s system for the pacification of Europe after 
1815. Though it followed the Spanish revolution in time, the geographic position of 
Italy and the predominance of Austria in the peninsula gave it an importance that 
the Spanish affair never attained. 

The Naples revolution, nevertheless, was doomed from the very beginning. 
Extorting from a reluctant king the grant of the Spanish constitution of 1812, it was 
to suffer from his secret hostility. Inspired by the Carbonari, anid given leadership 
by military men who had served the French under Murat, it was weakened by the 
failure of these two groups to co-operate. Thriving briefly on a blind optimism, it was 
ruined by the inability or refusal of its leaders properly to evaluate the alignment of 
the great powers by which it would be judged. Threatening Metternich’s conserva- 
tive, ““anti-constitution” order, it was to fall before the advance of Austrian armies. 

Mr. Romani has written a highly readable account of the events in Naples, and 
of their international effects, from July, 1820, to March, 1821. He has drawn on a 
wide range of sources, especially the Ætti del parlamento delle Due Sicilie, 1820-1821; 
he has used the memoirs of the chief participants with suitable caution. 

The author of one such apologia, General Guglielmo Pepe, is the hero of the 
story, in so far as it has one. This ardent constitutionalist (who, in his Memoirs, 
claims, though falsely, practically sole responsibility for the revolution) hoped for, 
and even planned, some sort of grand military demonstration which, without vio- 
lence, would impress upon King Ferdinand the necessity of granting the people some 
form of constitution. Pepe was forestalled, however, by the Carbonaro uprising at 
Nola on July 1; it was not until the sixth, after events had forecast a fair probability 
of success, that he decided to lend the revolt the support of his name and talents, 
That was but one day before the king, through his son (whom he designated vicar 
general, in an effort to evade responsibility in what was to follow), promulgated the 

Spanish constitution of 1812, the “darling aim of the Carbonari”; Pepe himself con- 
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sidered that constitution “extremely absurd,” though he was now at the head of the 
movement that had secured it. 

Appointed general in chief of the kingdom by the vicar general, Pepe played an 
important role in the unfolding character of the revolutionary government. The 
membership of the provisional junta and of the ministry showed a strongly conserva- 
tive temper; not a Carbonaro was found in either body, and only seventeen members 
of the society were among the ninety-eight deputies elected to parliament during 
August and September. Pepe frequently experienced difficulty in maintaining a 
balance between the exuberant demands of the Carbonari in and outside the parlia- 
ment and the more moderate opinions of those who had taken command of the con- 
stitutional government. Carbonaro pressure (one is reminded of the French Jacobin 
clubs) was sufficient to paralyze the parliament which met on October 1, especially 
in any effort to modify the Spanish constitution. This was the more unfortunate as it 
became evident that the only way in which to embarrass Metternich and possibly 
frustrate his plan of intervention was to amend the Spanish constitution in the direc- 
tion of greater royal power. Such action by the Neapolitans would probably have 
enlisted the support of France and Russia against the Austrian proposal to crush the 
revolution by force. ‘ 

But Metternich had his way. General Pepe, inadequately supplied with troops, 
offered the only resistance to the advancing Austrian forces, at Rieti, on March 7; 
the rout of the Neapolitans there was an easy preparation for the Austrian entry into 
Naples on March 23, and for the complete collapse of the constitutional regime. 
Pepe escaped to Spain, and later lived in England; he was condemned to death in 
absentia. 

Mr. Romani has written well. His story is thoroughly documented; a helpful 
map, an extensive bibliography, and a complete index contribute to the worth of his 
volume. It does not, however, add to its merit that it carries on the discredited 
contemporary rumor that the king could so freely violate his sworn fidelity to the 
constitution because of “the pontifical absolution which Ferdinand had received for 
his oaths under duress” (p. 169). 


Seton Hall University Joserx H. Brapy 


GESCHICHTE RUSSLANDS. By Valentin Gitermann. Band III. (Zurich: Bücher- 
gilde Gutenberg. 1949. Pp. 679. Sfcs. 27.00.) 


Wits the publication of the third volume, Professor Gitermann has brought his 
impressive work on Russian history to completion. With its more than sixty excellent 
illustrations, its detailed chronology, its maps, indexes, and particularly its over one 
hundred pages of source material, this third volume—like the preceding two (cf. 
Am. Hist. Rev., LII (October, 1946], 126)—stands out as a major contribution in the 
field of Russian history. 

The volume begins with the accession to the throne of Emperor Nicholas I and 
ends with the first acts of the Soviet government in 1917. As Professor Gitermann 
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himself points out (p. 473), he considered it his main task to describe the special 
social and economic conditions of Russia. This may be regretted, for the first two 
volumes excelled in comprehensive treatment. In them a fine balance was kept; 
political events, institutions, and cultural developments were given their due share 
along with social aspects, and the “broadly flowing stream of Russian history” was 
admirably pictured. But, for the third volume, this balance has been somewhat 
upset. Military affairs, religious and church questions (including the issue of ten to 
twenty million Old Believers), art, literature (except where it concerned social 
criticism), and science (notwithstanding a Pavlov or a Mendeleyev) are almost 
entirely omitted. 

Likewise incomplete is the treatment of Russia’s foreign relations. Some aspects, 
such as the military intrigues of the French in connection with their financial pene- 
tration of Russia and the clash of Japanese imperialist aspirations with those of the 
Russians are clearly exposed; but tsarist relations with England, Germany, Italy, 
and even with Austria-Hungary and Turkey are too briefly and incoherently 
treated. As a result, important developments, including Russian Balkan policies, the 
war scare of 1875, and the origins of the World War, are not very intelligible, and 
important measures, like the sale of Alaska (mentioned only in a special context), the 
abrogation of the Black Sea Clauses, and the Reinsurance Treaty are entirely left out. 

Some uneasiness may be felt about Professor Gitermann’s characterizations of a 
number of leading figures. Pobiedonostsev, for example, had many sides to his 
character of which only one has been considered; Father Gapon’s role is not as unam- 
biguous as represented, and the description of Bloody Sunday not quite accurate. 
Actually, the entire treatment of the 1905 revolution is somewhat contradictory, 
owing to a rather arbitrary application of economic and political considerations. 
The description of Kerensky does little justice to the man’s nobler aspirations. As to 
Alexander II, the author’s own account of the tsar’s actions confutes his introductory 
statements about Alexander’s personality. And what is said about some aspects of 
oppression under him and his father, Nicholas I, in the “hot house of capitalism” 
somehow fails to stir us who have witnessed contemporary oppression of far greater 
extent under very different labels and conditions. 

On the other hand, social and economic developments are very excellently 
covered. The minute care, thoroughness, and deep interest of the author as well as 
his erudition and wide study are throughout apparent. Factual and statistical mate- 
rial is ample, although more footnotes would perhaps be useful to help evaluate 
them. The description of the development of the Russian economy under Nicholas I 
and of the thoughts and activities of the intelligentsia during his reign is penetrating; 
that of the intelligentsia, with Slavophiles and Westernizers, is enriched by a 
picture of the group of negative thinkers who saw little future for Russia and whose 
influence was later deeply felt. The emancipation movement is mainly derived from 
economic necessity in a growing capitalistic atmosphere; although idealistic reasons 
seem underrated, the path toward emancipation and of its practical consequences is 
convincingly and interestingly traced. 
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It is because of the masterly treatment of these social and economic aspects— 
which form the true topics of the book—that the third volume of Gitermann’s 
Geschichte Russlands, despite factual shortcomings, ranks as a fine achievement. 
Even though it does not possess the maturity and comprehensiveness of the first two 
volumes, it constitutes a worth-while conclusion for the whole work. 


University of Delaware WALTHER KIRCHNER 


SECHZIG JAHRE POLITIK UND GESELLSCHAFT. By Bogdan Graf von 
Hutten-Czapski. In two volumes. (Berlin: E. S. Mittler & Sohn. 1936. Pp. xix, 


568; xiii, 579.) 
FRIEDRICH NAUMANN: DER MANN, DAS WERK, DIE ZEIT. By Theodor 
Heuss. (rev. ed.; Stuttgart: Verlag Hermann Leins. 1949. Pp. xv, 591.) 


Few eras of the recent past offer the historian such a paradoxical pattern as that 
of the age of William II. Despite all the attention focused upon prewar Germany in 
connection with the war guilt controversy, despite quantities of diplomatic docu- 
ments, memoirs, and secondary works, a satisfactory understanding of the defects 
and accomplishments of that time, and, notably, of their interrelationship, still 
remains to be achieved. Count Hutten-Czapski’s memoirs and the penetrating 
biography of Friedrich Naumann offer some of the most significant commentary and 
analysis of the times that have yet appeared. These were two very different individ- 
uals. There is record of but a single contact between them. Yet each is strikingly 
representative of the broader Wilhelmian panorama. Each was associated with 
groups of trends which had little in common and something of conflict. Yet both 
are marked as Germans of William’s age, as much for their ties with antagonistic 
underlying forces as for their forthright individualism, which on significant occasions 
pitted their personalities against the current of the very trends they typified. 

Abundant was the contrast between them. Hutten-Czapski, born to Bildung und 
Besitz in Polish Prussia, had his choice of assured opportunities. Naumann grew up 
in a country parish near Leipzig and, though never in material want, struggled during 
early manhood with a serious inner conflict as to his life’s purpose. Both as young 
men traveled considerably in Germany; but where the one moved in ever-similar 
military and social circles, the other was jolted out of placid rural and academic 
surroundings into the stubborn social realities of industrialized Hamburg. In these 
years Naumann formulated his enduring concern for the fate of man in the face of 
ever-growing secularization and economic uncertainty. Such concern for Sozialpolitik, 
and the conditions from which it sprang, were hardly within the scope of Hutten- 
Czapski’s interests; these expressed themselves in semiofficial diplomacy, a legalistic 
view of affairs much in the Burkian sense, or in the idealistic dilettantism of an 
aristocratic salon. Where both became vitally engrossed in home and foreign affairs, 
Naumann spent most of his life on the periphery of events. Well known though he 
was as a public speaker, at best he could reach the Reichstag, an institution still 
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struggling for effective status. Concurrently Hutten-Czapski was intimately associ- 
ated with Hohenlohe, Holstein, and Bülow, was very active in German relations 
with the Vatican, and had continual easy access to the court. In the realms of art 
and culture the aristocrat displayed tastes and interests of the wealthy connoisseur; 
the commoner was fascinated by the cultural and artistic potentialities of the indus- 
trial age and yet appalled by the standardization of product and taste that derived 
from the machine. The epicurean Hutten-Czapski was hardly concerned, as Naumann 
was, with the Werkbund, an association which sought to instill the classic virtues of 
genuineness and simplicity into the standardized use of modern materials. If the 
essence of Wilhelmian Germany can be seen in the dilemma of a semifeudal, military- 
diplomatic governmental and social order which was forced to live with a chain- 
reaction of industrialization and mass growth, the juxtaposition in the lives and ideas 
of these two men foreboded the impending disaster. | 

Nonetheless Naumann and Hutten-Czapski were still individuals in the best 
traditions of the nineteenth century. Though poles apart in their respective social 
Lutheran and staunch Catholic points of view, both recognized in religious convic- 
tion a firm anchor for the human personality. For each of them preservation of human 
dignity was of paramount concern. Hutten-Czapski moved from the premise of an 
enlightened conservative acting on principle. The justice of the preussischer Rechts- 
staat at its best stood firm in him against avaricious Junker or the pasty principles of 
a wealthy parvenu. He steadfastly opposed Prussia’s Polish policy as fundamentally 
unjust, and firmly advocated electoral reform in Prussia because the constitutional 
principle was valid. Naumann in his sphere of activity also fought for the individual, 
for preservation of the individual in the face of economic uncertainty, against the 
brutalizing effects of the machine and men in masses, and, most importantly, for 
nurture and appreciation of the human spirit in the Christian tradition. Taken 
separately both sets of ideals were overcome in the next generation by the brutal 
forces they had sought to stem. It was a tragedy for Germany, and the world, that a 
Hutten-Czapski and a Naumann did not band together. And that failure, too, was 
typically Wilhelmian. 

Hutten-Czapski wrote his memoirs in the thirties as a Polish citizen. They were 
published in both Polish and German editions, for in his second volume he had as 
much to say to Poles as to Germans. Throughout the war he was closely identified 
with the German experiment in occupied Poland, working against its worst aspects 
in Berlin, seeking to reconcile Poles and Germans in Warsaw. In 1936 the old gentle- 
man was doubly deluded: he thought some genuine order and virtue had returned 
to Germany and he rejoiced in what appeared at last to be a realization of his greatest 
hope, Polish-German friendship. Whatever these delusions, the first fifty years of 
his reminiscences offer a dispassionate, unegotistic record of life and politics in the 
sphere of activity where most of the political decisions of Wilhelmian Germany were 
made, 

Naumann was spared witnessing the collapse of German democracy. He had died 
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at the peak of his career, when the revolution which had relegated Hutten-Czapski 
to his estates had made Naumann one of the framers of the Weimar constitution, 
His friend and biographer is now president of the German Federal Republic. Of his 
book it can simply be said that it is probably the only work published during the 
Nazi regime (originally in 1937) that does not bear the mark of its times. Some 
abbreviation and an epilogue constitute the difference in the new edition. Much 
more than a routine biography, Heuss's work has portrayed better than any other 
the larger surroundings in which Naumann worked and thought. In the epilogue 
the author touches in retrospect upon a few aspects of Naumann's significance. 
Heuss feels no pat certainty that “things would have been different” had Naumann 
lived into the Nazi era. He senses in Naumann some indecision, a process of rethink- 
ing the relationships of individuals to groups and of postulating some intermediate 
form of group or corporate existence in which the individual could better meet the 
mass challenge of his times and still preserve his integrity and freedom. Heuss argues 
that Naumann might initially have watched the mass techniques of Hitler with grim 
fascination, but that soon the elementary difference would have asserted itself, the 
distinction between Hitler’s misuse of the masses and Naumann’s effort to educate, 
elevate, and humanize them. The pastor would probably not have prevailed against 
the house painter either. His failure, however, would not have been an isolated 
phenomenon, particularly in the perspective of these times. The challenge which 
Naumann saw in William’s era, what Walter Rathenau called the vertical invasion 
of barbarians, has now become a world problem. Americans could profit from learning 
Naumann’s evaluations of the challenge, and they must be more successful than he 
was in meeting it. 


Pomona College Henry Coro MEYER 


Far Eastern History 


ANDO SHOEKI AND THE ANATOMY OF JAPANESE FEUDALISM. By 
E. Herbert Norman. In two volumes. [The Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan, Third Series, Volume II.] (Tokyo: Asiatic Society of Japan. 1949. Pp. 
340; 140. $6.00.) 


One can find in Western literature numerous examples of philosophical works 
justifying resistance to oppression and tyranny. Such examples are rare in the history 
of Japanese civilization. This is one reason why Dr. E. Herbert Norman’s latest book 
on the ideas and times of a little-known Japanese philosopher, Ando Shoeki, is of 
particular interest both to specialists on Japanese history and to those concern 
with the comparative study of feudalism. 

As this brilliant study by a leading Western authority on modern Japan shows, 
Ando Shoeki was a bold and original thinker who dared to criticize in no uncertain 
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terms the feudal system under which he lived. Ando was born in Akita (in northern 
Japan) either at the end of the seventeenth or the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. He became a physician, which was not without significance because, as the 
author says, “Throughout the Tokugawa period doctors enjoyed greater intellectual 
freedom than was permitted in almost any other branch of learning” (p. 18). It is 
evident that Ando made good use of this intellectual freedom for he vigorously 
attacked, inter alia, the warrior and priestly classes, Confucianism, Buddhism, and 
the system of vendetta. On the other hand, “Like many social critics, Shoeki be- 
lieved in a dim utopian past when mankind lived untrammelled by a governing class 
in a free and equal simplicity” (p. 100). 

In view of his ideas, it is scarcely surprising that Ando was not looked upon with 
favor by those in power in Japan in the 1930’s, and hence most of his extant writings 
remained in manuscript form. Dr. Norman has made use of this manuscript material 
as well as published articles and monographs. Incidentally the original text of all 
passages quoted by the author fom manuscript sources is reproduced in a supple- 
mentary volume. 

The author has wisely taken the view that to be properly understood Ando's 
ideas must be seen in their setting. Hence he has provided a commentary on Toku- 
gawa society which is both reflective and penetrating. Finally he has drawn many 
useful and illuminating parallels between Ando’s ideas and those of European figures 
like Gerrard Winstanley and others. 


Stanford University NoBuTAKA IKE 


KOREA TODAY. By George M. McCune. With the collaboration of Arthur L. 
Grey, Jr. [Issued under the auspices of the International Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1950. Pp. xxi, 372. 
$5.00.) 


In a field so barren of critical research as the study of Korea the appearance of the 
first comprehensive study of this country since its liberation is a noteworthy con- 
tribution. Dr. McCune completed about go per cent of the work prior to his death 
in 1948, and the manuscript was finished by his wife, Mrs. Evelyn McCune, and 
Mr. Arthur L. Grey, a graduate student in economics at the University of California. 
This clear and objective appraisal by a scholar who had spent many years in Korea 
is particularly timely in as much as most current studies of this area tend to take the 
form of undiluted propaganda. 

The work is divided into four parts: Korea prior to liberation; the American 
area; the Soviet area; and the free but divided Korea. The first part is naturally 
somewhat brief, but previously published volumes by the author cover this period 
adequately. It is in the last three parts of the work—chapters v through x11—that 
Dr. McCune has made his real contribution. He has included chapters on American 
political, economic, agricultural, and labor policies in South Korea and on Soviet 
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policies in similar fields in North Korea. The last two chapters are devoted to Korea 
since the withdrawal of the occupation forces and to prospects for the future. 

That the work is incomplete goes without saying. At the present time and under 
present circumstances, it is patently impossible to get sufficiently accurate material 
relating to Communist-controlled areas to give more than a bare outline of probable 
developments there. This Dr. McCune has recognized and explained. If a fault 
exists, then, it is not in his lack of material on North Korea, but rather in his use of 
the more readily available material on South Korea. Even here, the fault is slight 
but may confuse some readers who are not familiar with conditions in postwar 
Korea. His use of statistics relating to the price of rice to show the effects of inflation, 
is illustrative of the confusion which may confront the reader, His failure to reduce 
Korean measures (suk, 5.1 bushels, p. 103; mal, 4.76 gallons, p. 338) to a single system 
understandable to the reader, and the seeming differences in prices quoted (pp. 103, 
165, 338) leave one in doubt as to the real extent and effect of inflation. 

This failure to systematize statistics for the sake of understandability, however, 
is more than compensated for by his clear and concise explanation of the contribu- 
tions not only of Korean history but also of the American and Soviet policies which 
led to the stalemate that produced a divided Korea. Both the successes and the 
failures of America stand out distinctly, although to this reviewer Dr. McCune did 
not emphasize sufficiently the most fundamental of all American mistakes. This was 
the failure of the American Command during the first year of the occupation to 
enlist the aid of Koreans in the government of their own country (pp. 47 ff. and 
73 ff.). This failure not only kept the Americans in ignorance of the actual situation 
as it was developing in Korea but led to the creation of anti- and pro-American groups 
striving for popular approval. That the pro-American groups were favorably inclined 
toward the American forces primarily because of personal and political motives is 
stressed, however. Regardless of a few minor faults, Korea Today makes a real con- 
tribution to a better understanding of the Korean situation, particularly of those 
problems which will confront the Koreans and the United Nations in their effort to 
develop a united, democratic country. 


Arizona State College ARNOLD TILDEN 


INDIA AND THE UNITED STATES: POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS. By Lawrence K. Rosinger. [American Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1950. Pp. 149. $2.75.) 


Just a few years ago, a book about the relations between India and the United 
States could have contained little more than an account of some small-scale trade, of a 
few students and scholars, and of a century of valiant but not notably successful 
missionary activity. But with the emergence of India as an independent and influen- 
tial power in Asia and with the heightened role of the United States in world politics, 
the subject of this book has become an important phase of modern international 
history. 
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In the opening chapter, the author gives an appraisal of the importance of his 
subject, noting that “If India were to follow the same general path as its two principal 
neighbors, the U.S.S.R. and China, the United States would be confronted by the 
failure of its current foreign policy in a major, perhaps decisive, segment of the 
world” (p. 6). 

While India figures little in the attention of American public opinion, the United 
States is of great interest to those in India who are politically informed. Every major 
development in American policy is scrutinized closely, discussed frequently, and 
editorialized about at length. As Mr. Rosinger well points out, the vast majority of 
politically conscious Indians are deeply afraid of India’s being involved in another 
war. “They therefore desire minimum involvement in a great power struggle that is 
widely regarded as not serving India’s interests, and certainly not arising from those 
interests” (p. 38). 

But for all of India’s carefully neutral course in foreign relations, its orientation 
in specific matters has generally been with the Western democracies. Economically 
India has been dependent on imports of food and of machinery from the United 
States and the United Kingdom. There are deep suspicions in India that the price 
of attracting American investment capital would be the subordination of key aspects 
of Indian domestic policy (concerning national control and management of industrial 
enterprise) to the business views of large United States companies. Recently however, 
the government has given assurances to private foreign investors that a favorable 
climate would prevail for their ventures. In the United Nations, India has frequently 
disagreed with both the United States and the Soviets, but in such matters as the 
Korean conflict has voted with the Western nations. 

Within India there are mounting pressures and these make uncertain the future 
trend of the nation. The author says that a distinction must be made between Nehru’s 
personal appeal and the popularity of his government, which has little enthusiastic 
or active support. Economic and political tensions are increasing. If American aid 
and influence are to mitigate these tensions they must be brought to bear in the light 
of an understanding of India’s problems. For, “Understanding India is an important 
facet of understanding the times in which we live—and more specifically the prob- 
lems of countries newly emerging from colonialism in a world thrown out of joint 
by two wars.” 

The author is a staff member of the American Institute of Pacific Relations; 
the book is issued under the auspices of the institute and is a worthy addition to 
its long list of valuable contributions. 


University of California, Berkeley Davin G. MANDELBAUM 
American Histoty 


THE REPUBLICANS AND FEDERALISTS IN PENNSYLVANIA, 1790-1801: 
A STUDY IN NATIONAL STIMULUS AND LOCAL RESPONSE, By 
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Harry Marlin Tinkcom. (Harrisburg, Pa.: Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission. 1950. Pp. väi, 354.) 


SEVERAL years ago the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission began 
the practice of publishing noteworthy contributions to the political history of the 
commonwealth that might not otherwise be made available in print. Aware that 
doctoral dissertations seldom attract the interest of the publishing trade, the com- 
mission has included certain distinguished essays of this character in its plans. Harry 
Tinkcom’s book is the second of such studies to bear the commission’s imprint. 

The theme of Mr. Tinkcom’s study is the evolution of the political party system 
in the state of Pennsylvania. In examining this phenomenon, he has dug deeply into 
the intricacies of Pennsylvania politics during the last decade of the eighteenth 
century. Local issues, ideological differences, and the impact of national and inter- 
national events are paraded in succession in the development of the subject. 

The book is divided into three sections. The first deals with what the author 
terms “Political Nebulae, 1790-1792.” Here he centers his attention upon local 
politics, providing ample proof that as yet no semblance of a party system had 
emerged. He continues with a section devoted to “National Stimulus and Local 
Response, 1793-1795.” Pennsylvania had now housed the new national government 
for several years. The influence of its presence and activities forced the state to make 
a considerable adjustment. This was accomplished nor without controversy. Having 
developed “introspectively” during the confederation period as the influence of the 
national authority waned, Pennsylvania now began to accommodate itself to the 
superior force. Evidence af this was early indicated in the character of the new state 
constitution adopted in 1790. Drafted and accepted in an atmosphere devoid of 
excessive partisanship, it was but the forerunner of issues demanding more drastic 
reorientation. These were ultimately productive of cleavages that prepared the way 
for the formal recognition of political differences. 

Factors such as the national government’s forceful support of its whiskey tax, 
the Genét episode, and the ratification of Jay’s Treaty soon gave rise to two bodies 
of opinion that were generally recognized as Republican and Federalist. As yet, 
however, these were merely expressions of a state of mind. The more formal organ- 
ization associated with the activities of political parties awaited the crystallizing ac- 
tion of forces operative in the years from 1796 to 1801. Under the caption, “The 
Triumph of Republicanism, 1796-1801,” Tinkcom, in his third and last section, 
describes this development—a development that reached its climax in the state 
elections of 1799, 1800, and 1801. By this time two distinct political parties had been 
formed and were locked in a bitter struggle for control of government. In each of 
these electoral contests the self-styled Republicans were triumphant. Superior 
organization and effective leadership enabled them to outmaneuver and defeat their 
Federalist opponents. Political control of the state and a share in the larger national 
triumph was their reward. 

Although the narrative is chronological in pattern, it is organized primarily 
around the factors contributory to the unfolding of the theme of the essay. These 
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elements are examined and evaluated with painstaking care and considerable skill. 
Often widely disparate in character, they are cleverly brought into focus in support 
of the author's main objective. 

One of the most instructive thoughts arising from the perusal of this work is the 
absolute need for more studies of its kind. Until we explore fully the multiplicity of 
forces interactive on the local political suene, we are unsafe in our generalizations 
regarding the nature of the national panorama. Here, under review, is an excellent 
illustration of what can be done in this area. Similar efforts should be equally 
rewarding. 

Tinkcom’s style is engaging, at times bordering on the brilliant; his material is 
presented in accordance with a well-conczived plan. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
however, the repeated use of summaries, while a desirable device in more general 
studies, seems unnecessary here. Similarly, extensive biographical material, intro- 
duced somewhat parenthetically in the text, might find a more satisfactory repository 
in appropriate footnotes or appendixes. Scarcely to be considered as criticisms, these 
are matters of organization that in no serse detract from the excellence of the work. 

The author has gathered his evidence from a variety of sources. These are indi- 
cated by his ample footnotes and extensive bibliography. An adequate index com- 
pletes the study. 


Muhlenberg College Vicror L. JoHNsoN 


SLAVERY IN ALABAMA. By James Benson Sellers, University of Alabama, 
(University, Ala.: University of Alabama Press, 1950. Pp. 426. $4.00.) 


Tue appearance of this work serves as a reminder that we are still without 
sufficient local studies of slavery to serve as a basis for a definitive history of the 
institution in the United States. At the same time, this extensive treatment of 
slavery in Alabama points up rather clearly the enormous difficulties the student 
encounters in trying to secure adequate data on which to base valid generalizations 
regarding the many social and economic aspects of slavery. Mr. Sellers is well aware 
of the fact, for example, that large numbers of Alabama's slaveholders owned few 
slaves; and yet he is compelled to base his discussion of slavery, for the most part, on 
the records left by the large planters, wha were more articulate than their less affluent 
fellows. While these difficulties caused -he author to reach conclusions hesitantly, 
they did not prevent him from describing slavery in Alabama with commendable 
earnestness and in great detail. The work covers many phases of Negro slavery, 
including its growth in the territory and state, the legal status of slaves, the manage- 
ment of plantations, social conditions, town slaves, and free Negroes. It was especially 
gratifying to find a very extensive treatment of overseers, while the author’s recogni- 
tion of information on runaways as a most important source on the whole institution 
of slavery is all too singular among students of the ante-bellum period. 

While there is much discussion of the expense involved in purchasing and main- 
taining slaves and of other economic aspects of the institution, there is no clear 
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statement regarding the total economic importance of slavery. Perhaps the author is 
satisfied with the treatment in The Cotton Kingdom in Alabama, by Charles S. Davis, 
but there is no indication that he is. Perhaps even more disturbing are some of the 
author's observations regarding various social aspects of slavery that are either 
inconclusive or that contain elements of contradiction. Regarding housing, he asserts 
that “in the court records studied, no case was found in which masters had failed to 
provide sufficient protection for their slaves in this respect.” But the author has- 
tened to admit that there were “no legal requirements . . . setting minimum stan- 
dards for slave housing” (p. 83). Under such circumstances, the question of housing 
seldom would properly be before the courts, There arz numerous examples of bonds 
of affection between masters and their slaves (pp. 127-40), but conclusions are diffi- 
cult to reach in the face of numerous instances of the killing of masters by their 
slaves (pp. 245-46, 249, 262). The author observed that at least practical considera- 
tions dictated the humane treatment of slaves (p. 83}, but the examples of masters 
whipping slaves to death (pp. 227-28) and the telltale marks of brutality described 
on runaways (p. 268) raise serious doubts regarding humane treatment. These failings 
are to be attributed not so much to the author as they are to an institution whose 
very nature defies consistency and makes generalizations extremely difficult. - 

The format is attractive, but the grouping of all books in the bibliography under 
“Secondary Sources,” when many are obviously primary materials, is misleading. 


Howard University Jonn Hope FRANKLIN 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE COLORADO RIVER IN 1869 and THE 
EXPLORATION OF THE COLORADO RIVER AND THE HIGH PLA- 
TEAUS OF UTAH IN 1871-72. [Utah Historical Quarterly, Volumes XV, 
XVI-XVII.] (Salt Lake City: Utah State Historical Society. 1947, 1948-49. 
Pp. xiii, 270; 540. $2.75, $4.00.) 


Few subjects in frontier history have been so neglected as the western explora- 
tions of the 1870's. Between 1867 and 1874 Clarence King mapped a hundred-mile- 
wide strip along the route of the Pacific Railroad, F. V. Hayden conducted his geo- 
logical and geographic survey of the Territories, George M. Wheeler investigated the 
region adjacent to the one hundredth meridian, and Major John Wesley Powell 
explored the mysteries of the Green and Colorado river basins. These scientifically 
trained investigators and their numerous assistants, although lacking the romance of 
the earlier pathfinders and mountain men, played an equally vital role in the occupa- 
tion of the West; the information that they brought back led to the settlement of 
much of the Rocky Mountain and Great Basin country by miners, cattlemen, and 
farmers. Yet the story of their efforts has been largely ignored by historians. 

The Utah State Historical Society has performed an invaluable service by making 
available the documentary materials necessary for the history of one of these expedi- 
tions. The explorations of Major Powell began in the spring of 1869 when he and 
nine companions launched four specially built boats on the upper Green River. 
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After three harrowing months they emerged at the mouth of the Virgin River, hav- 
ing traversed hundreds of miles of roaring rapids that had defied earlier explorers. 
Their success won Major Powell some government support for a second expedition 
in 1871-1872. This time eleven men in three boats followed the same route at a more 
leisurely pace, investigating the side country and making important scientific obser- 
vations along the way. 

Our knowledge of these expeditions has been based on narratives written by 
Major Powell and other members of his party, published several years later. The 
inadequacy of these accounts is now demonstrated for the first time. Powell, for 
example, incorporated many episodes from the 1871-1872 expedition into his 
account of the 1869 journey, while his companions distorted facts or shaded interpre- 
tations in their effort to discredit or overpraise their leader. 

These two fat volumes will allow historians to reconstruct the true story of the 
expeditions. They contain the hitherto unpublished diaries of several members of the 
two parties, together with accounts they contributed to contemporary newspapers 
and personal letters. Notable for the 1869 journey is the readable diary of George 
Y. Bradley, the only complete record of that trip. Equally essential for an under- 
standing of the second expedition are the journals of Captain F. M. Bishop, Stephen 
V. Jones, John F. Stewart, and Walter C. Powell, all printed in their entirety for the 
first time. Together they form a narrative that is not only highly readable, even 
exciting, but richly informative to any student of ethnology, geography, geology, 
or history. 

Several competent scholars have contributed a number of introductions that 
not only outline the history of Colorado River exploration but sketch in the back- 
ground of the diarists. Well-chosen illustrations and maps help the reader to follow 
the explorers with a minimum of effort and a maximum of understanding, while a 
complete index allows easy reference. 


Northwestern University Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON 


THE YANKEE EXODUS: AN ACCOUNT OF MIGRATION FROM NEW 
ENGLAND. By Stewart H. Holbrook. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1950. 
Pp. xii, 398. $5.00.) 


Tue author of this book tells us that his interest in the migration from New 
England began some forty years ago when he first became conscious of the many 
deserted hill farms in his native Vermont. He himself joined in the exodus, and later 
undertook to find out who among the Yankees migrated and why, where they went 
and what they did when they got there. The answers to these questions in The 
Yankee Exodus have been organized mainly around the destinations of the migrants, 
with the emphasis on the pioneers in the various communities. The chief areas ex- 
amined are New York, the Old Northwest, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Colorado, and 
the Pacific Coast. The major exceptions to this geographical approach are three 
chapters dealing respectively with educators, inventors, and a miscellaneous group 
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of business and professional leaders, including one outstanding robber. Hundreds of 
Yankees are described or mentioned by name; some of them are of course people of 
importance, but many are of local significance only and their names are largely mean- 
ingless to the general reader. 

There are many colorful figures in the lot—preachers, teachers, moneylenders, 
perfectionists, vegetarians, concocters of patent medicines with high alcoholic con- 
tent—some of whom have been included perhaps because of Mr. Holbrook's concern 
for the “lost men of American history.” This interest in the unusual may explain 
why one whole chapter is devoted to the “Mercer Girls” —prospective wives for the 
bachelors of the Puget Sound area—while no mention is made of “Slade's Girls,” 
the more prosaic schoolmarms sent out west by the Board of National Popular 
Education under the direction of William Slade of Vermont. It may also explain why 
the scoundrel Sile Doty rates two pages while Stephen A. Douglas, a more reputable 
Vermonter, gets about two lines. 

Although there are few specific references in the footnotes to the sources of 
information, there is appended a list of the works that the author has found most 
useful; and the détails in general bear the marks of verisimilitude—but who was 
“the aged Webster” (p. 187) who heard Charles Sumner denounce the “Crime 
against Kansas”? It was not Daniel; he died in 1852. But however accurate separate 
details, a question may be raised as to whether the net impression left by this book 
tends to exaggerate the achievements of the Yankees. Great as were their contribu- 
tions—and the story as told here is impressive—they can be appraised fairly only in 
relation to the work of their associates who did not have the good fortune to be born 
in the land of the bean and the cod. As a case in point, it is the belief of the present 
reviewer that too much credit has been given in connection with the founding of 
Greeley, Colorado, to Horace Greeley, native of Vermont, and not enough to Ohio- 
born Nathan Meeker (pp. 213-19). And thought-provoking as are the author's 
generalizations, one may question such an assertion as this one on New England's 
contribution to education: “If there is still, three hundred years later, a widespread 
respect for learning in America, then its sources are in the rock-bound New Canaan 
of the Yankees—and not elsewhere” (p. 359.) 

This book, which fills a gap in the story of the westward movement, is essentially 
descriptive, and its word pictures are supplemented by maps and illustrations of 
relevant persons and places. For those whose chief interest in history lies in person- 
alities and picturesque detail, this book will be a delight; those who are more con- 
cerned with the underlying forces in historical movements will wish that there had 
been a more searching analysis of the causes and results of the Yankee exodus. 


University of Colorado Corin B. GooDYKOONTZ 


IN SEARCH OF FREEDOM: A HISTORY OF AMERICAN JEWS FROM 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA. By Guido Kisch, Jewish Institute of Religion, New York 
“City, formerly Professor Ordinarius at the University of Prague. With a Fore- 
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word by Jan Masaryk. (London: Edward Goldston and Son; New York: Bloch 
Publishing Company. 1949. Pp. xvi, 373. $4.50.) 


Tue perennial problem of the transference of a people or an ethnic group from 
one milieu to another has always challenged analysis and description. America has, 
in her history, been the focus of numberless such transferences, and, by some potent 
alchemy has transmuted or absorbed into her own body spiritual and politic these 
foreign elements, It is now even possible to say that America is all foreign and ipso 
Jacto all American. 

Professor Kisch has assembled a vast amount of personal and genealogical data 
concerning a group of peculiar interest, both in the cultures from which it came and 
in the rich diversity of gifts it offered its new home. 

The Jews in Czechoslovakia had a long history. Any curious visitor to modern 
Prague would have been impressed by the old Jewish cemetery dating from the early 
Middle Ages and the Gothic Jewish synagogue from the thirteenth century. The 
Prague ghetto was one of the more active and constant factors in the life of the city. 
There were, furthermore, in the other principal cities of Bohemia other groups of 
Jews active in business and the arts. 

In compiling his data the author has had to wrestle with the difficulty of tracing, 
from the Bohemian side, those who left for America, and from the American side, 
those who demonstrably came from Bohemia or Slovakia. Names are not always 
indicative; our immigration service has not always insisted on categories of race or 
mother tongue, preferring to use simple political area allegiance. It is thus probable 
that many immigrant Jews who chose to identify themselves either as German-speak- 
ing Austrians or as Czech-speaking Bohemians actually disappeared into the Amer- 
ican scene almost without a trace of their origin. 

In spite of these confusing difficulties Professor Kisch has amassed an amazing 
number of families and individuals who were of sufficient importance to leave an 
impress upon American economy or culture. 

The names of Brandeis, Taussig, Busch, Sabath, Flexner, Bulova, Werfel are only 
a few of those Jews of Czech or Slovak origin who in law, commerce, the professions, 
and the arts have won wide recognition and earned profound respect in the land of 
their adoption. 

Not the least useful part of the book is the extensive and systematic bibliography 
which is arranged by topics, cities, and families. It is for the most part in German, 
which, in view of the general tendency of the Jews in areas of mixed Slav-German 
population to identify themselves with the German element is not surprising. 
Professor Kisch is perhaps too sensitive on this point, to such a degree (p. 262, n. 10) 
as to have blurred the precision of statement of an author he quotes. It is doubtless 
due to insufficient data in individual cases that the question of intermarriage between 
Jew and Gentile seldom arises. This would of course have cultural significance in any 
scientific appraisal of Jewish qua Jewish impact upon or contribution to American 
society. But as Professor Kisch remarks, it is regrettably true that no definitive 
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history of Czech or Czechoslovak Jewry has yet been made. When and if such a study 
is made, the background of Jewish emigration to America will stand out in a much 
clearer fashion. With the data available Professor Kisch has written an illuminating 
and suggestive book. Perhaps its greatest merit is that it shows the reader where 
further research might profitably lead. 


University of Colorado S. Harrison THOMSON 


OKLAHOMA: FOOT-LOOSE AND FANCY-FREE. By Angie Debo. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. 1949. Pp. xi, 258. $3.75.) 


Tue statement sometimes made about Russia, that anything said about it can be 
true because it is so vast a country, might almost be applied to Oklahoma. The reason, 
however, would not be size, although Oklahoma is one of the larger states, so much as 
diversity of climate, soils, topography, and in particular the diversity of human 
cultures. These last have poured into the state from various directions, forming a 
seething mixture whose activity has been catalyzed by the presence of modern tech- 
nology. The equilibrium point cf this vast reaction has not yet been reached, but, 
in the meantime, what would ordinarily be generations of change have been tele- 
scoped into an unbelievably short span of time. 

From Black Mesa in the northwest corner of the state to Idabel in the southeast 
corner is a distance of about five hundred miles and a drop of nearly a mile in eleva- 
tion. Along the same diagonal, rainfall rises from fifteen inches to more than forty, 
while evaporation decreases greatly and vegetation shifts from short grass through 
prairie and the weird dwarf forest of Crosstimbers to cypress and palmetto. The stubs 
of four ancient mountain groups persist, while great rivers, on their way from 
Rockies to the Gulf, carry enough flood water to transform a thirsty land, then 
relapse into broad ribbons of dry sand through most of the year. 

Into this environment have been crowded the last remnants of Indian tribes of 
many language stocks, representing cultures as diverse as, say, Bantu and Polynesian. 
Add the Negro, white cotton-grower and mountaineer, Kansas wheat-farmer, western 
cattleman, the diverse gentry of the petroleum industry and all who followed in the 
train of the wealth which it produced. Bring the mixture to a boil in a time of general 
transition and you can understand the comment of a lively philosopher, an Ohio lad 
who had practiced law in Tulsa for several years, “You know, I hated to go to bed at 
night for fear I’d miss something.” è 

Coming to Miss Debo's book cold—that is, without having lived in Oklahoma— 
one might easily make the fatal mistake of assuming that it is merely an expanded 
and literate country column such as used to record the homely doings of crossroads 
and neighborhoods, Many names and events seem at first to have only local interest. 
Many of course do not, for the impact of Oklahoma and Oklahomans on the nation 
has been considerable. 

But the essential point is, I think, that Miss Debo is a highly competent profes- 
sional historian and in the true Oklahoma tradition has attempted to put her scholar- 
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ship to work. Her volume is really one of applied history, if we may use that term. 
She has put history to work in the interpretation of an exceedingly complex and 
dynamic modern resultant of historical process. What may seem like provincial 
emphasis on the accomplishments of Oklahoma farm lads, athletes, or soldiers, for 
example, is really part of a fabric.to the weaving of which all parts of the design are 
essential. As an ecologist who has long since learned the futility of interpreting plant 
and animal communities apart from their history, I must salute this achievement in 
the study of a far more difficult problem. 

I must salute, too, the clear-cut accuracy of the book, and its candor as well. But 
the real stamp of authenticity lies in the occasional quiet epigram which reveals that 
essential insight without which history, and even physical science, ceases to have 
form. 


Yale University PauL B. SEARS 


COWBOYS AND CATTLE KINGS: LIFE ON THE RANGE TODAY. 
By G. L. Sonnichsen. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1950. Pp. xviii, 
316. $4.50.) 


For a book in a crowded field of history to be worth special acclaim its author 
must either bring a new point of view and superior execution to an oft-told tale or 
he must add something that all the other authors have either overlooked or found too 
difficult to perform. C. L. Sonnichsen has, for the present, scored cleanly on both : 
points. He has brought something new in subject matter to the history of the cattle 
kingdom, and since it is new it is unique, without a competitor. And it will take a 
good competitor to surpass his manner and style of execution. 

Histories of the cattle kingdom are abundant, and some of them are excellent, ' 
but, being histories, they stick to the past, delve into origins, and tell the familiar 
story of the evolution of the open range into the big pasture country, and usually 
leave the impression that the day of the cattleman is over. Their sources are the 
tales that other authors and dead cowmen have told, and their concern is almost 
wholly with what has passed. 

_ This book deals with what is left, “life on the range today” with the emphasis on 
today. The author has caught the big and little ranches, cowmen, cowboys, and all 
the cattle culture-complex as they now are. He stopped time as it were and took a 
photograph. This explains why he has not listed a single book where the bibliography 
is usually found, only living persons arranged alphabetically under twelve states from 
Arizona to Wyoming. These are his sources, and his only sources barring a few authors 
who appear sparingly, and in most cases by necessity, in the few footnotes. 

This means that practically the whole book is a primary source on the cattle 
business in the year 1949-50. Since it is a primary source, there is little for the critic 
to find fault with. If the author made errors, which so delight the critic, they are a 
secret between him and Brand Inspector Chase Feagins of Alliance, Nebraska, or 
Mrs. Laura-He-Does-It of Crow Agency, Montana, or Clyde and Jim Buffington 
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of Gunnison, Colorado, or hundreds of others interviewed from the Rio Grande to 
the Canadian border. The sources are sheriffs, cattle inspectors, agricultural agents, 
cattle association executives, ranchmen, cowboys, cooks, drifters, oil millionaires 
playing with blooded Herfords, burying their income taxes in bulls, and shoestring 
ranchers desperately intent on getting enough income to pay some taxes. 

The method used by the author was that of riding and not of reading. “From 
February 2 to June 23, 1949,” he says, “I drifted through the range lands from the 
Rio Grande to the Yellowstone, from the Nebraska Sandhills to Great Salt Lake. I 
traveled from end to end of what was once the Cattle Kingdom and is still the heart 
of the cattle country, learning everything I could. In these pages are set down much 
that I found out about the people who raise beef for a living, not about the trail 
driver and pioneer, but about . . . [those] who saddle up early and go to bed late on 
the American cattle range.” It is easy to forgive the author his wrong verb in the last 
sentence, and it would not be mentioned except for the fact that other faults are so 
hard to find. 

The best evidence that this account has verity is that the author does not present 
the people of the cattle country as villains or saints—certainly not saints. He is 
remarkably frank, and sometimes almost brutal, in stripping away the unreal image 
of the cowboy and the cattleman as built up in the public mind by the magazines 
and the moving pictures. He does an excellent job of showing why ranch people have 
become less hospitable to strangers, and his section on the subject should be read by 
those who plan a free vacation in the Far West. 

It is appropriate that this authentic book, a distinct contribution to history and 
perhaps to literature, comes from the University of Oklahoma Press and with a 
format creditable to the bookmaker’s art anywhere. The author teaches southwestern. 
* literature at Texas Western College, El Paso, Texas. In short, the whole work is out 
of the old cattle kingdom where men still live who know whether a book about them 
and their cows is any good. 


University of Texas WALTER Prescorr WEBB 


THE FARM BUREAU THROUGH THREE DECADES. By Orville Merton Kile, 
Agricultural Economist and Publicist. (Baltimore: Waverly Press. 1948. Pp. ix, 


416. $3.50.) 


Tue Farm Bureau is the youngest and also the largest and most powerful of the 
three major farm organizations of the United States. First organized in Broome 
County, New York, in 1911, it now has a membership of nearly 1,500,000 while the 
Grange, started in 1867, numbers about 800,000 members, and the Farmers’ Union, 
which dates from 1902, has approximately 150,000 members. It should be noted that 
membership in the Farm Bureau and the Farmers’ Union is on the family basis 
whereas in the Grange it is on the individual basis. The Grange represents the con- 
servative or right wing, and the Farmers’ Union the radical or left wing of the farm- 
ers’ movemenit in its crusade for economic and social justice. The Farm Bureau may 
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more nearly be described as the center. Like the Grange it represents the upper 
income bracket of farmers, the Farmers’ Union the lower income bracket. The author 
of this book has been intimately and continuously associated with the Farm Bureau 
from its inception as a national organization in 1919. He states that he has kept in 
close touch with the organization, attended all the annual conventions and reported 
currently all its more significant acts over a period of nine years. He has “known 
personally all the principal and most of the associated persons mentioned in the 
book.” He helped organize the farm bloc in Congress (see Who’s Who). 

This book is a revision and continuation of the author’s The Farm Bureau Move- 
ment, published in 1921. It is largely the story of the organization and the political 
and legislative activities of the American Federation of Farm Bureaus as a national 
organization. No consideration is given to the social and educational functions of the 
Farm Bureau on the township and county (“grass roots”) levels; and the political 
activities of the state units receive very little attention. As such, it is the story of a 
powerful agrarian pressure group evolved through past experience and fortuitously 
coming into existence in the exigencies of the First World War and the aftermath of 
the Great Depression in agriculture. 

The story is divided into seven parts. In Part I, “The Historical Background,” 
the author reviews the earlier farm organizations, the origin and early development 
of the Farm Bureau and the county agent system, the formation of the state units 
and the organization of the American Farm Bureau Federation. The next five parts 
are devoted to the administrations of James R. Howard (1920-22), O. E. Bradfute 
(1923-25), Sam Thompson (1926-31), Edward O’Neal (1931-47), and Allan B. 
Kline (1947-). The demand for what became known as “equality” or “parity” for 
agriculture became the rallying cry of the A.F.B.F. almost from the beginning of the 
1920’s. Then came the formation of the farm bloc in Congress and the appointment ` 
of Gray Silver as the Washington representative of the A.F.B.F.; the movement for 
co-operative marketing; the battle for McNary-Haugenism, twice defeated by 
presidential vetoes; the Federal Farm Board; and the farm legislative program of the 
1930's and the Second World War. Since then the A.F.B.F. has devoted its attention 
largely to the development of a long-term farm program, the maintenance of an 
adequate price-support system to insure the farmer against loss and bankruptcy, the 
revamping of the soil conservation agencies, and the playing of a constructive role in 
international affairs while continuing its major activities in the fields of education, 
commodity marketing, insurance, and the woman's department. 

The A.F.B.F. has been militant in its demand for the decentralization of federal 
farm programs and the development of a high degree of county and state autonomy 
in their administration as a means of bringing government “back to the people.” 
The Farm Security Administration, the Farm Credit Administration, and the Soil 
Conservation Service have been vigorously denounced as “straight line adminis- 
trative” from Washington while the agricultural extension system is held up as a 
model of administration and management. It may also be observed that while holding 
to the need of federal price supports for farm products, the A.F.B.F., under the lead- 
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ership of its president, Allan B. Kline, favors a flexible price-support formula 
adjusted to market conditions with a minimum of federal intervention in farming as a 
free competitive enterprise. This position has been opposed by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Charles F. Brannan, whose plan, it is charged, would raise mandatory price levels 
higher than 90 per cent of parity on the most important farm products and would 
require more government control at a time when costs are rising, when there is no 
depression, when the farmers are out of debt. ; 

The concluding part of Kile’s book is devoted to an appraisal of the “assets, 
problems, and prospects” of the A.F.B.F. He emphasizes the fact that the farmers 
constitute a minority which is dependent on public confidence and support and 
warns that “Just as the general public, which has long been sympathetic with labor 
and supported most of its demands for improved conditions, finally revolted at 
organized labor’s excesses and enacted restraining legislation, so might the public be 
expected to react against agriculture if it should become convinced that the farmer 
was asking too much” (p. 399). Kile’s treatment is based on the original records of 
the A.F.B.F. and on information received from the state farm bureaus and from 
persons with whom he has been associated in the organization. A few secondary 
sources are listed in the footnotes. No bibliography is given. There is evident as a 
consequence a lack of historical perspective and a bias in favor of the A.F.B.F. which 
seem at times to impair the author’s judgments. Despite these limitations, this 
book makes its contribution to the history of the farmers’ movement in the United 
States. 


Iowa State College Lours BERNARD SCHMIDT 
) 


. ROOSEVELT, FROM MUNICH TO PEARL HARBOR: A STUDY IN THE 
CREATION OF A FOREIGN POLICY. By Basil Rauch, Associate Professor 
of History, Barnard College, Columbia University. (New York: Creative Age 
Press. 1950. Pp. xiv, 527. $4.50.) 


Ir Franklin Delano Roosevelt could have lived to read Basil Rauch's spirited 
defense of presidential foreign policy from Munich to Pearl Harbor, his heart would - 
have been warmed, but he might have been taken aback by the theories and princi- 
ples of action attributed to him. In brief, the argument of the book is that F. D. R. 
was an “internationalist” throughout his career; and that after the surrender of the 
Western powers to Hitler at Munich he turned from preoccupation with domestic 
problems to the task of changing American foreign policy from “isolationism” to 
“internationalism.” This he accomplished, bit by bit, as his speeches and acts edu- 
cated the American people. 

Essential to an understanding of Rauch’s point of view is the discussion of “inter- 
nationalism,” “isolationism,” and “imperialism” in an introductory chapter. Exact 
definitions are not given, but a major point emphasized is that internationalism need 
not lead to war (as isolationists argued) because it involves the progressive application 
of measures which can stop aggression before the last resort to military sanctions. . 
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According to this view, the late President could and did hope that the series of 
measures which he adopted during the pre-Pearl Harbor years might have averted 
hostilities. Roosevelt is exonerated from the charge of planning war or of having 
violated in any way the pronouncements of peaceful intention he made in the course 
of the 1940 campaign. 

The author has made no attempt to cope with the vast accumulation of unpub- 
lished material which is beginning to become available. His work is supported chiefly 
by references to the Roosevelt Public Papers, United States government publications, 
and the published memoirs of Roosevelt’s many friends and enemies. Further, the 
spotlight being on Roosevelt, Rauch has not felt it necessary to use foreign publica- 
tions to any appreciable extent. Obviously, his attempt has not been to write so- 
called “definitive” history, or even to provide a synthesis of all available printed 
material on American foreign relations in the prewar years; it has been, rather, to pre- 
sent an interpretation of F. D. R.’s acts and motives. Readers will find this interpre- 
tation provocative, but many will not find it convincing. In the course of his account, 
Rauch is highly effective in exposing many of the instances in which critics of the 
President, particularly the late Charles Austin Beard, distorted the record, chiefly by 
the suppression of facts which did not fit into their theories. By laying the ghosts of 
some of these insinuations and innuendos, this book makes a contribution to the 
public discussion of the prewar era. However, when it moves from this negative de- 
fense to positive interpretation it is on less solid ground. 

Scholars are divided as to whether “collective security,” as envisaged in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, has ever been a completely viable policy, owing 
to difficulties inherent in the uneven and limited distribution of power among 
nations. Whatever view may prevail as to earlier years, most observers are in accord 
that little more than the idea, still backed by loyal individual adherents but deserted 
by governments, remained after Munich. The co-operation, before 1939, of the 
powers later associated in the war against Nazi Germany might, as Rauch maintains, 
have put off the war and it would have made the victory eventually won easier to 
achieve. However, the alignment of certain powers to protect their common interests 
against another group of powers cannot be identified with “collective security.” It is, 
rather, one more example of the formation of a “Grand Alliance” like that which 
brought about the downfall of Napoleon. Even if the foregoing argument is dropped, 
it remains to be proved that Roosevelt’s policy of co-operation (first limited, 
eventually all-embracing) with the enemies of Hitler was based on an “‘internation- 
alist” viewpoint. It is even more probable that the President was motivated by the 
conviction that the security of the United States could only be maintained by a 
policy of world leadership in which the British and other nonaggressive great powers 
might be associated. This leadership, certainly, was not to be imperialistic in the 
nineteenth century sense, or even exploitative in a more refined way by the use of 
subtler and less violent methods. It was thought of as a kind of trusteeship made 
feasible by our power and justified by the positive idealism which accompanied that 
power. Genuine “internationalism,” as Rauch uses the term, was something remote 
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to F. D. R.—if there is any faith to be given to the many reports we have of Roose- 
velt's attitude toward the question of international organization at the Atlantic 
conference, Dumbarton Oaks, and Yalta. It was something we might piously work 
for, but it was not an immediate, practical system for establishing international 
security. 

To deal with certain particulars, Rauch's exposition of the turn in Rooseveltian 
policy and its relation to domestic politics after Munich is convincing, but his opinion 
that the change was merely one of emphasis can be questioned, Not only is it neces- 
sary to admit departures from “internationalism” in economic foreign policy in 
1933; to exaggerate the political significance of the Hull Trade Agreements Program; 
to overrate the “support” given in 1935 to League action against Italy; and to admit 
heresy against “internationalism” in the case of the Spanish Civil War; but also to 
interpret Roosevelt’s support of peace by verbal entreaty at the time of Munich as 
support of collective security. 

In dealing with inter-American affairs, there seems to be too great a dependence 
on the Memoirs of Cordell Hull (incidentally, cited 146 times in a total of 718 foot- 
notes). The extent to which the inter-American system was based on the idea of 
“hemispheric defense,” a kind of continental isolationism, is disregarded, and even 
the neutrality avowed at Panama (1939) is interpreted as a step in the direction of 
world co-operation against aggressors. 

Rauch follows the lines marked out by Ambassador Hayes and by Professor 
Langer in defense of our wartime policies toward Franco and Vichy. These policies 
have been well defended against the charge that they were engineered with evil 
intent by crypto-Fascists, but they have been less thoroughly proved to have been as 
realistic and effective as their authors and defenders maintain. One of these contro- 
versial lines of action led to success only because of the providential assassination of 
Darlan; the other seemed to pay off because Hitler, lacking resources and bogged 
down in Russia, could not afford to put on enough pressure to overcome the hesita- 
tion of the Spanish dictator. 

Rauch admits Roosevelt's involvement of the United States in a “limited 
undeclared war” in the Atlantic Ocean in the autumn of 1941. He argues strongly 
that the President did not seek an all-out conflict there and took only minimum 
measures to bolster the flow of lend lease to Britain. He cannot, however, conceal 
the fact that these steps were accompanied by a great deal of presidential verbal 
legerdemain in order to grasp one horn of the lend-lease dilemma (all-out support for 
Britain, short of war) and at the same time grasp the other horn (lend lease was a 
peace measure). 

In dealing with the Japanese problem, Rauch forcefully, and, in this reviewer's 
opinion, successfully demolishes the Beard-Morgenstern thesis, but he does not 
explain why the imposition of embargoes, so long resisted by the administration as 
likely to bring war, unless limited to nonessentials, was resorted to in the summer of 
1941 without full recognition of its almost inevitable consequences. 
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Roosevelt, from Munich to Pearl Harboris a work from which all readers will derive 
profit. It abounds in interesting discussions of topics too numerous to mention here; 
it is written in vigorous and clear prose; it is a welcome addition to the literature of 
its subject, until now weighted down by works of the opposite tendency and the 
failure of the Roosevelt defenders to take up their cudgels systematically. The 
limited depth of the sources on which it is based and the rather doctrinaire thesis 
around which it revolves will militate, however, against its full acceptance as a 
balanced picture of the true shape of prewar American foreign policy. 


Vassar College CHARLES C. GRIFFIN 


THE FAR DISTANT SHIPS: AN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF CANADIAN 
NAVAL OPERATIONS IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR. By Joseph Schull. 
[Published by Authority of the Minister of National Defence.] (Ottawa: Edmond 
Cloutier, King’s Printer. 1950. Pp. xix, 515. $3.00.) 


Here is the eventful story of Canada’s outstanding contribution to the winning 
of World War II. Here is revealed how, at times singlehanded, the Royal Canadian 
Navy fought the battle of the North Atlantic wastes, the convoy lifeline which kept 
Britain going in her hour of peril and which eventually supplied the mighty Allied 
host that overwhelmed the Axis. It is a story of heroism and sacrifice, of doing much 
with little. It is a story of ships that received their trials at sea and of men who 
received their training in battle. More than half the eighteen chapters are devoted to 
convoy operations, but the Canadian Navy’s part in the North African, Italian, and 
Normandy landings is not neglected. 

That these far-flung activities would strain the industrial and manpower resources 
of Canada was to be expected. That the problems posed by these strains were solved 
quickly and adequately is a tribute to the courage and resourcefulness of Canada’s 
leaders and citizens alike. The introduction of the corvette, for example, solved the 
problem of providing Canada with ships which she could afford and which her own 
yards could build. The corvette proved to be one of the most effective antisubmarine 
craft used in World War IL. New organizations, new tactics, and new equipment all 
had their place in the long fight against the U-boat, and Canada’s contribution bulked 
large in every field. 

The book is written for the general reader in language that, at times, sparkles 
with descriptive power and, at others, serves only to obscure the meaning in a mass 
of verbiage. The author, a writer of “drama, verse, and fiction,” had access to all 
official records and was free to interpret the facts in his own way. The historian will 
regret that Mr. Schull did not make better use of the freedom accorded him. A 
keener sense of discrimination, for example, would have largely reduced some of the 
long descriptions of relatively unimportant events (pp. 188-93, 217-23, etc.). 
Similarly, much other trivia should have been eliminated entirely. Then, for no 
apparent reason, there is appended a long list of officers of the Canadian Navy, 
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SUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES. By Vera Micheles Dean, Research Director, 
Fareign Policy Association. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1950, pp. ix, 349, xiii, 
$3.50.) As research director of the Foreign Policy Association, Mrs. Vera Micheles 
Dean has over a number of years performed a very useful service in helping to in- 
terpret for the public the issues of American foreign policy. This most recent of her 
several books is once again a penetrating and illuminating analysis of the current 
scene, Written with keen insight and a remarkable degree of objectivity. In style and 
content it is designed for the general reader with the avowed purpose of seeking to 
dispel misconceptions, largely based on an ignorance of history, which might have 
dangerous consequences so far as the impact of public opinion on our foreign policy 
is concerned. Mrs, Dean deals first with the past in discussing three major trends as 
she sees them in recent history—the change-over from nation-states to united nations, 
from imperialism to commonwealth, and from laissez faire to the welfare state. The 
economic, social, and political patterns of contemporary Europe provide material for 
a next section. The final half of the book is then devoted to the “shaping of the grand 
design” of postwar American foreign policy toward Europe, with a highly interesting 
account of the development of the European Recovery Program, the North Atlantic 
Treaty and the Council of Europe, supplemented by discussion of the role of the 
United Nations as viewed both in this country and abroad. Writing before the out- 
break of war in Korea, Mrs. Dean has refused to be swept away by the idea of the 
inevitability of war between the United States and the Soviet Union. She has at- 
tempted to examine both Russian and American foreign policy in Europe objectively, 
with the result that she seems at times to appear more sympathetic toward the former 
and critical of the latter than recent developments would justify. The limitations of a 
book dealing only with Europe and the United States, indeed, give something of an 
air of unreality to any discussion of the future prospects for peace or of world organi- 
zation through the United Nations. Foster Rura DuLLes, Ohio State University 


'TUDIES IN REVOLUTION. By Edward Hallett Carr. (New York, Macmillan, 1950, 
Pp. vii, 227, $2.00.) Now that America has entered into intimate relations with Europe 
it is of prime importance for Americans to understand the ideologies of the radical 
elements in control of almost every European country. As an introduction to the ideas 
of the more revolutionary groups there is nothing better in English than the book 
under review. Nearly all the chapters had originally appeared as review articles in the 
Literary Supplement of the London Times. In book form they constitute a small, yet 
fairly coherent, unit that presents in brief form the leading ideas of European revolu- 
tionists, from Saint-Simon to Stalin. The author, Edward Hallett Carr, has a quick 
and deft way of getting at the kernel of an ideology. He exhibits an extraordinary 
capacity in analyzing the various schools of revolutionary thought. By far the best 
parts of the book deal with Russian ideas of which the author has for long been a 
close student. To the reviewer the significant aspect of the book is that every revolu- 
tionary thinker studied by Carr was an opponent of democracy. Not one of them 
accepted the democratic state in which the citizens are organized into an electorate 
to struggle for power by means of the ballot. Saint-Simon ignored it. Proudhon re- 
pudiated it. Herzen suspected it. Marx denounced it. Sorel eliminated it. And Lenin 
destroyed it. All of them were convinced that democracy was ineradicably bourgeois, 
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hence unclean. This despite the steady gains of the working class economically and 


culturally, under democratic regimes. What was the blind spot that afflicted these 
revolutionary thinkers? What was the nature of their hatred of democratic methods 
to ameliorate the lot of “the most numerous and the most poor”? Answers to these 
questions by Carr, who reveals such keen understanding of the revolutionary mind, 
would help to clarify the inner springs of totalitarian dictatorship, the most re- 
doubtable of all the enemies of democracy. Carr devotes several interesting chapters 
to Lenin and Stalin. For the former he expresses great personal admiration but not at 
all for the latter. Carr makes it abundantly plain that he is an opponent of the Stalin 
regime, which he severely criticizes because it has abandoned the “fruitful elements of 
the western tradition.” In doing so it has opened the way to the “hidden forces of 
the Russian past” that have now emerged to harness the revolution to national and 
imperialist policies. That, according to this English Russophile, is the tragedy of 
Russia and of the world. J. SaLwYN Scuapmo, New York City 


MAN THE MAKER: A HISTORY OF TECHNOLOGY AND ENGINEERING. By 
R. ]. Forbes. [Life of Science Library.] (New York, Henry Schuman, 1950, pp. 355, 
$4.00.) Dr. Robert J. Forbes, professor of the history of science and technology at the 
Amsterdam (Netherlands) Municipal University, has in this attractive volume traced 
the story of man’s technological accomplishments during the whole course of civili- 
zation. Beginning with the use of fire and the fashioning of stone tools in the Old 
Stone Age, he describes all the ingenious discoveries and mechanical developments 
that have brought humankind to the Atomic Age. He cites the craftsmen and archi- 
tects of the great empires of the ancient Near East, with their early aqueducts and 
canals and their knowledge of metallurgy; the engineers of classical Greece and 
Rome, with their impressive roads and war engines; the Arabs and their windmills; 
the technicians of the Middle Ages; the new scientists—Leonardo da Vinci, Bacon, 
Newton—and the ideas that they promulgated and stimulated; the inventors and 
fabricators of the time of the Industrial Revolution, with their new machines and 
innovations, notably the steam engine; the men who conquered distance; and finally 
the scientists and technicians of modern times, with their multifarious applications of 
electricity. As pictured, this segment of man’s accomplishment, betokening his ma- 
terial “progress,” makes an exciting chronicle. The march of invention seems to ad- 
vance at a constantly accelerating tempo, until during the Jast hundred pages of the 
book there is room for no more than bare mention of some of the important recent 


developments. Details dwindle, but the author explains the basis for his emphasis: He . 


has, he says, restricted himself to such topics as “power resources, transportation and 
communication, metallurgy, textiles, glass, chemical technology, and some aspects of 
civil engineering. This selection may seem more arbitrary as we approach modern 
times, but we have tried above all to stress the continuity of our story even if this 
means neglecting many new conquests of modern engineering.” In a brief final chap- 
ter entitled “Technology and Progress,” Dr. Forbes attempts to capitulate some of 
the anomalies of our present civilization and to suggest some avenues whereby the 
organic and spiritual may catch up with the material, but this is not a too forceful 
epilogue, and the baok's chief and lasting value will lie in its compact and skillful re- 
counting of man’s conquest of some of the laws of nature and his genius in applying 
new knowledge to the needs of his own comfort and existence. 
Paul H. Oruser, Smithsonian Institution 


SOUTH AFRICA UNDER KING SEBASTIAN AND THE CARDINAL, 1557-1580. 


By Sidney R. Welch. (Cape Town, Juta, 1949, pp. 487, 30s.) Professor Bolton was, 1- 
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believe, the first to popularize the term “Spanish Borderlands” as applied to those 
parts of the United States that were at one time under the dominion of Spain, the 
frontier area of the viceroyalty of New Spain. We might for similar reasons of history 
call South Africa the “Portuguese Borderlands,” the peripheral area, in a sense, of the 
viceroyalty of Goa. But whether the analogy is valid or not, it is of course with the 
Portuguese period of South. African history that Dr. Welch is concerned; and in his 
latest book, another in a series of books on the old Portuguese Empire (as distin- 
guished from the new one, which was really created following the independence of 
Brazil in 1822), he has carried the story from the beginning of the reign of the un- 
lucky King Sebastian to the death of his great-uncle, Cardinal King Henry. In chap- 
ters of surpassing interest, developed in a vivid narrative style, he has dwelt upon 
such topics as the development of Mozambique, the church in South Africa, the trade 
of eastern Ethiopia, the Kafir invasion of 1589, Francisco Barreto on the Zambezi, the 
Inquisition in Goa and South Africa, Bantu life and customs, Morocco and the eclipse 
of the House of Aviz, and the English and Dutch beggars of the sea. Dr. Welch has 
properly underscored a number of things time and time again. One is that the Portu- 
guese knew how to deal with the natives; another, that the Portuguese, on the eve 
of their “Babylonian Captivity,” had not yet lost their power or vigor. The author 
makes clear that Portugal, despite the great losses suffered in the course of building an 
empire, still had a formidable navy and still had the best seamen. Dr. Welch continues 
in this book the moralizing tendencies that are apparent in at least some of his other 
works, and some objections have already been raised in this connection. But because 
so many unfair interpretations of Portuguese colonial history have been current, even 
to the extent, as Sir Richard Burton admitted, of attributing to English explorers, in 
the words of Dr. Welch, “some of the glory in African development that really be- 
longs to Portugal,” I have found the author’s point of view on the whole refreshing. 
Actually the author has placed us very much in his debt by giving us the best thing 
that I have read in English on a subject that should by no means be alien to us. It is 
especially good to have the story of Portugal in this part of Africa told by a South 
African for South Africans. Many citizens of the Union have not been friendly with 
their Portuguese neighbors, particularly of Mozambique, perhaps because of ignor- 
ance. With the appearance of Dr. Welch’s book, his countrymen of British and Dutch 
ancestry will have the opportunity of knowing a great deal about the Portuguese 
period of their own national history. Needless to say, the book will be exceedingly 
helpful to others, and to the specialist as well as to the general reader. In its prepara- 
tion the author has made abundant use of printed sources. He has referred to them in 
630 notes. ManozL Cardozo, Catholic University of America 
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ASPECTS OF THE PRINCIPATE OF TIBERIUS: HISTORICAL COMMENTS ON 
THE COLONIAL TOINAGE ISSUED OUTSIDE SPAIN. By Michael Grant. [Nu- 
mismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 116.] (New York, American Numismatic So- 
ciety, 1950, pp. xviii. 199, plates, $5.00.) We are accustomed to standardized coin-types 
and do not look at the “image and superscription”; our special stamp issues interest 
philatelists more then the public. In contrast, Roman coinage showed a wide range 
of legends and types. Not all of these can have had a specific purpose nor can their 
purposes when specific have been universally realized (many personal allusions on 
late Republican coins can have meant little save to the moneyers), but in general the 
symbolism of coins was much more precise and intelligible than that of funerary art. ` 
The issues of imperial mints show how the administration wished its policies to be 
regarded; those of colonial mints show how local authorities understood them. For 
these questions the reader may with profit turn to Grant’s Roman Anniversary Issues 
and to his paper in Greece and Rome, XVIII (1949), 97 ff. In the present volume 
Grant shows from coins how the policy of Tiberius continued that of Augustus in his 
later years. He enlarged the role of the senate and was sincere, if hardly successful, in 
his desire for partne-ship, even as in his shunning of extravagant honors. He empha- 
sized auspicia and his pontificate, just as he showed Livia as priestess; the guise of piety 
was preferable to tkat of power, and the emperor’s personal predilection for astral 
fatalism probably left unaffected the old sentiment that Roman prosperity depended 
on pious observances. (For the auspicia cf. Horace, Odes, III 6, ro [in its context].) 
Grant has much that is illuminating on these themes, as also on Peace and its Altar, 
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on the concept of the Julian House, and on the habit of representing the Temple of 
Vesta on Augustan anniversaries. (It would be helpful if more coin abbreviations 
were explained.) Here as in his other works, Grant shows an extraordinary mastery 
of the material, published and unpublished alike, great subtlety, and an invincible de- 
termination to wrest their secrets from coins. He has already contributed much and 
kids fair to contribute a great deal more to the amazing advance, initiated by Matt- 
ingly, in the study of Roman imperial currency as a principal source of historical 
knowledge. ARTHUR Darsy Nocx, Harvard University 
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ACTA STEPHANI LANGTON, CANTUARIENSIS ARCHIEPISCOPI A.D. 1207- 
1228. Collected, Transcribed, and Edited by Kathleen Major, Reader in Diplomatic in 
the University of Oxford. [Canterbury and York Series, Volume L.] (Oxford, At the 
University Press, 1950, pp. li, 200.) The lack of an authoritative manual of English 
diplomatic gives this admirably edited volume high value apart from the new ma- 
terial it contains. There could be no better demonstration, both of what can be done 
in this field and of its importance to the scholar, than Miss Major’s masterly analysis 
(pp. xxi-li) of the form and style of Archbishop Langton’s acta, the personnel of his 
chancery, and the script of his clerks. The series of archiepiscopal registers had not 
begun in 1207; the 143 documents here printed have been assembled by Miss Major, 
over twenty years, from some thirty-seven different depositaries in England and 
France, and she adds twenty-one references to acta now lost. The term covers letters, 
grants, confirmations, certificates of ordinations and institutions, judgments, and pro- 
mulgations of papal bulls, reflecting the many-sided activities of the great scholar and 
statesman who was at once the king’s first baron, the pope’s delegate, the primate of 
all England, the bishop of a diocese, and the landlord of extensive estates, A few of the 
deeds have direct political significance: the remarkable bond relating to the first epis- 
copal election after John’s charter to the church (no. 11), the note of the barons’ re- 
fusal to give a written pledge of fealty to John after Runnymede (no. 17), the sum- 
mons to the church councils of 1226, so important in the history of representation and 
taxation (nos. 79, 83, 89, 94). (Incidentally, we should welcome an explanation of 
the difference of the version in Wilkins’ Concilia.) Documents concerned with the 
archbishop’s military and free tenants may well record transactions in his feudal court 
(nos. 39, 40, 103); one is read out in the court of Westgate hundred (p. 54), another 
in the shire-court of Kent (p. 16). Several judgments reflect Langton’s tact and gift 
for compromise (e.g., nos. 27, 62). But, by her own high standards, is Miss Major 
justified in terming the award or ordinacis in no. 54 a “verdict”? Twentieth century 
laxity ascribes “verdicts” even to the Supreme Court, but surely the thirteenth century 
still- distinguished between the functions of judge and jury. 

Hoeren M. Cam, Harvard University 


THE ANGLICA HISTORIA OF POLYDORE VERGIL, A.D. 1485-1537. Edited with 
a Translation by Denys Hay. [Camden Series, Third Series, Volume LXXIV.] (Lon- 
don, Royal Historical Society, 1950, pp. xlii, 373.) Polydore Vergil’s Anglica Historia 
has been known to scholars hitherto in three editions. The first two (1534, 1546) carry 
the narrative to 1509; the third (1555) carries it to 1537. Two earlier volúmes of the 
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Camden Series presented a sixteenth century translation of the material from the 
beginnings to 1066 and from 1461 to 1485. The present volume is a fine definitive 
edition of all Vergil’s narrative of the Tudor period. Down to 1513 it is based upon a 
manuscript in Vergil’s own hand written in 1512-13 and 'now in the Vatican. This has 
the obvious advantage of being closer to the events described than any printed edition. 
The many revisions mads in the first and succeeding published versions are given at 
the bottom of the page. For the period 1513-37 the text of the 1555 edition is given. 
The editor has added an illuminating introduction on the value of Vergil’s work as a 
historical source and its place in Tudor historiography, a literal translation of the text, 
and an excellent index. All in all, this is a work of impeccable editing and scholarship. 
Mr. Hay demonstrates convincingly that Vergil’s account of Henry VIII’s reign is en- 
tirely independent of Hall’s and so must be taken seriously as a contemporary source. 
All the evidence indicates that Vergil finished a first version in 1513, revising for pub- 
lication just before 1534, and again about 1546. Therefore the fact that the printed 
account of Henry VIII’s reign appeared first only in 1555 is not so significant as Busch 
and others thought. Perhaps the most interesting subject of study which emerges 
from the present edition is that af Vergil’s successive revisions from manuscript to 
printed versions. Most of the changes are stylistic, but many reflect the changing po- 
litical atmosphere betweea 1513, 1534, and 1546. His ambiguous attitude toward the 
rising nationalism of his day is another problem suggested by editor and text alike. 
He had only contempt for the xenophobia of 1517, but his own Italian patriotism 
was warm and he certainly disliked the French. Perhaps his influence on later Tudor 
historians was not so great as Mr. Hay maintains—humanistic influences reached 
Elizabethan writers through many channels—but the editor is certainly right in his 
contention that it was Vergil who created the mental stereotype of the first two 
Tudors which is still accepted by most Englishmen today. 
E. Harris Harsison, Princeton University 


DE HANZE EN VLAANDEREN. By Jozef Hubert Aloysius Beuken. (Maastricht, 
Ernest van Aelst, 1950, p>. 205.) In tracing the development of Hanseatic relations 
with Bruges from the beginning of the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, De Hanze 
en Vlaanderen, a doctoral dissertation submitted in the University of Nijmegen, is 
saved by its topical breadth from teing of interest exclusively to specialists. The first 
part of the thesis is introductory, synoptical, and derivative; the second and largest 
is concerned with recurrent difficulties between Bruges and the north German towns 
from 1280 to 1457. While the continuity of development during the intervals of un- 
disturbed intercourse seems relatively neglected, there is no satisfactory summary 
which recapitulates #7 tote the effects of conflict. The final part describes the decline 
of the factory in Bruges and its transference to Antwerp. Without analyzing the causes 
of the internal tensions and external opposition which ended in the dissolution of. 
Hanseatic power, Beuken limits himself to correlating and explaining the results of 
his investigation of the sources, principally Die Recesse und andere Akten der Han- 
setage. The significant role of the rising commerce and industry of the Low Countries 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries receives less than adequate attention—a short- 
coming excusable in a dissertation, vet, in view of the scope of this monograph, a con- 
spicuous omission. Further assessment of the ramifications of the policy of Lübeck in 
relation to Denmark, Sweden, and the Netherlands might have proved enlightening. 
Through the categorical exclusion of unpublished sources available to him—with a 
reference to the apparent exhausticn of archival material by previous research—the 
author seriously limits the value of his study. Since it is explicitly described as a syn- 
thesis of existing historiography on his subject, the omission of a few items pertinent 
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to, Flemish economic history should be noted. Considered as a tool for the researcher, 
in its compression of information extending over the wide chronological span of 
Hanseatic-Flemish relations, Beuken’s work is useful to the student of the Hansa or 
the Low Countries; as a probing of the causes of the rise and fall of economic entities, 
even the two specified in the title, De Hanze en Vlaanderen seems less rewarding. 
Wir L. Winter, Teachers College of Connecticut 


ERASMUS AND THE SPANISH INQUISITION: THE CASE OF JUAN DE 
VALDÉS. By John E. Longhurst. [University of New Mexico Publications in History, 
Number One.] (Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 1950, pp. 114, $1.00.) 
Here is a serviceable and objective study of Erasmism in Spain and of the relations of * 
Erasmists, particularly Juan de Valdés, with the Inquisition. The personality of 
Valdés, whose influence on Italian heretics of the Cinquecento was uniquely personal, 
is emerging by degrees. His letters to Cardinal Gonzaga revealed an impatience with 
papal malingering out of harmony with the gentle and retiring spirit he was supposed 
to be, and equally full-blooded was the Juan de Valdés who was adept at swapping 
scandalous stories of the monks with Diego Gracian de Alderete from the time he 
was a university student and even after he came into suspicion of heresy (pp. 24-27). 
Dr. Longhurst, concentrating on the green years, has attempted to fill in the picture 
of this scion of a Castilian house who, whether a heretic or not, chose exile to the 
tender mercies of the tribunal against which even Charles V had to give ground. 
Since “The Case of Juan de Valdés” is the subtitle, the reader would perhaps prefer to 
begin with chapters vin (“The Spanish Inquisition”) and 1x (“Erasmism and the 
Inquisition”), which more naturally accord with the title. Thereafter it is still only 
glimpses which we get of the contact of the young Valdés with illuminists, with the 
court of Charles V (through his brother Alfonso, with whom he took refuge when 
the heat was on), with the scholars of Alcalá, and with the Suprema; but the critical 
bibliography (pp. 97-114) shows clearly the range of material, printed and unprinted, 
from which the account was distilled. How he became involved with the Inquisition 
is a problem in view of the disappearance of the proceso to which reference is made 
in a marginal notation of that of his friend Juan de Vergara (p. 48). When and why 
was clearly because of his Didlogo de Doctrina Christiana of 1529, with an analysis 
of which the book closes (chapter x). Though the examiners evidently found heresy 
in it, the ideas expounded by the archbishop to the priest and the monk seem to the 
author simply “ideas such as . . . could not be expressed with impunity in Spain by 
1530” (p. 79). Here is nothing of the spirit of the correspondence with Gracian, though 
there is temperate criticism of clerical ignorance (pp. 92-93). True Christianity is a 
matter of faith, hope, and love, and Christian belief is a matter of inner knowledge 
(pp. 81-82). The emphasis on ceremonies is deprecated (pp. 90-92). After that, it is 
not surprising to find the Enchiridion among books to be read by the Christian 
(p. 94). Dr. Longhurst has offered, in this small volume, a timely reminder of in- 
quisitorial procedure į in an age supposedly less tolerant than ours. 
Freveric C. Cuurcu, University of Idaho 
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ENGLAND BEFORE ELIZABETH. By Helen Cam, Professor of History in Harvard 
University, Fellow of Girton College, Cambridge, Late Vice-President of the Royal 
Historical Society. [Hutchinson’s University Library, No. 37.] (New York, Longmans, 
Green, 1950, pp. xii, 184, text $1.60, trade $2.00.) “The story we have to trace,” says 
Miss Cam in the introduction, “is that of the evolution of the English nation.” Her 
faith in the importance of that development during the period under consideration 
is indicated by the statement: “In this country before all others it is our medieval an- 
cestors who have made us what we are.” To tell a story of such magnitude within 
such brief compass without distortion or dullness is a task of great difficulty. More 
aspects of the subject have to be omitted than are included. As one reads this or that 
section he may think of omitted topics which appear to be as important as some of 
those which are treated, but if he weighs the topics in relation to the narrative as a 
whole, their selection seems to be judicious. Two of the principal dangers in such a 
work are generalizations more sweeping than the evidence warrants and the mention 
of persons or events without sufficient explanations to make their significance ap- 
parent to the reader. The author's profound and comprehensive knowledge of the 
sources has enabled her to avoid errors of these types to a remarkable extent. Her 
love of the subject combined with her stylistic ability to make a few words go a long 
way have produced a story which steadily maintains the interest of the reader in- 
stead of a mere condensed outline of the history of the period which might easily 
have been the result of such brevity of treatment. The book can be read with enjoy- 
ment and with confidence in the perspective of the broad view of the general nature 
of the contributions made by successive generations to the production of English 
civilization. It should serve to change the opinion of those who regard medieval 
England as dark or unprogressive and of interest only to antiquarians. 

` WiLziam E. Lunt, Haverford College 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS UNDER TUDOR GOVERNMENT, 1485-1642: A 
STUDY IN ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY. By A. J. Eagleston, Sometime Scholar 
of Balliol College. (New York, Cambridge University Press for the Guernsey Society, 
1949, pp. xii, 194, $3.75.) Author John Eagleston died in January, 1944, leaving behind 
him the typescript of this book, which has been prepared for the press by Professor 
John Le Patourel of the University of Leeds, himself a productive scholar in the ad- 
ministrative history of the Channel Islands. Eagleston was at once a scholar and, 
during a large part of his life, an assistant secretary of the British Home Office. In his 
official capacity he was for a time in charge of Channel Islands affairs and so learned 
the problems of administration at first hand. After his retirement in 1932, he ad- 
dressed himself diligently to the study of the history of the Islands. A good deal of 
what he wrote took the form of articles in the publications of the Société Jersaise and 
the Société Guernesiaise. Probably no one in the last thirty years has made more im- 
portant contributions to the administrative history of the Islands, unless it be Professor 
Le Patourel, his literary executor. The book is confessedly an administrative study and 
is definitely limited to the period of the Tudors and the early Stuarts. It is based 
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largely upon material in print, though Eagleston certainly examined and utilized in 
manuscript the significant documents in the English Record Office. Students of Tudor 
and early Stuart history, even if they are not immediately interested in the Islands, 
ought to be aware of some rather unique features of their administration. Of these two 
- are particularly striking: first, the virtual establishment of Presbyterianism in the 
Islands under Elizabeth, notwithstanding her Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity and 
her rooted antipathy to Presbyterianism in England; second, the recognition by both 
France and England of the neutrality of the Islands in war, a neutrality not always 
scrupulously observed, but in the main effective. More obviously significant is the 
loyalty of these French islanders to the English crown, at the same time that they 
held tenaciously to their Norman speech and their Norman customary law. The book 
is well written and well printed. lts publication was made possible by the generosity 
of the historical societies of Guernsey and Jersey, and of Eagleston's old college, Balliol. 
Professor Le Patourel's sel=eïfacing editorial work is entirely adequate. 
Conyers Reap, University of Pennsylvania 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR LEWIS DYVE, 1599-1669. By H. G. Tibbutt. 
[Publications of the Bedfo-dshire Historical Record Society, Volume XXVI] (Streat- 
ley, the Society, 1948, pp. vi, 156.) Sir Lewis Dyve, a Cavalier of wealth and position, 
was forty-two years old when the Civil Wars began; yet he took to soldiering with 
the greatest avidity and proved himself a valorous, colorful, and able commander. His 
political creed was the simple one of absolute loyalty to the king, against whose enemies 
he displayed at all times the most violent and implacable hostility. He served as 
colonel of a regiment of foot, led a troop of horse in daring raids in Bedfordshire and 
in neighboring counties, and was governor of various royalist strongholds. He de- 
fended Sherborne Castle in Dorset against the full weight of the New Model-Army. 
Here he was taken prisoner but escaped to Scotland, was captured again at Preston, 
but escaped once more by leaping through the privy of a house in Whitehall down 
two stories into the Thames in the dead of winter and by swimming to safety. He 
made his way to the Isle of Man, to Ireland, to the Low Countries, and to France, 
serving the king where he could and seeing military action in a French campaign in 
Italy. He survived to return to England at the Restoration. This book is a scholarly 
piece of work, and a great deal of careful, diligent, and accurate research has gone into 
it. But it is overburdened with too many long quotations from source materials. These 
long quotations, in some of which a reference to Dyve is only found lurking in a 
corner, make the book rather heavy reading and scarcely do justice to the adventurous 
career of the bold Sir Lewis. Davin Harris WiLcson, University of Minnesota 


FROM PURITANISM TO THE AGE OF REASON: A STUDY OF CHANGES IN 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT WITHIN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 1660 TO 1700. 
By G. R. Cragg. (New York, Cambridge University Press, 1950, pp. vi, 241.) It is a 
matter of common observaticn that despite the break with Rome the Weltanschauung 
of the Age of Elizabeth differed less from that of the Age of Henry II than the 
Weltanschauung of Englishmen after the Glorious Revolution differed from that of 
their fathers before the Great Rebellion. Decades in the 1600’s wrought alterations 
greater than centuries had made in an earlier era. One of the oldest and finest studies 
of this drastic change in the way Englishmen sensed the world was the work of 
William Lecky—The Rise of Rationalism in Europe. More recently in his Seventeenth 
Century Background Basil Willey, restricting his investigations to England from 
Bacon to Locke, has tracec the development of the new temper with great perceptive- 
ness. And now G. R. Cragg in his essay From Puritanism to the Age of Reason has 
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more sharply pinpointed the critical period of change as the four decades between 
1660 and 1700. The task of investigating the religious writings in which in those 
decades Englishmen incorporated their sense of the world could not have been very 
attractive. For despite the profound significance of the era in the history of thought 
the writers of the time were extremely pedestrian, their writings are abnormally dull, 
and their conclusions, whether accepted or rejected today, have become mummified into 
platitudes. Mr. Cragg has thoroughly investigated the contemporary literature bearing 
on the remarkable surge of rationalism that marked the later seventeenth century— 
the ephemeral pamphlet literature, and the ponderous and forgotten treatises by for- 
gotten men, as well as the outpouring of better known thinkers—the Cambridge 
Platonists, Glanvill, Sprat, Tillotson, Toland, Boyle, Locke, Newton. His work is 
sufficiently detailed not to require redoing. The body of the study is divided into sec- 
tions on the “Eclipse of Calvinism,” the Cambridge Platonists, the Latitudinarians, the 
“Impact of the New Science,” “The Religious Significance of John Locke,” “John 
Toland and the Rise of Deism,” “The Church and the Civil Power,” “Toleration—the 
Triumph of an Idea.” The result is the most detailed available anatomy of the replace- 
ment of older patterns of thought and feeling by new ones during the Restoration— 
enthusiasm by common sense, fideism by rationalism, religiosity by secularism, divine 
right by contract theory, Aristotelian metaphysics by empirical science, persecution 
and repression by toleration, the exaltation of order by the exaltation of liberty. The 
main outline of Cragg’s argument follows closely that of Basil Willey. The change 
was in part an addition and gain—positive scientific knowledge for baseless notions, 
reason for superstition, liberty for persecution. But it was also in part a subtraction and 
Joss. The area of experience was circumscribed, the range of feeling leveled, imagina- 
tion and emotion were almost proscribed, and human sensibility was blunted. The 
new, pattern of thought is ascribed to the rise of modern science, to reaction against 
Puritan enthusiasm, and to subsequent reaction against the consequences of Anglican 
authoritarianism. Although Dr. Cragg does not offer us many novel insights into the 
process of intellectual change during the Restoration, his account of that process is 
solid, scholarly, and very handy to have, J. H. Hexrer, Queens College, New York 


THE JACOBITE MOVEMENT: THE LAST PHASE, 1716-1807. Volume II. By Sir 
Charles Petrie, President of the Military History Society of Ireland, Corresponding 
Member of the Royal Spanish Academy of History. (New York, Macmillan, 1950, pp. 
xi, 221, $2.75.) This interesting and pleasantly written book is the second and con- 
cluding volume of a survey of Jacobitism from beginning to end. There are advantages 
in the long view. It reveals how supporters in England, less so in Scotland, became 
motivated less by romantic attachment than by political discontent. By 1760 the 
hatred of foreigners, which had told against William III and the first two Hanoverians, 
was an asset to George III, a native Englishman unlike the sons of the titular James 
Ill. Similarly abroad, the Stuart cause degenerated into a weapon to be used or dis- 
carded as national interests dictated. It is curious to see how Sir Charles Petrie, though 
demonstrating the decline of sentiment, should himself be swayed by it. His view 
seems to be that Bonnie Prince Charlie not only deserved to win a crown for his 
father but would have done so if he could have persuaded his followers to advance 
on London from Derby instead of retreating. But it is hard to believe that some 4,500 
men (p. 93) could conquer England or even London. Sir Charles is convinced that 
James III would have been a constitutional and tolerant monarch if restored to the 
throne that “was his by right.” Whether his staunch Roman Catholicism would have 
permitted him Jong to rule over Protestant England, even if restored, is at least doubt- 
ful. But the worst flight of imagination of which Sir Charles is guilty is the revival of 
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the old absurdity that Dr. Johnson was out in ’45. Appendix VII, devoted to this 
matter, concludes that the arguments in favor are individually of no great significance 
but collectively appear to point to the conclusion stated above. Why very weak argu- 
ments when taken together should point anywhere is not obvious. The illustrations to 
this book are distinctly good, but the bibliography is an odd mixture of old and 
modern, secondary authorities greatly predominating over sources, among which the 
Stuart papers at Windsor Castle are not here mentioned, although the author seems 
to have done some reszarch among them. Goprrey Davies, Huntington Library 


THE NOBLE DUKE OF YORK: THE MILITARY LIFE OF FREDERICK DUKE 
OF YORK AND ALBANY. By Lieutenant Colonel Alfred H. Burne. (New York, 
Staples Press, 1949, pp. 350, $4.00.) This study of generalship under difficulties deals 
primarily with the British campaigns in Flanders in 1793-95 and in North Holland 
in 1799. Based as it is on wide examination of the sources and personal knowledge of 
the battlefields, it rectifies many errors as to what actually happened and makes a 
contrast between the wasted victories of the first small expeditionary force and the 
fruitless mission assigned to the raw recruits who bore the burden in 1795. But this 
is more than just a study of tactics or even of strategy. Because Lieutenant Colonel 
Burne looks at the command problems of those campaigns through the duke of 
York’s eyes, he is able to show what it was like to have Austrians, Dutch, Prussians, 
and Russians as allies, Mack as one’s ablest collaborator, and Pitt, Dundas, and Wind- 
ham as superiors. Especially from the duke’s letters to his father, George III, there 
emerges a picture of him as an adequate field general hampered by illjudged in- 
structions and faithless allies, a maligned prince expiating the faults of others along 
with his own, and an able and successful administrator who later put to good use the 
combination of royal rank and field experience to deserve the praise Sir John Fortescue 
has given him as “the best Commander in chief that has ever ruled the Army” 
(Fortescue, History of the British Army, VII, 31). It is therefore to be regretted that 
Colonel Burne has merely outlined the administrative part of the duke’s career, aside 
from a valuable re-examination of the Clarke scandal. 

Ricuarp W. Haze, JR., Wellesley College 


JAMES ISHAM’S OBSERVATIONS AND NOTES, 1743-1749. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by E. E. Rick, Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. [Publications of 
the Champlain Society, Hudson’s Bay Company Series, XII.] (Toronto, Champlain 
Society, 1949, pp. cv, 352, xv.) A little more than twenty years ago, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company occasioned something of a stir among historians by announcing that its 
archives were at last to be made accessible to the public, thus reversing a policy that 
had previously constizuted an insuperable obstacle to any adequate study of the his- 
tory of the enterprise which had its origin in 1670. Since this announcement there 
have been published, under the joint auspices of the Hudson’s Bay Record Society and 
the Champlain Society, twelve volumes of records of which James Isham’s Observa- 
tions and Notes is the latest to appear. James Isham entered the service of the com- 
pany as a keeper of accounts in 1732. In 1737 he was placed in charge of the factory 
at York and in 1741 was commissioned chief factor at the Prince of Wales’s Fort in 
the Churchill River area. He continued to serve the company in various capacities 
until his death at York Factory in 1761. The present volume, along with much edi- 
torial material, contains three principal items: “Observations on Hudson’s Bay,” prob- 
ably written during the winter of 1742-43; “Notes and Observations,” a document in 
the nature of a critical commentary on a book by one Henry Ellis, which contained 

* an account of an expedition to the Hudson Bay region in 1746-47, promoted by cer- 
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tain interests hostile to the company; and lastly “Isham’s Journal” kept in 1746-47, 
which also comments upon relations between the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
expedition which is the subject of the volume by Ellis previously mentioned. The first 
of these documents, “Observations on Hudson’s Bay,” contains much miscellaneous 
information relating to the Indians, including their language and culture, the fur 
trade and its methods, and the plant and animal life of the Hudson Bay region. The 
other two items contain similar information while they also reveal the friction which 
existed between the company and rival English interests. It is apparent that the com- 
pany was at times forced to take vigorous measures to preserve its monopoly against 
hostile attack. A long and scholarly introduction and other editorial apparatus, pre- 
pared by E. E. Rich, assisted by A. M. Johnson, archivist of the company, provide a 
very necessary historical background to the documents themselves. The history of the 
company during the period in question, while previously little understood, is ob- 
viously complex and this is primarily a volume for the student rather than the casual 
reader. The typography, editing, illustrations, and general format of the volume con- 
form to the very high standards which are associated with the publications of the 
Champlain Society. The inclusion of a simple outline map of the Hudson Bay region 
would have been a great convenience to the reader. 
Wayne E. Stevens, Dartmouth College 
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FRANCE 
Beatrice F. Hyslop! 


LOUIS XIV. By Hubert Méthivier, Agrégé de l'Université, [Que sais-je? no. 426.] (Paris, 
Presses universitaires de France, 1950, pp. 126.) This is a book for the cultured layman 
and for the lycéen who needs to do reading assignments parallel with his textbook or 
lectures. The special student of seventeenth century France will find in it little stimu- 
lation. The author has drawn heavily upon Lavisse, Sagnac, and Pagés for his informa- 
tion and, so far as the reviewer can see, offers no new interpretations. Yet the book 
serves well the purpose for which it was intended. The story it tells is simple, indeed 
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is oversimplified. The brief chapters deal with France and French society in 1661, the 
king and his court at Versailles, the various agencies of government, the royal quest 
for glory and grandeur, the attempts to establish religious uniformity, and the eco- 
nomic and financial difficulties that lurked in the background of the Great King's 
enterprises. In the background, too, one catches glimpses of intermittent famines in 
the rural districts and periods of unemployment and industrial depression in the 
cities. Toward the end of the reign there were whisperings of discontent with govern- 
ment by divine right. Mircrext B. Garrett, University of North Carolina 


LE SECOND EMPIRE. By Marcel Blanchard, Ancien Professeur 4 la Faculté des Lettres 
de l’Université de Paris. [Collection Armand Colin (Section d'Histoire et Sciences 
économiques), No. 258.] (Paris, Armand Colin, 1950, pp. 220, 180 fr.) In his preface 
(pp. 7-8), Professor Blanchard admits that it will be impossible for him to discuss 
in detail all important phases of the Second Empire. Instead, in this short volume of 
about two hundred pages he intends to describe the numerous and complex problems 
confronting Napoleon II; to emphasize the remarkable contributions made by the 
emperor in the “material” development of the states; and to show how Louis Na- 
poleon’s foreign policy resulted in a catastrophe for France. While the phases upon 
which the author chooses to evaluate the Second Empire are probably somewhat sim- 
plified, they are a good choice and seem to be a fresh approach to the subject. More- 
over the author reveals in this little volume that he possesses a real grasp of the sig- 
nificant events of the Second Empire and an unusual ability to present with brevity 
an effective synthesis of a complicated period. True, he produces little that is new 
and in a few cases fails to include material that is essential even in a brief treatment 
of the subject. Nevertheless, Professor Blanchard has written a well-integrated book, 
and in his sections dealing with internal matters he has brought together information 
that can be found in no similar work. The volume contains a bibliography listing 
many important works covering various phases of the Second Empire. But there are 
few footnotes. Apparently the author has based his book largely on the volumes cited 
in his bibliography. FRANKLIN C. PALM, University of California 
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Pages choisies d2 Léon Blum, Rev. socialiste, no. 38-39, 1950. 

Télégrammes où se précissent les intentions allemandes (juillet, 1940), and Mise à la disposition 
de P'Allemagae de la flotte de commerce française (1943). Cahiers d'hist. de la guerre, May, 
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THE LOW COUNTRIES 
B. H. Wabeke! 


CAPITALISM IN AMSTERDAM IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Violet 
Barbour. [Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Se- 
ries LXVII, No, 1.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1950, pp. 171, xiv, $2.50.) It is 
unusual to find an American or British author who is not of Dutch descent, writing 
a book on an important phase of Dutch history that surpasses in many respects the 
work done by Dutch scholars in the field. This is what Violet Barbour has actually 
done, using original manuscript sources, consulting all the significant contributions 
printed, and producing a very valuable documentation. Only on one occasion has she 
made a slip that betrays a lack of thorough familiarity with the Dutch scene: on page 
88 a well-known street in Amsterdam is called the Warmussgasse, which name was 
no doubt used by a German scholar. In the notes very few typographical errors can 
be detected. Everywhere the author has shown herself to be a very competent critic, of 
which American educators may well be proud. The theme discussed is of much 
greater significance than the paper cover of the book would seem to indicate. It is 
indeed “surprising that there is nothing available in English on the history of Amster- 
dam, and even in the general economic histories of Europe no adequate treatment of 
the city in the century in which she was supreme in Europe” (p. 144). This may be 
said even of widely known works published in Europe. The impression seems to pre- 
vail far too commonly that before the Industrial Revolution commerce and industry 
were hardly worthy of attention on the part of British or American scholars. Am- 
sterdam in particular suffered from neglect, which appears all the more remarkable 
when we consider the influence this city exerted upon the growth of modern capi- 
talism. Moreover, Amsterdam played an important part in the development of in- 
surance, the printing industry, realistic painting, shipbuilding, social justice, scientific 
inquiry, and philosophical research. How many American scholars know that the 
first sawmill, first papermill, first powder-mill, and first glass furnace in Russia were 
Dutch enterprises (p. 119)? How many were taught the significance of Dutch sci- 
entific labors in Japan during the time (1641-1853) when only Dutch merchants and 
scientists out of all European and American nations were permitted to live in Japan? 

ALBERT Hyma, University of Michigan 


ARTICLES 


J. Duonpr et M, A. Arnoux. Bibliographie de l’histoire de Belgique, 1947-49. Rev. du Nord, 
Jan.—Mar., 1950. 

F. van KALKEN, Les comportements de Marnix de Saint-Aldegonde. Acad. Roy. Belg., Bull. cl. 
lettres, ser. §, XXXVI, no. 1, 1950. 

D. Scm.ucLerr. Don Francisco Bernardo de Quiros, gezant in Den Haag (d, 1709). Bijdr. Gesch., 


ser. 3, I, 1949. 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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W. F. LicHTENAUER. De industriële ontwikkeling van Nederland in het licht van de toepassing 

der octrooiwet van 1817. Bijdr. Gesch. Ned., V, nos. 1-2, 1950. 
` L. G. J. Verserne. Gijsbert Karel van Hogendorp en zijn Verklaaring aan het Staatsbewind, 
1801. Ibid. : 

J. L. rer Gouw. Claes Kniphof, kaperkapitein van Christiaan II in 1525 voor de Hollandse 
kust. Bijdr. Med. Hist. Gen., LXVII, 1949. 

L. G. J. VERBERNE. De vrede van Munster. Brabants Jaarboek, 1949. 

La Belgique en 1949 [special issue]. Bull. Inst. recherches ec. soc. (Louvain University) » May, 
1950. 

Prosper ARENTS. Pompa introitus Ferdinandi, Bijdrage tot de Rubens bibliografie. Gulden 
Passer, XXVII, nos. 2-4, 1949. 

E. CoornaERT. De Fransen te Antwerpen in de 16e eeuw. Hand. 18e VI. filol. Congres, Ghent, 
Apr. 19-21, 1949. 

F. MuLLER van BRAKEL. 1672: Radeloos en redeloos, doch niet reddeloos. Historia, June, 1950. 

H. Sannes. De schoolmeesters van Franeker in de loop der tijden. It Beaken, Nov., 1949. 

A. J. A. GEELEN. Duitse dichters in het oude Amsterdam. Jaarboek Gen. Amstelodamum, XLIII, 
1949. 

A. Munsrers. De strijd tegen het hoogduits te Stein, Maasgouw, Nov.—Dec., 1949. 

G. J. rer Kure. Beroering in Almelo, 1631-32. Ned. Arch. Kerkgesch., XXXVII, no. 3, 1950. 

J. WiLLequer. Léopold 1 et le Por-ugal. Une mission de Van de Weyer en 1836. Rev. belge 
philol, hist., XXVMI, no. 1, 1950. 

D. Sacuse. De democratische beweging in Amsterdam in het jaar 1672. Tijdschr. Gesch, LXIL, 
NO. 4, 1949» 

B. A. VERMASEREN. Humanistische dramas over de moord op de Vader des Vaderlands. Tijdschr. 
Ned. Taal- en Lettk., LXVIII, no. 1, 1950. 

S. T. Binporr. The Netherlands and England: The Parting of the Ways. Verslag Alg. Verg. Hist. 
Gen. Utrecht, Oct, 31, 1949. 

L. J. Rocer. Neercassel en het Vaderland in 2672, Ibid. 

:A. J. Maris. Coenraet van Diepholt, maarschalk van het Nederkwartier van Utrecht, als rechtsvor- 
deraar bij de schepenbank der sted Vreeland. Versl. Med. Ver. tot uitgaaf bronnen oud-vad, 
recht, X, no. 3, 1950. 

L. DeLros. Onze nationale naam bij het einde van de 18e eeuw. Wetenschappelijke tijdingen 
(Ver. Wet., Ghent), Feb., 1950. 


DOCUMENTS 


Cu, GiLLÈs DE PéLicmY. Contribution à l’histoire des troubles politico-religieux des Pays-Bas au 
16e siècle. Ann. Soc. d’émulation Bruges, LXXXVI, 1949. 

Dom A. Smirs. Instructies aan en rapporten van gouverneurs uit 1830. Bijdr. Med. Hist. Gen., 
LXVII, 1949. i 

F. J. H. Weyn Bannincu. Een interessante reisbeschrijving van Kaap de Goede Hoop naar 
Batavia [in 1773]. Neerlandia, Jure, July, Aug., 1950. 

Jean Bourpon. La vie matérielle à Bruxelles entre 1820 et 1830 d’après les lettres de Berlier à 
Thibaudeau. Rev. belge philol. hist, XXVII, no. 1, 1950. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
Oscar ]. Faln es 


ARTICLES 


WALTER Jounson, ef al. American Scandinavian Bibliography for 1949. Scand. Studies, no. 2, 
1950. 

Hoco VALENTIN. Det personliga i historieundervisningen. Sv. Tids., no. 6, 1950. 

A Nine-Hundredth Anniversary [Oslo]. 4m. Scand. Rev., June, 1950. 

STEFAN SOoDERLIND. Erik den Heliges skrinläggning och Uppsala ärkesätes flyttning. Hist. Tids. 
(Sw.), no. 2, 1950. 

O. WIESELGREN. Botolf från Ostby: en inkvisitionsprocess från Sveriges medeltid. Sv. Tids., no. 2, 


1950. 
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Sven AxeLsoN. Om dateringen av Svantepolk Knutssons första gåvobrev till Vreta kloster. Hist. 
Tids. (Sw.), no. 2, 1950. 

S. N. Hacen. The Kensington Runic Inscription. Speculum, July, 1950. 

Sren Carusson. Standsutjimning och stándscirculation. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 2, 1950. 

ERIK ABRAHAMSON (ed), Karl XI:s almanacksanteckningar för 1693 och 1696. Ibid. 

GrorG Lanpserc. Sveriges yttre politik 1660-1668 [review article on Fahlberg’s volumes, 
Sveriges yttre politik 1660-1664 (Stockholm, 1932) and Sveriges yttre politik 1664-1668 
(Stockholm, 1949)]. Ibid. 

C. O. Béccip-Anpersen. [Review article on Fredrik Lagerroth, Tyskt och nordiskt i Danmarks 
forfattningsutveckling 1660-1849, (Lund, 1949)]. Statsvet. Tids., no. 3, 1950. 

Letr NeDERGAARD, Kristian VII's ophold i Paris 1768 efter samtidige franske beretninger. Gads 
Dan. Mag., July-Aug., 1950. 

EnvarD WELLE-STRAND. Det gamle danske baroniet i Rosendal, Ibid., Sept., 1950. 

Broer SaLLNás, En kraftmätning mellan konung och rad 1723: ett bidrag till Fredrik I:s 
karakteristikk. Hist, Tids. (Sw.), no. 2, 1950. 

Ermar SjOGREN. Utvecklingslinjer inom svenskt jordbruk. Sv. Tids., no. 3, 1950. 

Eur F. Hecxscner, Swedish Population Trends before the Industrial Revolution. Ec. Hist, Rev., 
no. 3, 1950. 

Tace WERNER KRISTIANSEN. The Danish Farms: Their History and Architecture, Dan. For. Office 
Jour., no. 3, 1950. 

HaraLD JORGENSEN. Det förste nordiske erhvervsarkiv i Danmark. Nord. Tids., no. 2, 1950. 

Axz Kromnow. Det danska “Erhvervsarkivet” och “Erhvervshistorisk Årbog.” Hist. Tids, (Sw.), 
No. 2, 1950. 

W. R. Mean. The Discovery of Britain by the Finns [18th-xgth century commerce]. Norseman, 
July-Aug., 1950. 

EpvarD THERMENIUS. Om tillkomsten av 1809 års regeringsform. Statsvet Tids., no. 3, 1950. 

Gunnar Caristie Wassers. Sirkulernoten av iste Juni 1821. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 2, 1950. 

Harvpan Kour. Trugsmálet mot Noreg i 1821. Ibid. 

Roserr Emmsrróm. Universitetslärar- och lárarkárens sociala struktur i Finland under de 
sistférflytna hundra aren. Nord. Tids., no. 2, 1950. 

J. P. Harraan. Norwegian Folk Costumes in the Romantic Age. Norseman, July-Aug., 1950. 

Per Foxsrap. En side ved det samiske problemet. Samtiden, no. 5, 1950. 

Epvarp WELLE-STRAND. Norges ytterste forpost i nord. Gads Dan. Mag., July-Aug., 1950. 

Parricx Bruun. Tre böcker om Finlands krig [Ohquist, Gallén, Kuussari-Niitemaa]. Sv, Tids., 
no. 5, 1950. : 

Wicuezm Kenau. Bautaen pá Elverum: foredrag i tilknytning til avdukingen den 11. Juni 1950 
[events of April, 1940]. Samtiden, no. 6, 1950. 

A. J. F. Journey through Lapland [reconstruction period]. Norseman, Sept.-Oct. 1950. 

SnapyOrn Jónsson. Whither Iceland? Ibid., July-Aug., 1950. 

Hans Henrik Kocu. A New Era for Greenland: Important Reforms Planned, Dan. For. Office 
Jour., no. 3, 1950. 

Hans Macue. South Slesvig—Once More. Norseman, Sept-Oct., 1950. 

A. Comsrock. Recovery in Scandinavia. Current Hist., July, 1950. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 
Ernst Posner* 


THE AUSTRIAN ELECTORAL REFORM OF 10907. By William Alexander Jenks, 
Assistant Professor of History, Washington and Lee University. [Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, Number 559.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 
1950, pp. 227, $3.25.) The author of this valuable monograph treats the great reform 
law of 1907, in the Austrian half of the former Habsburg monarchy, by which uni- 
versal and equal manhood suffrage for elections to the lower house of the parliament 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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was introduced. A real parliamentary life could not develop in Austria because of un- 
reconciled nationalistic tendencies of political groups representing the nine peoples of 
the polyglot empire. The leading Austrian statesmen who sponsored the reform 
hoped to cure nationalism through democracy and thus to save the Austrian state. 
Professor Jenks does not omit the personal role that the aged emperor Francis Joseph 
played in bringing about the -eform. In critical stages he exercised decisive pressure 
on the politically privileged classes, landed nobility and urban bourgeoisie. Naturally 
these social groups were reluctant to yield their positions. The author’s detailed pres- 
entation of the struggle for electoral reform will particularly please those readers who 
still possess personal knowledge of former Austrian politics. One may also agree with 
Professor Jenks’s statement that the electoral reform of 1907 failed because universal 
suffrage alone could not solve the Austrian problem, and that a federalization of the 
state was necessary. However, “national autonomy,” within the limits of the Austrian 
Empire, had been well under way since the beginning of the century. It was inten- 
sively discussed and advocated in contemporary political literature, and partly at- 
tempted in practice, e.g., in the national compromise of the province of Moravia to 
which the author refers. Moreover, Francis Joseph’s unfortunate successor, Emperor 
Charles, tried to transform Austria into a federation of her nationalities. The destruc- 
tion of the Danubian monarchy made this impossible. 
Perer Bercer, Catholic University of America 


ARTICLES 


S. D. Srirk. Germany and the Idea of Natural Law. Internat. Jour., Summer, 1950. 

FrrepricH Zorprt. Der Humanismus am Hof der Fürstbischôfe von Augsburg. Hist. Jahrb., 
DO. 2, 1950. 

R. SruppericH. Der junge Melanchton als Sachwalter Luthers. Jahrb. d. Vereins f. Westfál, 
Kirchengesch., 1949. 

R. Fricx. Luthers Wort zu unserer politischen Verantwortung heute. Ibid. 

HEINRICH BORNKAMM. Studien zu Luthers Anschauung vom Alten Testament. Archiv f. 
Reformationsgesch., no. 1—2, 1948. 

WaLrHer KömLer. Das Táufertum in der neueren kirchenhistorischen Forschung. Die Spirit- 
ualisten. 1bid. 

WILHELM WiewepeL. Die alten Tánfergemeinden und ihr missionarisches Wirken, Ibid. 

Waurer Perer Fucus. Baiern und Habsburg 1534-1536. Ibid. 

K, Scuornsaum. Nürnberg im Geistesleben des 16, Jahrhunderts. Mitt. d. Vereins f, Gesch. d. 

tadt Niirnberg, 1949. 

Wrinetm BENKERT. Der Streit zwischen dem Stift Neumünster und Florian Geyer. Archiv f. 
Reformationsgesch., no. 1-2, 1948. 

Heinrich BornxamMM. Dar Ringen reformatorischer Motive in den Anfängen der sächsischen 
Kirchenverfassung. Ibid. 

A. SELLMANN. Westfälische Studenten auf der Universitat Wittenberg (1602 bis 1660.) Jahrb. d. 
Vereins |. Westfál. Kirchengesch., 1949. 

PauL Preper. Der Westfälische Friede. Westfalen, no. 1, 1950. 

E. Wem, Samuel Browne, Printer to the University of Heidelberg, 1655-1662. Library, June, 
1950. 

Dom GERMAIN Morin. Un curieux épisode de Phistoire du culte de l’immaculée conception en 
Allemagne du xvn* siècle, Hist. Jahrb., no. 2, 1950. 

Martin Diseius. Individualismus und Gemeindebewusstsein in Johann Sebastian Bachs Pas- 
sionen. Archiv f. Reformationsgesch., no. 1-2, 1948. 

Wizxezm GúrmLiNG. Die Vermessungen im Siegerland 1717-1726. Westfalen, no. 1, 1950. 

Hermann Roruerr. Münster im Zeichen der Aufklärung. lbid. 

HemxrickH NeseLsieck. Ein fürstlicher Laientheologe des 18. Jahrhunderts. Graf Wolfrad II. von 
Waldeck und seine Erklärung biblischer Sprüche. Archiv f. Reformationsgesch., no. 1-2, 1948. 

Pum MERLAN. Parva Hamanniana: Hamann and Galiani, Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct., 1950. 
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WiLmeLM Bónm. Morphologie und Ethik bei Goethe. Deutsche Vierteljahrsschr. }. Literaturwiss. 
u. Geistesgesch., no. 2, 1950. 

Exca Trunz. Seelische Kultur, Eine Betrachtung über Freundschaft, Liebe und Familiengeftihl 
im Schrifttum der Goethezeit. Ibid. 

HERBERT GRUNDMANN. Geistesgeschichte in den Monumenta Germaniae historica. Welt als 
Gesch., no. 2, 1950. 

Byron Dexter. Clausewitz and Soviet Strategy. For. Affairs, Oct., 1950. 

WILHELM Brerax. Grillparzer—Stifter—Feuchtersleben. Die Unzeitgemässen des Jahres 1848. 
Deutsche Vierteljahrsschr. f. Literaturwiss. u. Geistesgesch., no. 2, 1950. 

H. Sraznie. Remarques sur la politique économique et sociale de la Prusse. Rev. d'économie 
polit., Mar., 1950. 

Franz Murner. Von Lassalle zu Schumacher: Der Weg der SPD. Neues Abendland, July, 1950. 

GeorG von Rauch. Constantin Frantz und Henri Martin. Europa Archiv, no. 4, 1949. 

HernricH BorNKAMM, Die Staatsidee im Kulturkampf. I. Hist. Zeitschr., June, 1950. 

Sir RAYMOND Beazley. Bismarck and the Papacy under Leo XIII. Quar. Rev., Oct., 1950. 

Emi FranzeL. Das Bismarckbild in unserer Zeit. Neues Abendland, June, 1950. 

S. A. KAEHLER. Der 1. April 1895 und sein zeitgeschichtlicher Hintergrund. Nachr. Ges. Wis- 
sensch, Göttingen, Phil. Hist. Klasse, 1948. 

Lupwic Marcuse. Nietzsche in America. Nene Schweizer Rundsch., Aug., 1950. 

ALFRED von Martin, Burckhardtiana. Hochland, Aug., 1950. 

J. VuiLemIw. Le “Monde de l'esprit” selon Dilthey. Rev. philosophique, Oct-Dec., 1950. 

Ernst C. HeLMREICH. Religious Education in Germany. I. The Weimar Republic and Hitler. 
Current Hist., Sept., 1950. 

Reoma H, PueLps. Aus den Groener-Dokumenten. Deutsche Rundsch., July, Aug., 1950. 

EpmoND “VerMEIL, Réflexions sur les Mémoires du Dr, Schacht. Politique étrangère, Aug., Sept., 
1950. 

ÉLisageræ Cerruri. Souvenirs de Berlin. Rev. de Paris, Oct., 1950. 

Louis H. Orzacx. The Düsseldorf Agreement: A Study of the Organization of Power and Plan- 
ning. Pol, Sci. Quar., Sept., 1950. ' 

Oron James Harz. The Führer and the Field Marshal. Virginia Quar. Rev., Autumn, 1950. 

Orro Jonn. Germany’s Eastern Front 1939-45. (The German Campaign in Poland 1939 and 
the German Offensive against Russia 1941-2.) Army Quar., July, 1950. 

Epwar L. Barker. German Naval Aviation. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., July, 1950. 

ALAN T. Peacock. Recent German Contributions to Economics. Economica, May, 1950. 

Francois-H, OPPENHEIM. Étudiants allemands d'autrefois et d'aujourd'hui. Monde français, Apr., 


1950. 

Heinz Gurapse. The Laenderrat, Landmark of German Reconstruction. Western Pol. Quar., June, 
1950. 

Roserr D'Harcourt. L’ U.R.S.S. en Allemagne. Rev. de Paris, Sept., 1950. 

I, G. Joux. France, Germany and the Saar. World Affairs, July, 1950. 

ANDRÉ PrerrrE. Les déséquilibres permanents de l'économie allemande, Rev. d'économie polit., 
May, 1950. 

Orro Brunner. Das Archiv der Niederósterreichischen Kammer und des Vizedoms in Osterreich 
unter der Enns und seine Bedeutung für die Landesgeschichte. Jahrb. f. Landeskunde von 
Niederösterreich, 1944-48. 

FERDINAND Mauss. Vorbereitung und Anfänge des Josefinismus im amtlichen Schriftwechsel des 
Staatskanzlers Fürsten von Kaunitz-Rittberg mit seinem Bevollmächtigten Minister beim 
Governo generale der österreichischen Lombardei, Kar] Grafen von Firmian, 1763-1770. Mitt. 
d. österr. Staatsarchivs, 1948. 

ALFRED V. Martin. Zur Problematik des Josephinismus. Archiv f. Kulturgesch., no. 1, 1950. 

Euror Watters. Goluchowski and Aehrenthal. Contemp. Rev., Oct., 1950. 

S. W. Goun. Austrian Attitudes toward Anschluss, October 1918—September 1919. Jour. Mod. 
Hist., Sept., 1950. 

PETER Bercsr. Elections and Parties in Austria. Jour. Politics, Aug., 1950. 

V. Iso Müzer. Georg Jenatsch und Augustin Stécklin. Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. Gesch., no. 2, 1950. 

Ernesr Gipvey. La "Helvetiae descriptio” de Jean della Torre (1607). Ibid. i 
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Anton MULLER. Jungdeutsche Elemente in Luzern. Schweiz. Gesch, 1949. 
Bard THompson. Zwingli Study since 1918. Church Hist., June, 1050. 


Documents 


H. J. Scnôps. Unveróffentlichte Bismarckbriefe. Zeitsch. f. Religions- u. Geistesgesch., 1949. 
Ferix GiLgerT. Hitler's Secret Records, Atlantic, Oct., Nov., 1950. 


ITALY 


Gaudens Megaro 


ARTICLES 


Mario M. Rosst. Note sulla modernità cel Rinascimento. Nuova riv. stor., Jan.—Apr., 1950. 

Franco Borerant. I] quietismo italiano del seicento. Ibid. 

Corrapo DE Brase. Carlo Ilarione Petitti di Roreto nella rivoluzione piemontese del 1821. Ibid. 

Domenico De Marco. Le rivoluzioni italiane del 1848. Studi in onore di Gino Luzzatto, Milan, 
1950. 

Piero Prerr, Carlo Cafiero. Nuova riv. stor., Jan.—Apr., 1950. 

Errore Rora. Carlo Morandi [obituary]. Ibid. 

C, Eppa MARTINEZ and Epwarp A. SucHMan. Letters from America and the 1948 Elections in 
Italy. Public Opinion Quar., Spring, 1950. 

Murrez Grinprop. The New Italian Government. Nineteenth Ceni., Apr., 1950. 

Mario Rosst. Italy’s New Fascism. Nation, June 10, 1950. 

Percy Ecxsrein. The Jews of Rome. Contemp. Rev., July, 1950. 

On Recent Trade Talks between Western Germany and Italy. Rev. Internat. Affairs (Belgrade), 
Aug. 16, 1950. 

G. M. LanziLtorri, Nostalgia and Fascism in Italy. Nation, Aug. 19, 1950. 

Enrico SERRA. Italian Foreign Policy. Nineteenth Cent., Aug., 1950. 

Bernard WALL, Italian Reviews. 1bid., Sept., 1950. 

Diamond Jenness. Italy’s Demographic Crisis. Queen's Quar., Autumn, 1950. 

M.K.G. Land Reform in Italy: Government Action and Southern Needs. World Today, Sept., 
1950. 

Ezio Tape1. Young Victims of Italy’s Slums. New Times, Sept. 6, 1950. 

DesmoND SHawE-TAYLOR. Gli Italiani in Londra. New Statesman and Nation, Sept. 23, 1950. 

Lupwic BEMELMANS. Road to Salerno. Holiday, Oct., 1950. 

Mario Rosst. De Gasperi vs. Catholic Action. Nation, Oct. 14, 1950. 


Documents 


Tito-Togliatti Agreement of 1947. Rev. Internat. Affairs, June 7, 1950. 
RUSSIA AND SLAVIC EUROPE 


CATHERINE THE GREAT AND THE EXPANSION OF RUSSIA. By Gladys Scott 
Thomson. [Teach Yourself History Library]. (New York, Macmillan, 1950, pp. x, 
294, $2.00.) Catherine the Great and the Expansion of Russia is a well-written little 
book, almost wholly free from errors of fact. If it adds nothing to our knowledge of 
the subject, it is yet well designed to fulfill its avowed purpose, to bring to “the general 
reading public” a reliable and not uninteresting presentation of the fruits of modern 
scholarship with respect to “a significant historical theme.” Its principal defect is one 
inherent in the concept of portraying historical developments through the medium of 
biography. Much in the life of any “great man” (or woman) is inevitably irrelevant to 
major trends, especially social, economic, and cultural: to omit such personal matter is 
to warp the biography; to include it is to confuse the reader as to the significance of 
underlying developments. The cumulative forces of history can be but superficially 
affected by the personalities of highly placed persons, save so far as the individual has 
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the wit to move with, rather than against, the tide. The author of the present volume 
essays to find a remedy by inserting chapters devoted to the general social and cul- 
tural phenomena but fails to make clear how Catherine's position and, consequently, 
her attitude were affected by them; notably is this true of the chapter on Pugachev, 
one of the most significant passages in her reign. The bibliography, intended as a 
guide for further reading, somewhat oddly assumes general knowledge of French and 
German, while ignoring works such as those of Katharine Anthony, which might 
seem more likely to hold the reader’s interest than are the heavier “standard” studies. 
Jesse D. CLarxson, Brooklyn College 


ARTICLES 


L R. ScLEsinGER. Recent Soviet Historiography. Soviet Studies (University of Glasgow), Apr., 
1950. 

V. DovzHENOK and M. Braicnevskm. O vremeni slozheniia feodalizma v drevnei Rusi [the be- 
ginnings of feudalism in ancient Russia]. Voprosy ist., no. 8, 1950. 

E. Tare. Karl XII y 1708-1709 godakh [Charles XII in 1708-1709]. Ibid., no. 6, 1950. 

RickarD E. Pipes. The Russian Military Colonies, 1810-1831. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept., 1950. 

G. KuacHaPurIDzE. Dvorianskoe dvizhenie v Gruzii v 30-kh godakh xix stoletita [the political 
movement of the nobility in Georgia in the 1830’s]. Voprosy ist., no. 7, 1950. 

A. Kuasanov. O prisoedinenii severnykh kirgizov k Rossii [the annexation of the northern 
Kirghiz to Russia]. 1b:d. 

ALEXANDRE T'ARSAIDZE. American Pioneers in Russian Railroad Building. Russian Rev., Oct., 1950. 

A. Manrrep. Russko-frantsuzskie otnosheniia posle Frankfurtskogo mira (1871-1872 gg.) 
[Franco-Russian relations after the Peace of Frankfort (1871-72)]. Voprosy ist., no. 6, 1950. 

A. J. P. TayLor. Les premières années de l'alliance russe (1892-1895). Rev. hist., July—Sept., 
1950. 

T. Barysuev. Bor'ba moskovskikh bol'shevikov za massy v gody stolypinskoi reaktsii [the struggle 
of the Moscow Bolsheviks for the masses during the period of the Stolypin reaction]. Voprosy 
ist., no. 8, 1950. 

E. REFERDER. Sotsialisticheskoe sorevnovanie na Ukraine v gody pervoi stalinskoi piatiletki 
[socialist competition in the Ukraine during the first five-year plan]. 1bid. 

I. Vepernrkov. Sozdanie i ukreplenie organov gosudarstvennogo kontrolia v 1918-1919 godakh 
[creation and organization of organs of state control in 1918-19]. Ibid., no. 6, 1950. 

Ricmaro E. Pires. The First Experiment in Soviet National Policy: The Bashkir Republic, 1917~ 
1920. Russian Rev., Oct., 1950. 

Prospekt uchebnika po istorii SSSR (istoriia sovetskogo obshchestva) [outline of a textbook of 
USSR history (history of Soviet society)]. Voprosy ist., no. 7, 1950. 

S. laxuñovskata. K voprosu o periodizatsii istorii SSSR [the periodization of USSR history]. 
Ibid., no. 6, 1950. 

N. Wine Max. Sino-Soviet Relations in Retrospect. Russian Rev., Oct., 1950. 

Hu Sum, China in Stalin’s Grand Strategy. For. Affairs, Oct., 1950. 

Byron Dexter. Clausewitz and Soviet Strategy. Ibid. 

Davin J. Dartin. Russia’s New Empire. Yale Rev., Autumn, 1950. 

W. Gorpon East. How Strong is the Heartland? For. Affairs, Oct., 1950. 

Enpre Ivanxa. An Interpretation of Eastern European Mentality. Rev. of Religion, May, 1950. 

Orakar OpLoziLik. Enter Masaryk: A Prelude to His Political Career. Jour. Cent. Eur. Affairs, 
Apr., 1950. 

ANDRZEJ Gropex. Warszawski Dom Handlowy lat 1723-1727 [French summary: Une maison 
de commerce de Varsovie au cours des années 1723-27]. Roczniki dziejów społecznych i 
gospodarczych, XIL 1950. 

Jerzy Fierron. Kultury rolnicze, zmianowania i zbiory w Katastrze Józefiískim 1785-7 [French 
summary: Les cultures des champs, les rotations et les récoltes selon le cadastre de Joseph II 
entre 1785-7]. Ibid. 

Czestaw LuczaK. Technika przemysłu spożywczego w Poznaniu w xvi w. [French summary: 
L'organisation technique de l'industrie alimentaire à Poznaf au xvin siècle]. Ibid. 
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Near Eastern History 
Sidney Glazer? 


BRIDGE TO ISLAM: A STUDY OF THE RELIGIOUS FORCES OF ISLAM 
AND CHRISTIANITY IN THE NEAR EAST. By Erich W. Bethmann. (Nash- 
ville, Southern Publishing Association, 1950, pp. 284, $2.25.) The book receives its 
title from the heading of chapter xvin (p. 238), where we are told the Christian 
missionaries are the ones to build the bridge over the gorge that separates Islam 
from Christianity. The author himself was a missionary for twenty years in the 
Near East. His book is addressed primarily to the general reader and more par- 
ticularly to “those who look ferward to a life of usefulness in the hands of Islam.” 
The material is drawn from sources mostly, but not entirely, scholarly, and from 
personal experience. It presents sketchily the life of Muhammad, the fundamentals 
of Islam, interrelationship between the two religions and the situation in each of 
these countries: Arabia, ‘Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Transjordan, Egypt, 
Turkey, and Iran. Several Arabic names and words—Amina (pp. 44, 271), ‘Ali (pp. 
45, 129, 140, etc.), ‘Adi (p. 154), ghazu (p. 45), Karbala (p. 148, cf. p. 277), Banvas 
(p. 170), Hilal (p. 183), Sa‘di (pp. 228, 281), Ayyúbi (p. 232, cf. p. 257)—are mis- 
pronounced or mistransliterated. It was not ‘Umar the Orthodox but ‘Umar the 
Umayyad caliph who ordered distinctive dress to be worn by Christians and Jews 
(p. 85). The Sabaeans mentioned in an inscription of Sargon were not those of al- 
Yaman (p. 128) but of colonists in North Arabia. France did not exactly “create” 
independent Lebanon (p. 163), as it had been an internationally recognized autono- 
mous state since 1860. The book is provided with tables of the ruling houses of Islam, 
a bibliography and an index. Pur K. Hrrri, Princeton University 


THE REPUBLIC OF ISRAEL: ITS HISTORY AND ITS PROMISE. By Joseph 
Dunner. (New York, Whittlesey House, 1950, pp. xvi, 269, $4.75.) The re-establish- 
ment of the State of Israel has been a prayer and a dream for almost 2,000 years. It is 
quite understandable that when the dream became reality in May, 1948, marking the 
debut of the third Hebrew commonwealth in history, many pecple wanted to know 
why it had happened and what forces brought the state into being. There was an 
eager audience ready to receive the history of the State of Israel. A number of books 
have appeared before and since Dr. Dunner’s book. This reviewer, while acknowledg- 
ing the service this book will render, believes that it is not the definitive history of 
the State of Israel. Perhaps this book was written too fast, in order to meet the pub- 
lic’s current interest in Israel. Perhaps its author lived too close to the heat of the 
events to do them the justice of the calm perspective of history. In objective fairness, 
however, it must be added that, although the book seems to be written not so much by 
a historian as by an observer, it carries the conviction and the devotion of one who 
sees his cause and dream fulfilled. For a rapid survey of the immediate political forces 
which brought the State of Israel into being this book can be read with profit. But 
when one looks for a delineation of the basic historic forces that brought Zionism 
into being and kept it going in the face of hostility and indifference one will not find 
much in this book. There is, for one thing, far too little of the Eistory of Zionism in 
the United States (where this book will have its widest public), whose leaders perhaps 
more than any other brought about the transformation of the dream of Zionism into 
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the reality of the State of Israel. Nor does the author mention the historic service of 
intensive education, propaganda, and political work which paid off in President 
Truman’s de jure recognition of the State of Israel. Such names as Gottheil, de Haas, 
Brandeis, Mack, Wise, Lipsky, Silver, and others deserve ampler consideration by a 
historian who would do justice to the movement in this country. This reviewer noted 
also how few historical works on the Zionist movement the author included in his 
bibliography, the paucity of which may be the reason for his cavalier treatment of the 
many worthies of the movement, inside and outside the United States. To mention 
a few works which might have enriched the book this reviewer notes the writings of 
Ahad Ha-Am, the philosopher of the movement, Sokolow’s monumental History of 
Zionism, Gottheil’s Zionism, Revusky's Jews in Palestine, Infeld's Cooperative Living 
in Palestine, Crum’s Behind the Silken Curtain, etc. As far as it goes, and this book 
does not go far or deep enough, it will serve to whet the appetite of readers for a 
more informative, mature and historically oriented book on the new State of Israel. 
Baruca Braunstein, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


ARTICLES 
Reza Amint. Kermanshah [in Persian]. Estela ‘at (Tehran), May, 1950. 


NasROLLAH Fausart. The History of “Särütaqï” [in Persian]. Ibid. 

S. Assar. Letters from Kairwan and Alexandria to R. Joseph ibn ‘Ukal [in Hebrew]. Tarbits, 

+ no. 20, 1950. 

D. Z. BanerH. A Letter from Yemen Dated 1202 A.D. [in Hebrew]. Ibid, 

S. D. Gorrzin. Early Letters and Documents from the Collection of the Late D. Kaufmann [in 
Hebrew]. Ibid. 

Id, The Historical Background of the Erection of the Dome of the Rock. Jour. Am. Orient. 
Soc., Apr., 1950. 

Id. An Arab on the Arabs [in Hebrew; English summary]. Hamizrah Hehadash, Apr., 1950. 

M. Assar, The Revenge Complex in the Arab World [in Hebrew; English summary]. Ibid. 

P. N. Exiav. The Arab States at the U. N. Assembly [in Hebrew; English summary]. Ibid. 

Franz BABINGER. Mehmeé II’s Heirat mit Sitt-Chatun (1449). Islam, no. 29, 1949. 

Wartner Hinz. Das Rechnungswesen in orientalischer Reichsfinanzamter im Mittelalter. Ibid. 

BerrHoLD SPuLER, Der Verlauf der Islamisierung Persiens. Ibid. 

Id. Die Wolga-Tataren und Baschkiren urter russischer Herrschaft, Ibid. 

ANNEMARIE Von GABAIN. Steppe und Stadt im Leben der ältesten Türken. Ibid. 

CxarLes Issaw1. Muhammad's Historical Role. Muslim World (New York), Apr., 1950. 

V. MimaNKoVaA. Problems of the Cultural History of Armenia and Georgia in the Works of 
N. Y. Marr [in Russian]. Voprosy ist., no. 2, 1950. 

G. Axopyan. Objectivist Fallacies in the Works of A. F. Miller on the History of Turkey [in 
Russian]. Ibid. 

G. Nepesov. The Rise and Development of the Turkmen SSR [in Russian]. Ibid. 

H. Sr. Jonn Pasy. South Arabian Chronology. Muséon, no. 72, 1949. 

I, P. PerrusHevskY. On the History of the Institution of soyurgal [in Russain]. Sov. Vostoko- 
vedeniye, no. 6, 1949. 

G. M. Perrov. An Outline of Russo-Iranian Relations in the 18th Century [in Russian]. Ibid. 

N. V. PiGuULEVSKAYA. Social Relations in Nejran in the early 6th Century [in Russian]. Ibid. 

N. D. MixLugo-MaxLarn On the Taxation Policy in Iran under Shah ‘Abbas I (1587-1629) 
[in Russian]. Ibid. 

A. S. Tvexrrinova. On the History of Russo-Turkish Relations under Elizabeth [in Russian]. 
Ibid. 

O. I. SMIRNOVA, Soghdian Coins as a New Source for the History of Central Asia [in Russian]. 
Ibid. 

L. S. Pucaxovsky. The Closing Formula in the Letters of the Il-Khans Argun (1289) and 
Uljaitu (1305) [in Russian]. Ibid. 

J. Sauvacer. Noms et surnoms de Mamelouks. Jour. asiatique, no. 1, 1950. 
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L. Lacarpe. Note sur les Journaux français de Smyrne à l’époque de Mahmoud IL. Ibid. 

Avis Nassur. The Moral Crisis of the Arabs [in Arabic]. 41-4bh4th (Beirut), June, 1950. 

Yaacov Summont. Israel in the Pattern of Middle East Politics. Middle East Jour., July, 1950. 

ARTHUR Z. GARDINER. Point Four end the Arab World. Ibid. 

SHERIF MarDIN. Recent Trends in Turkish Historical Writing. Ibid. 

KARL SCHABINGER. Zur Geschichte des Saldschugen Reichkanzlers Nizamu ‘I-Mulk. Hist. 
Jahrbuch, no. 62, 1949. 

Recent Events in Persia. Royal Cent. Asian Jour., Jan., 1950. 

V. H. W. Dowson. The Lebanon, 1948-1949. Ibid. 

Pau. B. Henze. The Economic Development of Soviet Central Asia to the Eve of World War II. 
Ibid. 

H. Sr. Jon Paray. The Golden Jubilee in Sa‘udi Arabia. Ibid. 

GiLÉs Squire. Recent Progress in Afghanistan. Ibid. 

A. M. CLark Hutcuison, The Hadhrami Bedouin Legion. Ibid. 

The New Regime in Turkey. World Today, July, 1950. 

Manmoup Azmi, La question de Libye. Politique étrangère, Dec., 1949. 

EMILE DerMENGHEM. Les souvenirs de l'Émir Abdelkader dans la région de Mascara. Bull, des 
études arabes (Algiers), Oct., 1949. : 

STEPHEN BonsaL. Armenian Disaster. Armenian Rev. (Boston), June, 1950. 

ALEXANDER Kuatissian. The Memoirs of a Mayor, IV. Ibid. 

James H. Tasuyran, The American Military Mission to Armenia, VI. Ibid. 

ARPENA MEsrROBIAN. Mekhitar of Sebastia 1676-1749. Ibid. 

Wa Ter FiscHEL. The Jews of Persia, 1795-1940. Jewish Social Stud., Apr., 1950. 

Aspy Hamzavi. Mohammed Reza Shah Pahlavi. Great Brit. and East, Apr., 1950. 

HILDEBERT Isnarp. Aux origines du nationalisme algérien. Annales, Dec., 1949. 

Hat Leeman. Bargain in Turkey. Fortune, Mar., 1950. 

EmILE MARMORSTEIN. The Arabs and Point Four. Spectator (London), June, 1950. 

GIOVANNI Marro. Primaria fonte storica sulla Rinascita dell’ Égitto nel secolo scorso. Annali 
(Naples), no. 3, 1949. 

Laura Veccia VAGLIERI. L'imámato ‘ibadita dell’ ‘Oman. Ibid. 

Euro Micuiorir. L'elemento europeo nelle città nord-africane. Ibid. 

SIEGBERT J. WEINBERGER. Political Upset in Turkey. Middle Eastern Affairs (New York), 
May, 1950. 

R. Ocuz Turxxan. The Turkish Press. Ibid. 

Kenners WiLiiams. Oil and the Persian Gulf, Fortnightly (London), May, 1950. 

Jonn M. Bee. Persia’s Seven-Year Development Plan. Great Brit. and East, June, 1950. 

WILLIAM EMERSON and Rosert L. Nice. Hagia Sophia and the First Minaret Erected after the 
Conquest of Constantinople. Am. Tour. Archaeol., Jan., 1950. 

Henry Frecp and KATHLEEN Price. Early History of Agriculture in Middle Asia, Southwestern 
Jour. of Anthropology, Spring, 1950. | 

FRANCESCO GABRIELI, Studi di storia mussulmana 1940-1950. Riv. stor. ital., Apr., 1950. 


Far Eastern History 
E. H. Pritchard? 


THE GARDEN OF PERFECT BRIGHTNESS: THE HISTORY OF THE YÚAN 
MING YUAN AND OF THE EMPERORS WHO LIVED THERE. By Hope 
Danby. Introductory Note by Sir John T. Pratt. (Chicago, Henry Regnery, 1950, 
pp. 239, $3.50.) The Chinese imperial garden whose history for a century and a half 
(1709-1860) is recounted in this attractive book was known as the Ytian Ming Yüan, 
the Garden of Perfect Brightness. Situated some seven miles northwest of Peking, it 
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was the favorite retreat of five successive emperors from the seclusion of the For- 
bidden City. Its destruction in 1860 by combined English and French forces is an 
event which, however condoned at the time, cannot in retrospect be regarded with 
complacence. Mrs. Danby studied the ruined site with care, utilizing both Western úl 
and Chinese sources to recapture in imagination the architectural and scenic glories of 
the place. The life that the emperors and their attendants lived there—a strange 
mixture of the sordid and the sublime—is told with understanding and with com- 
mendable care for historical veracity. A few stories are included that are based on 
little more than hearsay, but the reader is informed of this fact. The author acknowl- 
edges her indebtedness to the excellent study made by Professor Carroll B. Malone, and 
published in 1934 under the title History of the Peking Summer Palaces under the 
Ch’ing Dynasty. She cites vivid details also from the letters written to Europe by the 
Jesuit artisans who after 1747 planned the European structures that stood out dis- 
cordantly in one sector of the great villa. Then, too, there are the impressions left by 
members of the Macartney (1794) and the Amherst (1816) embassies, men whose 
minds were only partly attuned to the studied irregularities of Chinese garden archi- 
tecture. It was a happy thought to enliven the book with plans of the buildings, with 
portraits of the emperors, and with some half dozen reproductions of the famous 
Forty Scenes of the Yüan Ming Yiian executed in the 1740's. Except for occasional 
confusion in dates, such as placing the Mid-Autumn Festival “on the gth Day of the 
gth Moon” instead of the 15th Day of the 8th Moon, this is a book which one can 
read with confidence and pleasure. Arthur W. HummeL, Washington, D. C. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 
1933. In five volumes. Volume II, THE FAR EAST. [Department of State Pub- 
lication 3508.] (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1949, pp. xcvii, 794, $2.75.) 
Compiled by Dr. John Gilbert Reid, this volume supplements for 1933 the two vol- 
umes “Japan: 1931-1941” published in 1943. Its four sections cover, respectively, “The 
Far Eastern Crisis,” “China,” “Japan,” and “Siam.” They contain much of interest 
and an appreciable amount of new material for the researcher. Japan's maneuvers to 
obtain control of Chinese territory between Peiping and the Great Wall, its efforts to 
secure American recognition of “Manchoukuo,” early intimations of Japanese plans for 
war with the United States, Japanese efforts to increase their influence at Shanghai, 
Southwest China’s suspicions of a Nanking bargain with Japan, American doubts that 
Nanking is holding firm, light on the assassination of Chang Tso-lin, issues of extrater- 
ritorial jurisdiction and rights in property in China, suggestions for a treaty of 
arbitration with Japan and revision of immigration restrictions—these are typical of 
the many valuable additions to our knowledge. While the documents do not require 
a reinterpretation of the period—excellent evidence of open diplomacy and con- 
scientious metropolitan journalism—they assist importantly in the verification, cor- 
rection, and completion of our data. This reviewer found especially useful the analyses 
of our minister to China, Nelson Johnson, and the presentation of American policy 
by Stanley Hornbeck, chief of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs. These two men, 
the former a profound student of China, the latter an acute analyst, a thorough 
scholar, and a formidable expositor, whether orally or in writing, represent American 
diplomacy of a high order. No senator or representative who reads these documents 
will be alarmed over the possible influence of subordinate officers. Hornbeck dealt 
austerely but calmly with Debuchi, the Japanese ambassador, but was provoked to irony 
by George Bronson Rea. The scarcity of humor in Foreign Relations seems to justify 
reference to Rea’s inquiry as to whether there would be objection to his using, in 
Washington, a brass doorplate inscribed “Manchoukuo Mission.” Hornbeck replied 
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that “such a plate would be a ‘brass plate’ with emphasis on the ‘brass? ” Scholars 
undoubtedly would value increased attention to the governments, parties, and political 
leaders of foreign states. Consistent identification of persons and places mentioned 


also would be helpful. Hanotp S. Quicrey, University of Minnesota 
ARTICLES 
GWENDOLEN M. CARTER. The British Commonwealth in the Asian Crisis. For. Policy Rep., Oct. 
I, 1950. 


Jonn K. FAIrBANK. The Problem of Revolutionary Asia. For. Affairs, Oct., 1950. 

Russet H. Firpo. Hong Kong: Symbol of the West. Internat. Jour., Summer, 1950. 

Haro H, Fisner. American Policy in the New Asia, Far Eastern Survey, Aug. 16, 1950. 

K. Gusuma. On the Sino-Soviet Alliance [in Japanese]. Hogaku-Shirin, May, 1950. 

Hu Suis. China in Stalin’s Grand Strategy. For. Affairs, Oct., 1950. 

Werner Levi. Union in Asia? Far Eastern Survey, Aug. 16, 1950. 

C. Cecin Lincarp. Crisis in Asia, Izternat. Jour., Autumn, 1950. 

Karu A. WrrrroGEL, How to Checkmate Stalin in Asia. Commentary, Oct., 1950. 

ETIENNE Barázs. New Lights on the History of Chinese Society. Pacific Affairs, Sept., 1950. 

Cure Kwon Chun. Agrarian Unrest in China. Land Economics, Feb., 1950. 

WiLLiamM BELL CLARK (ed.). Journal of the Ship Empress of China. Am. Neptune, Apr., 1950. 

Cau Dryanc. Constitutional Status in China. World Affairs, Spring, 1950. 

CHAoYING Fanc, A Technique for Estimating the Numerical Strength of the Early Manchu 
Military Forces. Harvard Jour, Asiatic Stud., June, 1950. 

RowaLp FARQUHARSON. Manchuriana. Blackwood's Mag., Feb., 1950. 

MerebrrH P. GILPATRICK. The Status of Law and Law Making Procedure under the Kuomintang 
1926-46. Far Eastern Quar., Nov.,-1950. 

J. E. N. Elements of Instability in China, Far Eastern Survey, Oct. 11, 1950. 

S. Kamapa. Hsün-li and K’u-li, officials, in the Han-Dynasty [in Japanese]. Shigaku-Zasshi, 
Apr, 1950. 

Lucius CHAPIN Porter. Lewis Hodous, December 31, 1872-August 9, 1949. Far Eastern Quar., 
Nov., 1950. 

E-ru Zen Sun. The Lease of Wei-hai Wei. Pacific Hist. Rev., Aug., 1950. 

S. B. Thomas. Government and Administration in China Today. Pacific Affairs, Sept, 1950. 

James T. K. Wu. The Impact of the Taiping Rebellion upon the Manchu Fiscal System. Pacific 
Hist. Rev., Aug., 1950. 

LiEN-SHENG YANG, Buddhist Monasteries and Four Money-raising Institutions in Chinese History. ° 
Harvard Jour, Asiatic Stud., June, 1950. 

Te-Hur YEH. Bookman's Decalogue (Tang-shu shih-ytieh). Translated by Achilles Fang. Ibid. 

A. G. Bowpen-Suiru. A Mongol Mystery Play. Jour. Royal Cent. Asian Soc., July-Oct., 1950. 

Cuu-y1 CHanc. Bibliography of Books and Articles on Mongolia. Sections II and III. Ihid. 

Francis Woopman CLEAVES. The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 in Memory of Chang 
Ying-jui. Harvard Jour, Asiatic Stud., June, 1950. 

Miriam S. FarLEY. Crisis in Korea. Far Eastern Survey, Aug. 16, 1950. 

Henry FieLD and KATHLEEN Price. Early History of Agriculture in Middle Asia, Southwest 
Jour. Anthrop., Spring, 1950. 

A. J. Ho>xinson. The Position of Tibet. Jour. Royal Cent. Asian Soc., July—Oct., 1950. 

C. Crypt MrromeLL. Political and Economic Significance of the Korean War. Internat. Jour., 
Autumn, 1950. 

M. Mori. A Preliminary Study on the State of “Hsiung-Nu [Huns] [in Japanese]. Shigaku- 
Zasshi, May, 1950. 

T. AKIYAMA. Recent Studies of the History of Art—especially on the Problem of Horyúji [in 
Japanese]. Ibid., June, 1950. 

Prerre CHAUNU. Les débuts de la Ccmpagnie de Jésus au Japon (1547-1583). Annales (Paris), 
Apr.-June, 1950. 

CHarLes A. Fisner. The Expansion of Japan: A Study in Oriental Geopolitics. Part I. Geog. 
Jour., Mar., 1950. 
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Historical Studies in Japan, 1949 [in Japanese]. Shigaku-Zasshi, May, 1950. 
_Nowuraxa Ixe. “National Socialism in Japan.” Pacific Affairs, Sept., 1950. 
M. Kapinisi. Recent Controversies on the Stage of Economic Development of the Late Tokugawa 
Period [in Japanese]. Keizai-Sirin, Apr., 1950. 
M. Krrayma. Structure of Pure Feudal System in Inter-Mountain Area of Echigo Province 
[in Japanese]. Shigaku-Zasshi, June, 1950. 
T. Kumapa, Formation of the Free Market—the Rise and the Fall of the Honai Merchant 
Group [in Japanese]. Ibid., Apr., 1950. 
GEORGE ALEXANDER LENsEN. Early Russo-Japanese Relations. Far Eastern Quar., Nov., 1950. 
THeopore McNELty. Political Reform in Japan: SCAP Report. Far Eastern Survey, Sept. 13, 
1950. . 
R. Mort. Recent Studies of the Buddhism of Medieval Japan [in Japanese]. Shigaku-Zasshi, 
July, 1950. 
M. Moriya, On the Origin and Significance of Sho [in Japanese]. Ibid. 
F. Nacastima. The Municipal Policy of Toyotomi Hideyoshi [in Japanese]. Ibid., Apr., 1950. 
Marvin K, OPLER. Two Japanese Religious Sects. Southwest Jour. Anthrop., Spring, 1950. 
K. Osima, Relations of Production in Agriculture and Landed Property [in Japanese]. Keizat- 
Sirin, Apr., 1950. 
H. Oucxi. Some Criticism on Japanese Jurisprudence from an Economist [in Japanese]. 
Hogaku-Shirin, Feb., 1950. 
E, P. Reusens. Foreign Capital in Economic Development: A Case Study of Japan. Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quar., Apr., 1950. 
Irene B. TAEUBER. Japan's Increasing People: Facts, Problems and Policies. Pacific Affairs, 
Sept., 1950. 
T. 'Tamamura. The Rinzai and Sōtō Sects of Zen Buddhism in Medieval Japan, I, II [in 
Japanese]. Shigaku-Zasshi, July, Aug., 1950. 
WiLLiam R. Bascom, Ponape: The Tradition of Retaliation. Far Eastern Quar., Nov., 1950. 
J. R. Crémenrin. The Nationalist Dilemma in Vietnam. Pacific Affairs, Sept, 1950. 
LAWRENCE S. FINKELSTEIN. US at Impasse in Southeast Asia. Far Eastern Survey, Sept. 27, 1950. 
Pram Huy Luc, Events in Vietnam. Asiatic Rev., Apr., 1950. 
James McAuLey. Island Administration in the South West Pacific. Pacific Affairs, Sept., 1950. 
CharLes PonsonBY. Burma in Turmoil. Nat’! Rev., Apr., 1950. 
MiLrToN Sacxs. The Strategy of Communism in Southeast Asia. Pacific Affairs, Sept., 1950. 
Lauriston SHARP. Peasants and Politics in Thailand. Far Eastern Survey, Sept. 13, 1950. 
` Jacques SoUSTELLE. Indo-China and Korea: One Front. For. Affairs, Oct, 1950. 
CHARLES WOLF, yr. Problems of Indonesian Constitutionalism. Pacific Affairs, Sept., 1950. 
EucEnE C. Worman, JR. Somrong Sen and the Reconstruction of Prehistory of Indo-China. 
‘Southwest Jour. Anthrop., Winter, 1949-50. 
Epwarp M. Law Yone and Davip G. MANDELBAUM. Pacification in Burma. Far Eastern Survey, 
Oct. 11, 1950. 
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GENERAL 


DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE AMERICANS. By Frances Trollope. Edited, with 
a History of Mrs. Trollope’s Adventures in America, by Donald Smalley. (New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1949, pp. lxxxiii, 454, xix, $5.00.) Our ancestors read Mrs. Trollope's 
famous book to writhe, to protest, and to mend their ways; we read it to laugh and 
to learn. This bustling, clever, shrill-voiced, voluble little Englishwoman had an 
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observant eye and a witty pen. From her earliest arrival in the West she took notes 
with a view to a book, and her harsh experiences in Cincinnati, where all the toil, 
worry, and money she put into her bazaar was lost, made that book more caustic than 
it would have been had she prospered. It is easy to point out her exaggerations. The 
fact remains, however, that her acidity was a valuable corrective to American boast- 
fulness and self-complacency, and has given her picture of the vulgar, brutal, loutish 
side of the Jacksonian era permanent historical value. Nearly all that she wrote about 
the tobacco-chewing, the street-pigs, the whiskey-drinking, the hysterical revivals, the 
blatant spread-eagle political harangues, the prudishness, the lynchings, and the evil 
social effects of slavery had a substantial basis of truth; and she saw clearly enough 
that democracy sometimes meant an intolerant mob-opinion, and that enterprise very 
often meant a materialistic devotion to money-grubbing. Mr. Smalley, by performing 
three important services, has made this edition of Mrs. Trollope’s book one which no 
student of American life in the era of J. Q. Adams and Andrew Jackson can neglect— 
and one which the general reader should prize. Discovering the three notebooks on 
which Mrs. Trollope partially based her work and the rough draft she first wrote, he 
arranged for their acquisition by the University of Indiana; and by using them he has 
shown just where and how she wrote from personal observation. Some notebook 
passages which she did-not use are very entertaining. In the second place, he has 
ransacked newspapers, other travel books, and old letters or memoirs for material 
which corroborates or modifies many of Mrs. Trollope’s observations, inserting this 
in footnotes. And finally, he has supplied a careful biographical introduction, which 
shows just how blunderingly heroic, how well-meant but ill-guided, and how studded 
with misadventures, was the career of this indefatigable, irrepressible little woman in 
the New World. In short, Mr. Smalley has given us a definitive edition of one of the 
most interesting and valuable of all works of American travel. 
ALLAN Nevins, Columbia University 


JOEL MUNSELL: PRINTER AND ANTIQUARIAN. By David S. Edelstein, Chair- 
man, Academic Department, Machine and Metal Trades High School, New York, 
N. Y. [Studies in History, Eccnomics and Public Law, Number 560.] (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1950, pp. 420, $5.00.) Joel Munsell: 1808-1880. When, in 
1889, Andrew F. West of Princeton prepared a new edition of Philobiblon for the 
Grolier Club, he stated: “The eleventh edition is an American one and was pub- 
lished in Albany in 1861. It is a rather common-looking octavo of over two-hundred 
and sixty pages. No editing, in any proper sense, has been attempted. The book is a 
piratical compilation made by Samuel Hand, reprinting the introduction translated 
from the French, mistakes and all, and a few worthless notes by Hand himself.” 
Joel Munsell, the printer-publisher, had imprinted on the frontispiece: “Edition of 
230 copies, 30 upon large paper.” The book had the trappings of something special. 
Mr. Edelstein does not quote the distinguished Princeton scholar in the chapter of 
his book called “The Scholar Printer.” Instead, in his reference to the Philobiblon (the 
name of the book does not appear in the index,.except under “Samuel Hand”) he 
mentions a Boston collector who praised it “to the skies.” From today’s measure of 
good bookmaking, Professor West lets the volume get off easily. Even in the standards 
of 1861, when Munsell printed the book at Albany, it could not compare well with 
the better productions of the period. It is not suggested that Munsell’s biographer 
entirely overlooks his hero’s poor workmanship. In referring to an early production, 
he writes: “The ‘Minerva’ (1828) suffered because of battered type and hurried com- 
position and press work. The makeready was so poor that some pages were printed 
lighter than others, and there were variations within the page. Occasional lines were 
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not flush with the margin and, as time for reading proof was very short, there were 
errors in type setting that more careful proof-reading would have corrected.” Although 
Munsell was hardly twenty-one, and was doing all the work, there are other examples 
of youthful one-man productions, even before his date, that show skill, care, and 
taste. And alas, even after fifty years of printing there is not one outstanding Munsell 
production to record. The main task of a biographer is to place his subject in proper 
relation to the period. A work based so largely on the family’s favorable clippings 
and complimentary letters is not likely to be a balanced critical appraisal. Nor does a 
sampling from the bibliography listed in this volume help very much in the review 
of the book. As a test, the rereading of Helen M. Knubel’s Alexander Anderson: A 
Self Portrait fails to explain its inclusion. And to substitute a first name of “David” 
for “Dard” Hunter is disillusioning copyreading for the Columbia University Press. 
The foreword, too, is the sort of text one sometimes finds used as a jacket’s blurb 
and fortunately is seldom seen over the name of the dean of a college. The physical 
design and production of the volume are certainly not up to the better standards of 
today, but perhaps are adequate. One’s greatest regret is that the Oxford University 
Press is to attempt to distribute this work abroad as an example of contemporary 
American bookmaking, or of scholarship. 
ELMER ADLER, Princeton, New Jersey 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 1903-1909: THE RECTORSHIP 
OF DENIS J. O'CONNELL. By Colman ]. Barry, O.S.B., St. John’s Abbey. (Wash- 
ington, Catholic University of America Press, 1950, pp. xi, 298, $3.50.) Denis J. 
O'Connell came to the Catholic University of America after an apprenticeship as 
rector of the North American College in Rome. He had also served for many years 
as agent of the American Catholic hierarchy at the Holy See. The colorful pattern 
of his early career in the church was continued in Washington. The young institution 
of which he became head in 1903 had already survived many financial and academic 
difficulties. Its prospects seemed good when O’Connell became rector, yet the greatest 
threat to its continued existence arose within a year after his installation. Previous 
inadequate financial supervision resulted in a loss of two thirds of the entire invested 
funds of the university. O’Connell restored financial solvency to the institution, re- 
vamped academic procedures and standards, and laid the foundations upon which 
his successor was to build a flourishing academic structure. The process of recon- 
struction, well detailed in this volume, was marked by sharp clashes between the 
forceful personality of O’Connell and the equally forceful personalities of some of 
his professors. Inclined to be an authoritarian, O’Connell and his methods of han- 
dling internal problems met with stiff resistance. In retrospect, his term of office 
proved valuable to the institution but difficult for its staff. The introduction of 
undergraduate instruction to the university, which had hitherto confined itself to 
advanced. studies, was accomplished under O’Connell, although the development was 
not entirely to his liking. This volume is the third of a series dealing chronologically 
with the rectorship of the university. Like its companion volumes, this book con- 
tains significant information on new sources for the recent history of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States. The problems of O’Connell’s period of tenure 
were more exclusively university in character than were those faced by his predeces- 
sors, and involved to a lesser degree the general policies of the American Catholic 
Church. One notable exception concerned the development of the National Catholic 
Educational Association and the key role played in its foundation by the rector of 
the Catholic University. The book is informational rather than interpretive. It is none- 
theless valuable because it gives access for the first time to materials hitherto unavail- 
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able. Footnotes, appendixes, sources, and index are impeccable in format and content. 
The proofreading leaves something to be desired. 
Joux J. Menc, Hunter College 


WEST POINT: A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY. 
By Sidney Forman. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1950, pp. vii, 255, $3.75.) 
For those interested in institutional history, and especially that of West Point, Mr. 
Forman has produced a well-planned and instructive volume. As the author points 
out there has not been a history of the Military Academy in nearly fifty years, and 
those years have seen some profound changes at West Point. Despite the importance 
of the developments of the last half century, the early chapters of this book are by 
long odds the most interesting. The opening chapter on West Point’s military im- 
portance and role in the Revolutionary War is more complete than most earlier 
studies. The second chapter covers events through the War of 1812 and contains a 
wealth of new material. Pract:cally all the records of this period which were located 
at West Point were lost when the post headquarters building burned in 1838. Mr. 
Forman has done a fine piece of research amongst other records, notably those of the 
United States Military Philosophical Society. The result is an account of activities of 
sufficient moment to suggest < re-evaluation of West Point's importance both to the 
country and to education in its first ten years of existence. The prevailing impression 
is that it was not until Thayer’s time (1817-1833) that the Military Academy came 
into its own as an educational institution. The influence of French military thought 
at West Point during Thayer’s time is properly emphasized ‘as is the academy's role 
as the forerunner of the great American civil engineering schools. Despite the number 
of West Pointers who were engaged in railway construction and other engineering 
projects and the number of West Point teachers who went on to help found other 
engineering schools, there was considerable popular criticism of the ‘academy, espe- 
cially in Jackson’s time. The performance of graduates in the Mexican War, however, 
corrected that. Then came the turmoil of sectionalism with a considerable impact on 
the lives of cadets, coming as they did from all parts of the country. The author 
paints a picture of complacency and in some sense stagnation in the post-Civil War 
years, when West Point enjoyed the favor of her graduates like Grant and Sherman, 
now in high positions. He has also placed here interesting summaries of the decline 
of hazing and the developmert of the honor system. After the turn of the century, 
the Military Academy, like the rest of the army, went through an increasing tempo 
of change, starting with Root’s reforms. Spanish-American War experience suggested 
that the demands of twentieth century warfare would be complex and would re- 
quire much more elaborate training of professional soldiers. The changes in both 
military and academic instruction at West Point, especially after each of the world 
wars, reflect this trend. Mr. Forman’s outline of developments since 1900 is based 
largely on secondary sources, Dut it is nonetheless useful and informative. 

Joux Mason Kemprr, Phillips Academy 


WALTER LIPPMANN: A STUDY IN PERSONAL JOURNALISM. By David 
Elliott Weingast. With an Introduction by Harold L. Ickes. (New Brunswick, 
Rutgers University Press, 1940, pp. xx, 155, $3.00.) Historians of journalism and 
public opinion can be counted on to devote a nostalgic paragraph or chapter to the 
good old days when editors like Greeley, Dana, Bowles, and Medill were a power 
in the land. The more perceptive point out that their place is now taken by the 
columnist whose talents range from keyhole prowling and vindictive scurrility to 
informed and objective comment and interpretation of current affairs. Among the 
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latter Walter Lippmann is outstanding. He is syndicated to 140 leading newspapers 
in the United States, 9 in Canada, 17 in South America and other scattered journals 
from Greece to Australia. He is frequently quoted in Congress and reprinted in the 
Record. If one believes in the power of the printed word, this is it, and he who 
wields it carries a great responsibility. There is every evidence in this study that 
Lippmann is conscientiously aware of the responsibility he carries. Mr. Weingast has 
been equally conscientious and judicious in his study of Lippmann’s life, the evolu- 
tion of his thinking from college days to the present, the position he has taken, the 
predictions he has made, and the audience he reaches. There is a present interest in 
such a careful study and there is a future value in it for the historian. GSF. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


KING OF THE DELAWARES: TEEDYUSCUNG, 1700-1763. By Anthony F. C. Wal. 
lace. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949, pp. xiii, 305, $3.50.) This 
is one of the most significant Indian biographies ever written. Prepared in simple 
narrative style, it is, nevertheless, a historical, psychological, and anthropological 
study of a Delaware Indian “who tried to bridge in one lifetime [ca. 1700-1763] the 
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cleft between two worlds—the white man’s world and the Indian’s world; and died 
an alien to both.” The author has used the so-called “culture-and-personality” approach 
of the sociologist, but it reads like history, and it is history. This is true because 
Wallace is a trained and competent historian-anthropologist, and because Teedyuscung 
is unique among eighteenth century Indians for the wealth of printed and manu- 
script source material about him. Teedyuscung was a Delaware Indian basketmaker 
living in northern New Jersey. Originally a man of no distinction, he was one of 
those who chose to remain in the east while most of the Delawares went west to 
avoid assimilation with the whites. This is where the “split personality” factor comes 
in, and Wallace does a masterful job of demonstrating it from the documents without 
alienating the “common sense” historian who resents what he calls farfetched inter- 
pretations. For instance, the fraudulent Walking Purchase of 1737 and succeeding 
land grabs disgusted Teedyuscung, but led him to seek to emulate the whites rather 
than to fight them. Anthropologically this means that Teedyuscung represented the 
class of Indians who were “smart” enough to know that their way of life was doomed 
and that they must adopt white ways. Psychologically it means that the rather tranquil, 
easygoing Indian tried to adopt such white traits as aggressiveness, ingratiation, and 
punitiveness. To try was disastrous. Teedyuscung’s life was a confusion of regard 
and hatred for the whites—a condition that made it impossible to be respected by 
either Indians or whites. Fer a brief period he was a baptized Christian Moravian 
Indian at the Gnadenhiitten Mission in eastern Pennsylvania, but he was soon induced 
by secular Pennsylvania influences to migrate to Wyoming on the Susquehanna to 
block the incursions of Connecticut claimants to the land. This pleased him because 
it enabled him to embarrass one group of whites and receive the admiration of an- 
other. The same split shows in his vacillation between the French and the English 
as the border warfare broke out in 1754. Early French victories placed him in the 
position of being much sought after by the English who flattered him by calling him 
King of the Delawares—a position foreign to Delaware concepts. Struggling to relieve 
his people of their ancient subordination to the Iroquois, he became a ridiculous pawn 
in Pennsylvania politics as the tool of the Quaker faction which sought to embarrass 
the Proprietary faction by representing their engineering of the Walking Purchase as 
the cause of the Indian Wars. As a matter of fact, most Indians, including Teedyus- 
cung, had resigned themselves to the Walking Purchase. Finally, on April 19, 1763, 
Teedyuscung, living quietly at Wyoming, was murdered by the Connecticut claimants, 
proving that the white men he loved could not protect him from the white men 
he hated. Wallace has done better than he claims. He has made the best study to date 
of a sector of the Indian problem which is gradually demanding separate and inten- 
sive treatment, namely, racial assimilation, and which extends from the days of 
Samoset and the early missionaries to the new Indian policy of John Collier and his 
associates. The history of Indian wars is only a part of the tale. The United States 
has its Indios reducidos as did the Spanish. To use Wallace’s own words, it was 
Teedyuscung who was one of the first red men to discover that “civilizing” the 
Indian was inevitable, and that it should be a process “undergone peacefully, in 
security, on Indian land, in Indian communities, at the Indian’s pace.” That process 
:s essentially the current Indian policy of the United States. Therefore, there will be 
more studies of this nature, eventually an “epic,” and finally a “solution.” 
RaxboLPH C. Downes, University of Toledo 


PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURE AND COUNTRY LIFE, 1640-1840. By Stevenson 
Whitcomb Fletcher, Dean Emeritus, School of Agriculture, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 1950, pp. xiv, | 
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605, cloth $3.00, paper $2.50.) The opening paragraph of the foreword to this study 
states, “During most of the two-century period covered in this survey Pennsylvania 
led the other colonies and states in the production of food. It was the ‘bread basket of 
the nation’ Here was laid the foundation of much that is most significant in American 
agriculture. Farmers dominated the economic and political life of the province and 
state, partly because of their numerical preponderance. This was made possible not 
only by fertile soils and efficient farming but also by the substantial character of those 
who lived on the land.” The study emphasizes throughout the determining influence 
of the fertile soil and favorable climate of this “Goodly Land” and the enterprise of 
the people who inhabited it, in shaping the economic and social progress of the 
period under consideration. The economic aspects of the study are suggested by such 
topics as land, soil fertility, pioneer farming, buildings and equipment, livestock, 
crops, horticulture, marketing, profit and loss, transportation, and the industries as- 
sociated with agriculture. Farming is considered to be not only a means of livelihood 
but a mode of living as well. The social and cultural aspects of the study are suggested 
by such topics as nationality groups among Pennsylvania farmers, the farm home, 
food and clothing, family life, social customs in the home and community, the rural 
school and church, and farmers as citizens. The colorful and interesting narrative is 
enlivened and authenticated by the liberal use of well-chosen contemporary writings. 
While the study begins appropriately with the coming of Swedish farmers to Penn- 
sylvania, it might well have been continued beyond the arbitrary dateline of 1840 
to the time when science and industry began to transform the agricultural arts and 
country life in so many ways. 
R. W. Cordier, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


THE MUHLENBERGS OF PENNSYLVANIA. By Paul A. W. Wallace. (Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1950, pp. ix, 358, $4.00.) By a natural sequence 
Dr. Wallace, whose important Conrad Weiser, Friend of Colonist and Mohawk was 
published in 1945, has chosen the Muhlenberg family of Pennsylvania as the subject 
of this new book. For Anna Maria, Conrad Weiser’s daughter, was married, in 1745, 
to the Reverend Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. This young minister had then been 
less than three years in Pennsylvania, whither he had come from.Germany in response 
to the appeal of some of the Lutheran congregations for a pastor. Highly educated, 
skilled in music, and possessed of a talent for organization, he became in time the 
patriarch of the Lutheran churches in America. Of the children born to the pastor 
and his wife three sons and four daughters survived childhood, married, and produced 
no less than twenty-nine grandchildren. All the three sons, on their return from 
study in Germany, entered the Lutheran ministry. Only the youngest, Gotthilf Henry 
Ernest, continued in that calling; and he attained greater eminence as one of the 
foremost of American botanists. John Peter Gabriel, the eldest son, gave up the 
church for service in the American army, becoming one of Washington’s trusted 
generals, Frederick Augustus Conrad turned from preaching to politics, and is best 
remembered as the speaker of the House of Representatives in the first Congress under 
the Constitution. The Muhlenbergs of Pennsylvania, while quite different from Dr. 
Wallace’s Conrad Weiser, will have a place of its own. For it offers a fine example 
of a scholarly presentation for the “general reader,” in which the public activities of 
these four distinguished men are effectively summarized, while the characteristics of 
each of the men—and the women—of this large family, in their relations with one 
another, are delineated with absorbing interest. 

Sr. Georce L. Sioussar, Chevy Chase, Maryland 
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Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Mar.-June, 1950. 

James L. KELso. Seminaries of the Presbyterian Family in the Pittsburgh Area. Ibid. 

Tuomas C. CAMPBELL, JR. The Wabash: The Gould Downfall. Ibid. 

A. Jonn Dopps. Philander C. Knox, Legal Adviser to: Pittsburgh Business. Ibid. 
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LoweLL Harrison. Early Massachusetts School System. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Oct., 1950. 

Joseen W. P, Frosr. The Grant Creating William Pepperrell a Baronet [1746]. New Eng. Hist. 
and Gencal. Reg., Oct., 1950. 

Leonard W. LaBarer. George Whitefield Comes to Middletown. William and Mary Quar., 
Oct., 1950. 

WiLLiam BELL CLARK, Journal of the Ship Empress of China, Part II [1784]. Am. Neptune, 
July, 1950, 

Mrs, Richarp C. Paine. Letters from Miss Ann Powell Combined in a Journal during a Tour 
to Niagara and Detroit, 1789. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Oct., 1950. 

Mrs. FreDERICK C. Munror. The Daily Life of Mrs. Nathaniel Kinsman in Macao, China: Ex- 
cerpts from Letters of 1844 [cont.]. Ibid. 

Ecmer T. Hurcuinson, New Brunswick As It Appeared in 1825-1826, by Charles D. Deshler 
[cont.]. Proc, New Jersey Hist. Soc., July, 1950. 

LEON DEVALINGER, JR. The Burning of the Whorckill, 1673. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
Oct., 1950. 

L. H. BurrerrieLD, Dr. Benjamin Rush's Journal of a Trip to Carlisle in 1784. Ibid. 
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RUSTICS IN REBELLION: A YANKEE REPORTER ON THE ROAD TO RICH- 
MOND, 1861-65. By George Alfred Townsend. With an Introduction by Lida Mayo. 
(Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1950, pp. xx, 292, $3.50.) Shortly 
after the Civil War, a young newspaper correspondent named George A. Townsend— 
subsequently to gain some reputation as GATH—published a shotgun volume of 
essays loosely entitled Campaigns oj a Non-Combatant. These were based on five 
years of dispatches and articles, military and otherwise, published in the New York 
press during the war. Out of the trivial, the irrelevant, and the ephemeral, emerged 
a solid historical contribution in the form of eyewitness reports on the opening phases 
of the war and the military collapse of the Confederacy. Long out of print, the book 
is a collector’s item, best known to Civil War scholars. The present volume is a 
reprint of the military chapters from the earlier one, and as such is a welcome addi- 
tion to the readily available material on the war. By far the largest portion (243 of 
282 pages) is devoted to the period May to August, 1862, with particular emphasis 
on the Seven Days, and, subsequently, Cedar Mountain. There are, however, vivid, 
first-hand excursions into such topics as camp fever, army morals, and field hospitals. 
After a trip abroad, Townsend resumes the military narrative with Five Forks in 
April, 1865, and closes with an account deliberately intended to “make vivid as the 
spectacle of death” the last throes of wartime Richmond. There is no attempt to deal 
with grand strategy. This is strictly the private’s eye view of the war. There is much 
of the charm of Fremantle in Townsend’s writing; there is also the brittle realism 
of Piatt. He is easily one of the best of the free-wheeling Civil War correspondents. 
For one of his youth he is surprisingly objective. He has an eye for significant detail 
‘and a flair for creating atmosphere. His vignettes, as of the loquacious embalmer, and 
his swift characterizations of such military personalities as R. B. Marcy and John Pope 
are peculiarly effective. The anecdote of Fitz John Porter under fire in a balloon over 
the Confederate lines is a minor classic. Although there is insufficient indication where 
cuts have been made in the original, the book is rather refreshing by virtue of under- 
editing rather than the reverse. Lida Mayo has provided a brief, incisive biographical 
sketch of the author as an introduction, and there is an index. 

Cuartes R. Witson, Colgate University 


CONFEDERATE MUSIC. By Richard B. Harwell. (Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1950, pp. viii, 184, $3.50.) Although the broad title of this book is 
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misleading, within the narrow limits defined by the author in his preface he provides 
a stock of substantial informaton and a few significant generalizations. The volume 
“is confined strictly to music published within the bounds of the Confederacy,” ex- 
cluding areas at one tíme or another under control of the United States authorities; 
and since the author is interested primarily in the history of southern publishing, we 
read very little about the music itself. The Civil War stimulated musical composition 
and performance as a vehicle of southern nationalism and as an emotional expression 
of the soldier in camp and the civilian at home. Thus southern music publishing, 
which had previously suffered from northern competition, became so profitable that 
it grew more rapidly than the publishing business as a whole. The chief line of goods 
was sheet music. Mr. Harwell provides an interesting survey of these southern music 
publishers, located in a dozen towns and cities or forced to move from time to time 
on the approach of the enemy. Most of their extant imprints were published by A. E. 
Blackmar, J. C. Schreiner, the Werleins, and the George Dunn Company. A chapter 
is devoted to John Hill Hewitt, songwriter, publisher, dramatist, and historian, be- 
cause he was “the embodiment of the South’s struggle for literary independence.” 
Then follow chapters on “Dixie.” the national song of the South, and its rivals; other 
patriotic songs of the Confederacy and the separate states; pieces about the southern 
soldier; and the traffic in songs between North and South. These chapters are marred 
by successive paragraphs listing authors and titles under various categories with only 
an occasional readable passage on some particular song or writer. Much of this detail 
is presented in more usable form in the author's checklist of sheet music which is 
Part 2 of the book. While Mr. Harwell is aware that “the musical history of the 
South neither began ner ended with the Confederacy” and that it is a segment of 
American musical development in the nineteenth century, we catch only fleeting 
glimpses of the relation of the part to the whole. He also points out that the poetry 
of the Confederacy has been published in numerous anthologies, “but the music has 
been left mainly untouched and unknown in the hands of a small number of col- 
lectors and libraries.” Unfortunetely the music is still left untouched in this book, 
although the words of numerous songs are quoted. The five illustrations are photo- 
graphic copies of sheet music covers, one of which happens to carry eight bars of 
music, but the book provides no other opportunity to “try this over on your piano.” 
Mr. Harwell has eased the way for an interpretive study of music in the Confederacy. 
Lesrer J. Capron, Institute of Early American History and Culture 


WADE HAMPTON AND THE NEGRO: THE ROAD NOT TAKEN. By Hampton 
M. Jarrell. (Columbia, University of South Carolina Press, 1949, pp. xi, 209, $3.50.) 
This study is broader than the title implies, for it is an account of the political aspects 
of Reconstruction in South Carolina. Although it is based largely on secondary works, 
the author has used his sources intelligently. The central theme is the clash in South 
Carolina between the followers of Wade Hampton, who placed confidence in the 
Negro, and the partisans of Martin Gary, who wished to exclude the Negro utterly 
from politics. There is too much hero worship of Wade Hampton in this volume, yet 
this favorable picture of one of the Bourbons is perhaps nearer the truth than the 
wholesale condemnation of them by some recent writers. The author maintains 
rightly that Wade Hampton’s liberalism toward the Negro was greater than that of 
his followers, who accepted his partnership with colored voters largely because of 
Hampton’s dominating personality. This slender volume makes a contribution in 
showing how the recovery of home rule in the election of 1876 became the subject of 
partisan legends. Martin Gary, followed later by Tillman, distorted the facts by 
asserting that the whites won this critical election through violence and the display 
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of force. Hampton maintained, on the other hand, that he won it because 17,000 
Negroes broke from the Republican party and voted for him. The author brings 
forward considerable evidence to prove that the campaign was “amazingly peaceful” 
and that a large number of the better element of the Negroes supported Hampton. 
Mr. Jarrell’s study is distinctly “pro-South,” with a decided defensive tone, yet it 
should be welcomed by American historians for its assembly of material on an im- 
portant phase of southern liberalism. This early postwar movement for co-operation 
between whites and Negroes was frustrated partly because of northern mistakes in 
Reconstruction and partly because of the overthrow of the Bourbons by the rise of the 
common white man to political power. : 
CLEMENT Eaton, University of Kentucky 


PILLARS OF MARYLAND. By Francis Sims McGrath. (Richmond, Dietz Press, 1950, 
pp. xx, 580, $5.00.) This impressive volume is gracefully dedicated by the author to 
his mother, Elizabeth Bordley Belt McGrath. Mrs. McGrath (1842-1924), whose 
portrait appears as the last of the many illustrations that adorn the book, was a lineal 
descendant of several of the men prominent in the life, political and social, of the 
province of Maryland. Around these ancestors and their offspring of succeeding gen- 
erations Mr. McGrath, depending chiefly upon secondary materials, has constructed 
an interesting book. While the titles of some of the chapters refer to general topics 
such as “The Rise and Fall of Religious Liberty :n Maryland,” the narrative is pre- 
dominantly biographical, and even within this field Mr. McGrath’s approach is highly 
selective. Forestalling criticism, he makes it clear that his wish is to hand down to 
his descendants the story, not of all their ancestors, but of those whom he judges to 
have been “deserving.” “Many excellent ancestors,” Mr. McGrath declares, “will find 
a place in heaven who are not admitted to this book.” Despite this, however, Mr. 
McGrath ranges far afield, both beyond his ancestors and beyond Maryland. With 
a style lively and essentially subjective, Mr. McGrath gives expression to a whimsical 
pessimism as to the present world in which he has to live, and to an atavistic nostalgia 
for the days of his progenitors. Besides the illustrations, the fine paper and the large 
type embellish the book; but the proofreading is far from impeccable. One finds a 
helpful general index and an index of proper names. There is also a bibliography 
which fills several pages, but this is of very uneven quality. Hardly to be recognized 
under the title “Armisted, Peter, Portraits of Oid Georgetown” is the well-known 
and useful work of Grace Dunlop Ecker (now Mrs. Walter G. Peter), A Portrait of 
Old George town. St. GEORGE L. Stoussat, Chevy Chase, Maryland 
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CATHERINE BELL PALMER. “Delmarva,” Gift of the Sea. Naf] Geog. Mag., Sept., 1950. 

LoyaL Duran», JR., and Erse T'azLor Birp. The Burley Tobacco Region of the Mountain South. 
Ec. Geog., Oct., 1950. 

SHELDON VAN AUKEN. A Century of the Southern Plantation. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
July, 1950. 

CHARLES S. SYDNOR. Democrats, Demagogues, and Negroes [review article on V, O, Key, South- 
ern Politics]. South Atlantic Quar., Oct., 1950. 

Ricwarp M. Weaver. Agrarianism in Exile. Sewanee Rev., Autumn, 1950. 

NeLsoN RiGHTMYER. The Anglican Church in Maryland: Factors Contributory to the American 
Revolution. Church Hist., Sept., 1950. 

KENNETH L. CARROLL. Maryland Quakers and Slavery. [1650-1800]. Maryland Hist. Mag., Sept., 


1950. 
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Rosamonp RANDALL BEIRNE. Portrait ož a Colonial Governor: Robert Eden [1769-75]. I. His 
Entrance. Ibid. 

ANNE BEADENKOPF. The Baltimore Public Baths and Their Founder, Rev. Thomas M. Beadenkopf 
[1385-1915]. Ibid. 

Epwerp M. RiLey. The Town Acts of Colonial Virginia. Jour. Southern Hist., Aug., 1950. 

GEORSE CARRINGTON Mason. The Colonial Churches of Spotsylvania and Caroline Counties, 
Virginia. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct., 1950. 

Howarp R., Marraro. Count Luigi Castiglioni: An Early Italian Traveller to Virginia (1785- 
1786). Ibid. 

Caries H. Morrar. Jefferson’s Sectional Motives in Founding the University of Virginia. West 
Virginia Hist., Oct., 1950. 

Curtis CarroLL Davis. The First Climber of the Natural Bridge: A Minor American Epic 
[James Hays Piper, 1818]. Jour. Southern Hist., Aug., 1950. 

Harrison A. TREXLER. The Davis Administration and the Richmond Press, 1861-1865. Ibid., 
May, 1950. 

WiLLaxD F. Briss. The Rise of Tenancy in Virginia. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct., 1950. 

Jonn GERALD PATTERSON. Ebenezer Zane, Frontiersman. West Virginia Hist., Oct., 1950. 

ROBERTA STEVENSON TURNEY. The Enzouragement of Immigration in West Virginia, 1863—1871. 
Ibid. 

Henry T. MaLoNE. The Cherokee Phoenix: Supreme Expression of Cherokee Nationalism [1828— 
34]. Georgia Hist. Quar., Sept., 1950. 

E. Merron CouLTER, Franklin College as a Name for the University of Georgia. Ibid. 

LeoLz SELMAN BEEsoN. The Old State Capitol in Milledgeville and Its Cost. Ibid. 

Eowm L. WiLLIAMs, JR. Negro Slavery in Florida, Part Il. Florida Hist. Quar., Jan., 1950. 

Roserr L. CLARKE. Northern Plans for the Economic Invasion of Florida, 1862-1865. Ibid., 
Apr., 1950. 

Mark F. Boyp. The Federal Campaign of 1864 in East Florida. 1bid., July, 1950. 

Ricsard V. RickenBacH. Filibustering with the Dauntless [1896-98]. Ibid., Apr., 1950. 

WiLLiam H. NicnoLas. Miami’s Expanding Horizons. Natl Geog. Mag., Nov., 1950. 

WALTER CHANDLER. A Century of the Tennessee Historical Society and of Tennessee History. 
Tennessee Hist. Quar., Mar., 1950. 

Davi J. Harkness. Cumberland Gap in Literature. Lincoln Herald, June, 1950. 

NELL SAvVAGE Manoney. William Strickland's Introduction to Nashville, 1845. Tennessee Hist. 
Quar., Mar., 1950. 

Tuomas B. ALEXANDER. Whiggery and Reconstruction in Tennessee. Jour. Southern Hist., Aug., 
1952. 

Lane L. BourwELL. The Oratory of Robert Love Taylor [1850-1912]. Tennessee Hist. Quar., 
Mar., 1950. 

Hamicron Basso. St, Louis. Holiday, Oct., 1950. 

HERBERT GAMBRELL. The Eugene C, Barker Texas History Center. Southwestern Hist. Quar., 
July, 1950. 

E. W. WINKLER. The Vandale Collection of Texana. Ibid. 

F. Laurisron BuLLARD. One Star or Five for Texas. Lincoln Herald, June, 1950. 

Roy C. LEDBETTER. Frank Reaugh, Painter of Longhorn Cattle. Southwestern. Hist. Quar., 
July, 1950. 

DOCUMENTS 


Bevery McAnear. The Income of the Royal Governors of Virginia [Correspondence of Jeffrey 
Amherst and Francis Fauquier, 1759-63]. Jour. Southern Hist., May, 1950. 

CLAYTON TORRENCE. Letters of Mrs. Ann (Jennings) Wise to Her Husband, Henry A. Wise 
[1834-36]. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct., 1950. 

ELIZAEETH CoMerri. Some Early Best Sellers in Piedmont North Carolina, Jour. Southern Hist. A 
Aug, 1950. 

Jurien Dwicur Martin. The Letters of Charles Caleb Cotton, 1798-1802 [cont.]. South Caro- 
lina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., July, 1950. 

Emme7r Rosinson. Dr. [John Beaufain] Irving’s Reminiscences of the Charleston Stage [cont.]. 
Ibid. 
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Wicciam Epwarp Fripp. Minutes of the Vestry, St. Bartholomew's Parish, 1822-1840 [cont.]. 
Ibid. 

Mis. Liza M. Hawes, The Proceedings and Minutes of the Governor and Council of Georgia, 
October 4, 1774 through November 7, 1775 and September 6, 1779 through September 20, 
1780. Georgia Hist. Quar., Sept., 1950. 

Susan M. KoLLock. Letters of the Kollock and Allied Families, 1826-1884, Part IV. Ibid. 

Herserr J. DomerTY, JR. A Free Negro Purchases His Daughter [1858]. Florida Hist. Quar., 
July, 1950. 

Epwarp C. WiLLiamson, Francis P. Fleming in the War for Southern Independence: Letters 
from the Front [concl.]. Ibid., Jan., 1950. A 

A Florida Settler of 1877: The Diary of Erastus G. Hill, Ibid., Apr., 1950. 

Chase C. Mooney. Some Letters from Dover, Tennessee, 1814-1855 [cont.]. Tennessee Hist. 
Quar., Mar., 1950, 


` WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


THE TERRITORIAL PAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES. Volume XVI, THE 
TERRITORY OF ILLINOIS, 1814-1818 (Continued). Compiled and Edited by 
Clarence Edwin Carter. [Publication No. 3620.] (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1950, pp. v, 750, $4.00.) The publication of this second and final volume of the 
territorial papers of Illinois is of major interest to students of Illinois history. Many 
of the documents, however, pertain to problems within portions of the present states 
of Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota, then included in the Illinois territory. With 
the exception of the Executive Register for the Illinois Territory, 1809-1818, here 
republished from the Illinois State Archives, Springfield, the selections are from the 
archives of the federal government in the National Archives and relate to the second 
and third administrations of Governor Ninian Edwards, 1814-1818. In the corre- 
spondence between Governor Edwards and other territorial officials, and with the 
secretaries of war and other federal officials, is to be seen evidence of the chaotic 
frontier conditions in the years following the close of the War of 1812. Memorials, 
petitions, and letters addressed to officials and agents by groups of settlers and in- 
dividuals rushing into the territory demand the survey and opening of public lands 
and adequate military protection from the incursions of Indian tribes still under the 
leadership of British traders. A letter from Governor Edwards to delegate Benjamin 
Stephenson in Congress is illustrative of another phase of the Indian problem. “The 
situation of the Kaskaskia Indians is so truly distressing and the conduct of Govern- 
ment towards them both’so impolitic and unjust that I cannot forbear to request that 
as you know their situation you will mention it to the Secretary of War, whoever he 
may be. I wrote to Mr. Armstrong several times upon the subject, but could never 
obtain a single line of instructions from him. For two years the Kaskaskias have 
failed to receive the $1000 annuity agreed upon for the cession of the Saline. They 
are literally naked. Unless something shall be done for them shortly, I have no hesita- 
tion in believing that they will be compelled to join the hostile confederacy that sur- 
rounds us.” Other selections pertain to the location of strategic trade centers such as 
Chicago, to military bounty lands, removal of trespassers, lease of lead-mines and 
salt-springs. With the spread of settlement came the organization of new counties, 
founding of new towns, opening of roads, establishment of postal routes and transition 
from the territorial status to admission into the Union, December 3, 1818. Dr. Carter 
is to be congratulated upon the excellence of the editorial work. It is to be noted that 
on May 24, 1950, the project of editing and publishing the Territorial Papers of the 
United States was transferred from the Department of State to the National Archives 
and Records Service and that the office of the editor is now in the National Archives 
building. James Atton James, Evanston, Illinois 
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RUBBER'S HOME TOWN: THE REAL-LIFE STORY OF AKRON. By Hugh Allen. 
With a Foreword by Lloyd C. Douglas. (New York, Stratford House, 1949, pp. xxii, 

- 265, $3.75.) This is far from being a comprehensive and penetrating history of the 
rubber processing and marketing industry in America or even in its “home town.” 
But it is a brightly written story by the one-time editor of the Akron Beacon Journal, 
who subsequently spent many years in the service of the Goodyear company. Mr. 
Allen’s book is not devoted solely to rubber. Rather, it is a popular biography of a 
town with emphasis on the difficulties faced by the builders of the-community, the 
early settlers, and the growing company of industrial leaders and the commodities 
they dealt with. Here one may learn something of Ferdinand Schumacher, manu- 
facturer of oatmeal, and his important contribution to the evolution of the Quaker 
Oats Company; of Ohio C. Barker, who became the “match king” of the New World; 
of the manufacturers of farm machinery, pottery, chemicals, adhesives, soap, and other 
items. According to the minister-novelist, Lloyd C. Douglas, who wrote a preface to 
this work, Mr. Allen “knows his Akron up one side and down the other ... [and] 
has been through it with a lantern and a ladder.” Rubber, of course, has been Akron’s 
chief concern and is azcorded more than half the total treatment in Allen’s book. 
The commodity and the community were brought together with the arrival of Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin Goodrich in 1870, who found himself more interested in manu- 
facturing ventures than in the practice of medicine. When he told a group of early 
Akron businessmen that he planned to replace leaky leather fire hose with rubber 
tubing, interest was arcused and capital forthcoming. Others eventually moved into 
the business: Seiberling, Dunlop, Litchfield, O'Neil, Kelly Springfield, Firestone, and 
many more. Their energy and skill made Akron beyond serious challenge the rubber- 
processing capital of the country and the world. The book is enlivened with illustra- 
tions, has a useful collection of biographical sketches, a helpful chronology of Akron 
events, and only a fair index. The bibliography is brief and entirely secondary. 

Harrison Jonn THORNTON, State University of lowa 


RAINY RIVER COUNTRY: A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE REGION BORDERING 
MINNESOTA AND ONTARIO. By Grace Lee Nute. (St. Paul, Minnesota Historical 
Society, 1950, pp. xiii, 143, $2.00.) The reader who is at all acquainted with the work 
of Dr. Nute soon recognizes this skillfully written little volume as a continuation of 
her earlier works, such as The Voyageur and The Voyageurs Highway. Quoting a 
Hudson’s Bay Company trader as referring in 1793 to the Rainy River as “one of the 
Beautifullest rivers I ever saw in the country,” Dr. Nute sketches with swift strokes 
the long line of forest Sioux and Chippewa, fur traders and explorers, military men 
and missionaries, boundary officials and settlers, who lived or passed along the route. 
connecting Rainy Lake with the Lake of the Woods. Only careful study of source 
material would enable a writer to include the interesting details so adroitly men- 
tioned. When the more recent period is reached, the story is continued with equal 
dexterity until the principal interest appears to settle in the lumbering, railroad, and 
manufacturing activities of an international paper concern which does.much to change 
the industries of the region. However, as tourists, hunters, and fishermen are still “an 
important part of borderland economy,” they in particular should enjoy the volume. 
Serious minded historians may find in it another proof of the fact that readability and 
scholarship are not incompatible. MARGARETH JORGENSEN, National Archives 
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Joseren S. Somex. Early Showboat and Circus in the Upper Valley. Mid-dm., Oct, 1950. 
Dwar L. Smits. Wayne's Peace with the Indians of the Old Northwest, 1795. Ohio State 
Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., July, 1950. 
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Vircintus C., Harr. Oliver M. Spencer, Man and Boy [1780-1838]. Bull. Hist. and Philos. Soc. 
Ohio, Oct., 1950. 

James A, MAXWELL. Cincinnati. Holiday, Sept., 1950. 

Russecz A. GRIFFIN. Mrs. Trollope and the Queen City. Miss. Valley Hist, Rev., Sept., 1950. 

SAMUEL S. Conon. The History of the Hebrew Urion College. Pubs. Am. Jewish Hist. Soc, 
Sept., 1950. 

Ear W. Wicey. Ohio Pre-Convention Supsort for Lincoln in 1860. Lincoln Herald, June, 1950. 

Jon J. Rowe. Cincinnati's Early Cultural and'Educational Enterprises. Bull. Hist, and Philos. 
Soc. Ohio, Oct. 1950. 

Rosert Gray GUNDERSON. Lincoln in Cincinnati. Ibid. 

WiLLiam S. Wasnirz. Early Days of the Cincinnati MacDowell Society. Ibid. 

WiLLiam E. Witson. Indiana. Holiday, Aug., 1950. 

Laura Owen MILLER, Hoosier Capital. Ibid. 

Leon M. Gorpox IL The Influence of River Transportation on St. Joseph and Elkhart Counties, 
1830-1860. Indiana Mag. Hist., Sept., 1950. 

Bertua K., EHRMANN. Reminiscences of Max Ehrmann. Ibid. 

CharLes B. Hinsc. The Civilian Public Service Camp Program in Indiana. Ibid. 

Fern Nance Ponp. A, L. and David Rutledge. Lincoln Herald, June, 1950. 

W. H. G. ARMYTAGE. Richard Cobden and Illinois [1859]. Jour. Illinois State Hist, Soc, 
Autumn, 1950. 

Irvine DiLLIarD. Oliver Rogers Barrett, 1873-1950. Ibid. 

KEMPES SCHNELL. John F. Funk, 1835-1930, and the Mennonite Migration of 1873-1875. 
Mennonite Quar. Rev., July, 1950. 

Evererr Carrer. The Haymarket Affair in Literature. Am. Quar., Fall, 1950. 

Ricoarp G., Ford. Population Succession in Chicago. 4m. Jour. Sociol., Sept., 1950. 

Jean DELANGLEZz. Cadillac, Proprietor at Detroit [cont.]. Mid-Am., Oct., 1950. 

Roserr James HYBELS. The Lake Superior Copper Fever, 1841-47. Michigan Hist., June, 1950. 

Menror L, WiLLiams. Horace Greeley and Michigan Copper. Ibid, 

WiLLiam G. Recror. Working with Lumber Indust-y Records. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., June, 1950. 

Moreau S. MaxweLL, A Change in the Interpretation of Wisconsin’s Prehistory [Diamond 
Bluff Mounds]. 1bid. 

Merce Courri. Isaac P, Walker: Reformer in Mid-Century Politics [1813-72]. Ibid., Autumn, 

` 1950. 

ANTOINETTE MEINHARDT FULTON. Adventures in Old Voree [James Strang Mormon Settle- 
ment]. Ibid., June, 1950. 

MENTOR L, WiLL1ams. Philip Hone, Wisconsin Lané Speculator. Ibid. 

RoserT K. RicHarpson. Scientia Vera Cum Fide Pura: The Seal of Beloit College and Its Mean- 
ing. Ibid. 

Emar O, Hammer. One Hundred Years of Wisconsin State Fairs. Ibid., Autumn, 1950. 

Former Moop. Frederick Jackson Turner and the Milwaukee Sentinel, 1884. Ibid. 

Ermar Hausen. Wisconsin Pioneers in Scandinavian Studies: [Rasmus B.] Anderson and 
[Julius E.] Olson, 1875-1931. Ibid. 

Howarp J. NeLsow. The Economic Development of Des Moines. Iowa Jour. Hist., July, 1950. 

Kennet F, Mrzrsap. Parsons College. Palimpsest, Aug., 1950. 

RALPH J, LEYSEN, CLARENCE S. JOHNSTON, WALTER RUSSELL, Hucx ee and W. EARL 
HarL. The Lee Newspapers. Ibid., Oct., 1950. 

Liovp A. WiLrorD. The Prehistoric Indians of Minnesota: Some Mounds of the Rainy River 
Aspect Minnesota Hist., Sept., 1950. 

Roserr M. Brown. A Territorial Delegate in Action [Henry Hastings Sibley, 1848-53]. Ibid. 

Lucire M. Kane. Touring With a Timber Agen: [J. S. Wallace, 1890]. Ibid. 

Jon T, Franacan. Thirty Years of Minnesota Fiction [1920-49]. Ibid. 

Roserr Tarr. The Pictorial Record of the Old West: XII. William Allen Rogers and Mrs. Mary 
Hallock Foote. Kansas Hist. Quar., Aug., 1950. 

Tuomas H. LeDuc. An Ecological Interpretaticn of Grasslands History [James C. Malin]. 
Nebraska Hist., Sept., 1950. 

Epwarp Evererr Daz. The Frontier Literary Society. Ibid, 
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Tuomas M. Davis. Lines Westl—The Story of George W. Holdrege (HI) [Burlington R.R.]. 
Ibid. 

Louise Barry. Legal Hangings in Kansas. Kansas Hist. Quar., Aug., 1950. 

ALBERT R. KITZHABER. Götterdämmerung in Topeka: The Downfall of Senator Pomeroy. Ibid. 

Paoro E. Corerra. William Jennings Bryan and the Nebraska Senatorial Election of 1893. 
Nebraska Hist., Sept., 1950. 

Harop E. Briccs and ERNESTINE BENNETT Brices. The Early Theater on the Northern Plains. 
Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept., 1950. 

J. D, Unrus. Mennonites of South Daxota. Mennonite Life, July, 1950. 

Jonn C. Hixon. Custer's “Mysterious” Mr. Kellogg. North Dakota Hist., July, 1950. 

Ray H. Marrison. Roosevelt and the Stockmen's Association [concl.]. Ibid. 

ANDREW E, Murray. Presbyterian Expansion in Colorado. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., June, 
1950. 

CaroLYN Tuomas Foreman, Hopefield Mission in Osage Nation, 1823-1837. Chron. Oklahoma, 
Summer, 1950. 

Karu Scumrrr, Wichita-Kiowa Relations and the 1874 Outbreak. Ibid. 

James K. Hastings, Log-Cabin Days in Oklahoma. Ibid, 

Grapy F. Matuews. History of the Oklahoma State Department of Health, 1890-1907. Ibid. 

Amos MAXWELL. The Sequoyah Convention [1905]. Ibid. 

FipeLIa MiLLER Pucxerr. Ramon Ortiz: Priest and Patriot [1813-96]. New Mexico Hist. Rev. 
Oct., 1950. 

RicHarD J. Morrisey. The Early Range Cattle Industry in Arizona. Agric. Hist., July, 1950. 

Roserr Thomas, Buckeye Argonauts [to California]. Ohio State Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., 
July, 1950. 

Muir Dawson. Southern California Newspapers, 1851-1876, Part II. Hist. Soc. Southern Cali- 
fornia Quar., June, 1950. 

+ Donarp E. Harets, D. C. Broderick: Pioneer Senator. Speech Monographs, June, 1950. 

Mrs. Mary FurLBurT Scorr. Wyoming's Oregon Trail West of South Pass. dan. Wyoming, 
July, 1950. 

Roserr H. Burns. The Flag Ranch. 1632. 

CLIFFORD P, WesTERMEIER,. Cowboy Capers. Ibid. 

A.B. GUTHRIE, JR. Montana. Holiday, Sept., 1950. 

Jonn Perry Prrrcmerr. Catholic Pioreering in the Northwest. Hist, Recs. and Stud., U. S. 
Catholic Hist. Soc., XXXVIII, 1950. 

Heren Hirr. History in Pacific Nortawest Novels Written since 1920. Oregon Hist, Quar., 
Sept., 1950. 

Francis Hares. Problems of Indian Policy. Pacific Northwest Quar., July, 1950. 

Erna GUNTHER, The Indian Background of Washington History. lbid. 

Kerr“ Murray. Issues and Personalities of Pacific Northwest Politics, 1889-1950. Ibid. 

Marton BELL STANTON. A Checklist of Washington Authors, 1943-1950. 1bid. 

ANDREW Forest Murr. Edmund Ibbotson (1831-1914): S. P. G. Missionary to Hawaii, 1862-- 
1866. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Sept., 1950. 

Anprew F. Rorre. California Filibustering and the Hawaiian Kingdom. Pacific Hist, Rev., 
Aug., 1950. 


DOCUMENTS 


Rozerr LesLIE Jones. Flatboating Down the Ohio and Mississippi, 1867-1873: Correspondence 
and Diaries of the William Dudley Devol Family of Marietta, Ohio [Part I]. Okio State 
Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., July, 1950. 

Cornezius Krann, Some Letters of Bernhard Warkentin Pertaining to the Migration of 1873~ 
1875. Mennonite Quar. Rev., July, 1950. 

WaLLace B. Morretr. Mark Twain’s Lansing Lecture on Roughing It [1871]. Michigan Hist., 
June, 1950. 

J. C. Bismop. Letters of Jerome Carskadlan, 1853-1854 [lawyer, Muscatine]. Iowa Jour. Hist., 
July, 1950. 

Fredrika Bremer's New Scandinavia: Minnesota in 1850. Minnesota Hist., Sept., 1950. 
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Mark Kellogg's Diary [1876]. North Dakota Hist., July, 1950. 

LeRoy R. Haren. With Fur Traders in Colorado, 1839-40: The Journal of E. Willard Smith. 
Colorado Mag., July, 1950. 

FRANK D. Reeve. Frederick E. Phelps: A Soldier's Memoirs [concl.]. New Mexico Hist, Rev., 
Oct., 1950. 

Roy Goopaze. A Civilian at Old Fort Bayard, 1881-1883 [Ephriam Goodale, 1806-87]. Ibid. 

MERRILL S. Marres and Estey J. Kirk. From Ohio to California in 1849: The Gold Rush 
Journal of Elijah Brvan Farnham. Indiana Mag. Hist., Sept., 1950. 

C. S. Kinesron. The Northern Overland Route in 1867: Journal of Henry Lueg. Pacific North- 
west Quar., July, 1950. 

CLIFFORD P, WESTERMEIER. Our Western Journey: Journal of Martha Wilson McGregor Aber 
[1886]. Ann. Wyoming, July, 1950. 

Verne Bricur. Davy Crockett Legend and Tales in the Oregon Country. Oregon Hist. Quar. 
Sept., 1950. 
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James S. Cunningham” 


GENERAL 


ECONOMIA DE LA SOCIEDAD COLONIAL: ENSAYO DE HISTORIA COM- 
PARADA DE AMERICA LATINA. By Sergio Bagú. (Buenos Aires, El Ateneo, 
1949, pp. 300.) This volume contains ten essays on the colonial epoch in the Americas, 
“viewed from the comparative angle.” As one would expect, an essay is devoted to 
the economy of the American Indians and another to economic conditions in Eu- 
rope during the early modern period. The remaining eight deal mainly with the 
Spanish colonies and Brazil, with some allusions to the English and French colonies 
for purposes of comparison or contrast. The specialist who reads these essays will 
not be startled by many new facts but he will be stimulated by new viewpoints and 
interpretations, which he may or may not be willing to accept. The author is a 
young Argentine scholar with apparent leanings toward socialism and the convic- 
tion that many of the Latin-American countries are still economically colonial areas 
which continue to produce mainly for the foreign market and have their major 
economic activities determined by forces outside their boundaries. Carefully organ- 
ized and giving somewhat more attention to theory. than to the accumulation of 
facts, the essays might well become assigned reading in college courses surveying 
the colonial period either of the United States or Latin America. The bibliography 
reveals the author's familiarity with the important general works and monographs 
as well as a number of the documentary sources in English, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
Dr. Bagú promises further essays on the subiect, and they should be welcomed by 
all students interested in this broad field. J. Freen Rippy, University of Chicago 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 
1933- In five volumes. Volume IV, THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS. [Department of 
State Publication 3818.] (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1950, pp. Ixxxiv, 
812, $3.00.) This volume, compiled by Mr. Victor J. Farrar and Miss Matilda F. 
Axton, is one of two, in the total of five devoted to the foreign relations of the 
United States for the year 1933, which deal with Western Hemisphere affairs. In 
contrast with its companion volume, which is limited to bilateral relations, it is, with 


1 Responsible only for the lists of articles and documents, 
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the exception of a section on economic issues between the United States and Argen- 
tina, concerned exclusively with problems which were met by multilateral action. The 
efforts of the United States to restore peace and to maintain friendly intercourse 
among the nations of the hemisphere provide a discernible unifying theme for the 
collection. Slightly less than the first third of the volume is devoted to documents 
relating to the Seventh International Conference of American States at Montevideo— 
the preliminaries to the congress, the instructions to United States delegates, com- 
munications bearing on the praceedings, and the conventions signed by the United 
States—and to the related matter of adherence by the United States to the Anti-War 
Treaty signed at Rio de Janeiro, October 10, 1933. Extensive documentation is also 
provided on the Chaco dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay and the Leticia dis- 
pute between Colombia and Peru. The section devoted to United States-Argentine 
economic questions includes the preliminary discussions in the negotiations which 
culminated in the signature of the trade agreement of October 14, 1941, and agree- 
ments and representations between the two countries on six other categories of com- 
mercial and financial problems. Other topics documented in smaller compass are 
the boundary dispute between Ecuador and Peru; agreements on the interpretation of 
Article IV of the Havana Convention on Commercial Aviation of February 20, 1928, 
between the United States and eight republics of the Caribbean area; and the North 
and Central American Regional Radio Conference in Mexico. The inclusion in this 
volume of the three conventions and the additional protocol signed by the United 
States at Montevideo is understandable, although the complete lists of conventions 
adopted by the conference, which have already been published, are duplicated to 
that degree. Witte J. Grirrira, Tulane University 


Periodicals new to this list are: Revista de Historia (Universidad de Cuyo, Mendoza), 
Vol. I, no. 1, 1949; Boletín dei Archivo Nacional de Historia (Quito), Vol. I, no. 1, 


Jan., 1950. 
ARTICLES 


José Juan Arrom. Raices indígenas del teatro americano. Rev. Bimestre Cubana (Havana), Jan., 
1949. 

ALBERTO Escatona Ramos. Una interpretación de la cultura maya-méxica. Bol. Soc. Mex. Geog. 
Estadística (México, D.F.), Jan., 1950. 

Luis E. VaLcarceL. El alimento en el antiguo Perú. Rev. Museo Nac, (Lima), XVII, 1948. 

Jorce C. MurLzz, El estudio del indígena. Ibid. 

WiLLram H. HoLmes. Los productos :extiles del Perú antiguo. Ibid. 

José López PorriLLo y WEBER. Nuestros antecedentes españoles. Mem. Acad, Mexicana Hist. 
(México, D.F.), Jan., 1950. 

Tormo M. Lucero. El alma del Almirante. Rev. Hist. (Mendoza), no. 1, 1949. 

Atronso García GALLAO. La unión política de los Reyes Católicos y la incorporación de las 
Indias. Rev. Estud. Políticos (Madrid), Mar., 1950. 

Horacio DE La Cosra, S.J. Church and State in the Philippines during the Administration of 
Bishop Salazar, 1581-1594. Hispanic 4m. Hist. Rev., Aug., 1950. 

José Torre ReveLLo. Periódicos y periodistas de América durante la dominación española. Rev. 
Hist., no. 1, 1949. 

José Restrepo Posapa. Arquidiocesis de Bogotá. Bol, Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), Jan., 1950. 

Luis E. VaLcarceL. How Black Was the Legend? Mexican Life, July, 1950. 

Pepro pe Leruria, SI. Bolivar y la encíclica de Pío VII sobre la independencia hispanoameri- 
cana. Rev. Hist. Am. (México, D.F.>, June, 1950. 

Sercio Bact. La supervivencia del feudalismo español en la edad moderna y su proyección sobre 
América. Univ. Habana, 1949. 

Jan Bazanr. Feudalismo y capitalismo en la historia económica de México. Trimestre Econ. 
(México, D.F.), Jan., 1950. 
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Gu, pe METHÓDIO Marannáo. Alguns aspectos do ciclo do açúcar. Cultura (Rio de Janeiro), Jan. 
1949. 

Erom Wittiams, Latin America and the Industrial Revolution. Inter-Am. Ec. Affairs, Summer, 
1950. 

FERNANDO DE AZEVEDO, A sociología na América Latina, e particularmente no Brasil. Rev. Hist. 
(Sáo Paulo), no. 3, 1950. 

LreoroLvo Zea. Hispanoamérica, entresijo de culturas. Filosofia y Letras (México, D.F.), Oct., 
1949. 

SamuzL Ramos. La cultura y el hombre de México. Ibid. 

Jorce Basapre. Cultural Forces Shaping America. Mexican Lije, May, 1950. 

ELEUTERIO Exorpuy. La hispanidad: orientaciones para su estudio. Rev. Javeriana (Bogotá), 
June, 1950. 

W. D. Crawrorp. Science Today in Latin America. Hispania, May, 1950. 

Ernesto J. CAstILLERO R. Los primeros pasos dados por los Estados Unidos para conseguir la 
concesión del Canal de Panama. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. (Guatemala), Sept., 1948. 

Paniagua Picazo. El caso de las Malvinas y Belice. Ibid. 

Err E.R. Osstonax GARIBALDI, Marta DELIA ABRINES DE Siro, María Luisa C. DE AMBROSINI, 
y María Susana DoNaLbsoN. Historia de los descubrimientos (región antártica). Rev, Fac. 
Ciencias Econ. (Buenos Aires), Dec., 1949. 

L. ALBERTO CABRALES. Desastre demoliberal y supervivencias bolivarianas. Rev, Estud, Po- 
líticos, Mar., 1950. . 

GABRIELA MISTRAL. Sobre la paz y la América Latina. Sur (Buenos Aires), no. 182, 1949. 

EDGAR S. Furness, JR. The United States, the Inter-American System and the United Nations. 
Pol. Sci. Quar., Sept., 1950. 

F. Gm y Tovar, Hispanoamérica ante el comunismo. Cuadernos Hispanoamericanos (Madrid), 
Mar., 1950. 

DOCUMENTS 

FERNANDO ANTONIO MARTÍNEZ. Una carte de Don Andres Bello. Rev. Indias (Bogotá), Jan., 
1950. 

Proclama de la Regencia de la Reino a los habitantes de ultramar (1812). Rev. Arch, Nac. 
Costa Rica (San José), July, 1949. 

Carte de Don Manuel Rodríguez, dirigida a Ayuntamiento de Cartago, desde Filadelfia, sobre 
política europea y americana (1823). Ibid, 


INDEXES, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 

Catalago de documentos sóbre a Bahia existentes na Biblioteca Nacional. Anais da Biblioteca 
Nacional (Rio de Janeiro), LXVIII, 1949. 

Indices extractos de los documentos nos. 1 a 248 de 1600 a 1669 del Archivo Nacional de His- 
toria. Bol. Arch. Nac. Hist. (Quito), Jan., 1950. 

Indice de documentos período federal. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica (San José), July, 1949. 

Bibliografía bogotana [cont.]. Bol. Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), Jan., 1950. 

Some Original New Mexico Documents in California Libraries. New Mexico Hist, Rev., July, 
1950. 

ANDRÉ GscHAEDLER. Documents on Spanish Navigation in the Mitchell Library, Sydney. 
Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug., 1950. 

Epwarp P. Davis. Periodicals of Inter-American Organizations (Part II, Inter-American). LEA, 
Feb., 1950. 

Pan American Union. Supplement to Modern Latin America in Social Science Literature: A 
Bibliography. Notas e Informaciones Ciencias Soc., Sept., 1950. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


ARTICLES 


ManaLine W. Nicos, On the Memoirs of a Conquistador. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. (Guate- 
mala), Sept., 1948. 
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RoBErT S. CHAMBERLAIN. Comentarios sobre el descubrimiento de Yucatán. Ibid. 

Vicente DáviLa. La Antigua. Recorrido por la Antigua Guatemala. Ibid. 

ALBERTO María CARRENO, Guatemala, México y la Universidad de San Carlos. Ibid. 

1d. La iniciación de la vida jurídica y municipal en Nueva España. Mem. Acad. Mexicana Hist. 
(México, D.F.), Jan., 1950. 

Pair Wayne PoweELL. The Forty Niners of Sixteenth-Century Mexico. Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Aug., 1950. 

Héctor García Cauecos. Una insurrección de negros en los días de la Colonia. Rev. Hist, Am. 
(México, D.F.), June, 1950. 

WALTER SCHMIEDEHAUS. El verdadero origen del Padre Kino. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Estud. 
Hist., Mar., May, July, 1950, 

Marra DE Casrro, Arte cubano colonial. Univ. Habana, 1949. 


DOCUMENTS 


Vıma L. Mejía. La Audiencia de los Confines. Las nuevas leyes. Rev. Arch, Biblio. Nac. 
(Tegucigalpa), Jan., 1950. 

Testimonio del nombramiento de Gobernador en Don Baltazar Francisco Valderrama (1727). 
Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica (San José), July-Dec., 1949. 

Auto del Gobernador Don Francisco de Olaechea relativo a la guerra declarada contra los in- 
gleses (1740). Ibid. 

Auto librado por el Gobernador y Capitán General del Reino de Guatemala Rivera y Santa 
Cruz ordenando al Teniente de Oficial Real de la Ciudad de Cartago atender a la alimen- 
tación de los soldados del Fuerte de San Fernando de Matina sin hacer descuento alguno 
sobre sus dotaciones. Ibid. 

Roserr S. SmITH. Statutes of the Guatemalan Indigo Growers’ Society, 1782. Hispanic Am. 
Hist. Rev., Aug., 1950. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


Carros Vivanco. La real Audiencia de Quito en el siglo xvi. Bol, Arch. Nac. Hist. (Quito), Jan., 
1950. 

Manvuez José Forero. Hallazgo de un incunable santafereño, Bol. Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), Jan., 
1950. 

Juan Frene, Creación de la Real Audiencia. Ibid. 

ManueL José Forero. Hallazgo de un libro de Jiménez de Quesada. Rev. Javeriana (Bogotá), 
Aug., 1950. 

José MANUEL Rivas Saccon:. Romance de la defensa de Cartagena. Rev, Indias (Bogotá), Jan., 
1950. J 

José Gasriez Costo. Thúpacc Amaru IT. Excelsior (Lima), Jan., 1950. 

Juan Dracut Lucero. La biblioteca de los jesuítas de Mendoza durante la época colonial. Rev. 
Hist. (Mendoza), no. 1, 1949. 

Jaime ErzaGUIRRE. Ignacio de Andia-Varela, precursor de la escultura en Chile (1757-1822). 
Rev. Indias (Madrid), Jan.. 1949. 

José Torre ReveLLo. Lealtad del Virrey Liniers a la Corona Español. Rev, Univ. Buenos Aires, 
Oct., 1949. ` 

DOCUMENTS 


Cédulas Reales (1674-1716). Bol. Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), Jan., 1950. 
Teatro eclesiástico de la Santa Iglesia de Quito y vidas de sus obispos, Bol. Centro Invest. Hist. 
(Guayaquil), nos. 18-20, 1950. 


BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 


ALBERTO Lameco. À capitania de São Tome sob o dominio dos donatarios. Rev. Inst, Hist. Geog. 
Brasileiro (Rio de Janciro), no. 197, 1950. 
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EDGARD DE ARQUEIRA FaLcáo. Establecimento da cidade do Salvador na Bahia. Cultura (Rio de 
Janeiro), Jan., 1949. 

Jame ADOUR pa CÁMARA. Acasa da india e a pimenta. Tid. 

SERAFIM LEITE. A música nas escolas jesuíticas do Brasil no século xvi. Ibid. 

THomas Pompeu SOBRINHO, O “Mapa de Pero Coelho.” Rev. Inst. Ceará (Fortaleza), 1948. 

Raimunpo Gmäo, Bandeirismo baiano e o povomento do Ceará. Ibid. 

Henrique GonzaLez. Um livro desconhecido sôbre o Brasil Holandes. Ibid. 

FREI AGOSTINHO KEIJERS, O.C, (tr.). Diário de Henrique Haecxs (1645-1654). Anais Bib. Nac. 
(Rio de Janeiro), LXIX, 1950. 

Flistoria de la recuperación del Brasil hecha por las armas de España y Portugal el año de 
1623 [sic] por el Dr. Eugenio de Narbona y Zúñiga. Ibid. 

Advertencias que de necessidad forçada importa al servicio de Su Magestad, que se consideren 
en la recuperacion de Pernambuco, hechas por Luys Alvares Barriga. 1bid. 

Propuesta de las advertencias, que de necessidad forcada, se deven justamente descursar, sobre 
la seguridad y certeza con que se deve recuperar el puerto de Pernambuco, defenderse y 
conservarse el Estado del Brasil, por Luys Alvares Barriga. Ibid. 

ALFREDO ELLis Júnior. A queda do bandeirismo de apresamento. Rev. Hist, (São Paulo), July, 
1950. 

ManueL Diécues Júnior. As companhias privilegiadas no comercio colonial. Rev. ‘Hist. (São 
Paulo), no. 3, 1950. 


DOCUMENTS 


Livro Grosso de Maranhão. Anais Biblio, Nac, (Rio de Janeiro), LXVII, LXVIII, 1948. 
Tuasoporo CABRAL. Documentação: Antigalhas mineiras. Rev. Hist. (São Paulo), no. 3, 1950. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


ARTICLES 


Primer centenario de la muerte de Don Dionisio de Herrera. Rev. Arch. Biblio. Nac. (Teguci- 
galpa), Jan—June, 1950. 

Jaime DeLGaADO, La misión a México de Don Juan O'Donojú. Rev. Indias (Madrid), Jan., 1949. 

ManueL Ramírez ARRIAGA. Ponciano Arriaga, exilio y retorno. Bol, Soc. Mexicana Geog. 
Estadística (México, D.F.), Jan., 1950. 

SILVESTRE TERRAZAS. El verdadero Pancho Villa. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Estud, Hist., Mar., 
May, July, 1950. 

LesLey Byrp Simpson. Tannenbaum: Mexico, the Struggle for Peace and Bread [review ar- 
ticle]. Hispanic Am, Hist. Rev., Aug., 1950. 

Grorce WyrmE. Farms or Factories: Three Views of Mexico's Industrial Revolution. Inter-Am. 
Ec. Affairs, Summer, 1950. 

C. Pressoir, Etude sur la classe moyenne à Port-au-Prince, capitale de la République d'Haiti. 
Rev. Soc, Haitienne d'Hist. Geog. Geol. (Port-au-Prince), Apr., 1950. 


DOCUMENTS 


Valioso documento hisiórico. Siglo xix. Año de 1821. Rev. Arch. Biblio. Nac. (Tegucigalpa), 
Mar., 1950. 

RAFAEL HeLioporo VALLE. Anexión a México. Documentos y escritos de julio a deciembre de 
1823. Ibid., Nov., Dec., 1949; Jan.—Apr., 1950. 

Primer centenario de la muerte de Don Dionisio de Herrera. Ibid., Jan.—June, 1950. 

Manifiesto del Gobernador del Salvador a los pueblos del Estado y a los demás de Centro 
América sobre las desavenencias con Honduras. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica (San José), July, 
1949. 

Reproducción hecha en “La Crónica de Costa Rica” (27 de abril de 1859), de un artículo pub- 
licado en “El Heraldo” de Nueva York, relativo de Centro América. Ibid. 
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THE EPIC OF THE CHACO: MARSHAL ESTIGARRIBIA'S MEMOIRS OF THE 
CHACO WAR, 1932-1935. Edited and Annotated by Pablo Max Ynsfran. [Uni- 
versity of Texas, Institute of Latin-American Studies, Latin-American Studies, VIII.] 
(Austin, University of Texas Press, 1950, pp. xiv, 221, $2.25.) To the student of 
Latin-American military history this brief study of the war between Paraguay and 
Bolivia ought to prove an invaluable aid, although its very brevity might well be con- 
sidered a major fault. One can hardly expect an adequate treatment of three years 
of warring to be contained in somewhat more than two hundred pages. Marshal 
Estigarribia, of course, did not claim these recollections to constitute a complete his- 
tory; his death unfortunately prevented a more detailed work, so badly needed. 
Yer, because of the freshness of his writing, as much of the story as the marshal tells 
is told well. The clash of armies in battle is made real and living. On the other hand, 
if the book is to be considered in a purely historical sense, it will be well to remem- 
ber that the treatment of the subject is not historical. Time and again all pretense 
to objectivity is lost as the patriotism of both author and editor enters into the re- 
porting of events. But this is only natural; one side of the struggle, the Paraguayan, 
is being told here. The Bolivian interpretation must also be written in equally fer- 
vent tones, The value of the book is not seriously diminished, however, because of 
briefness and subjectiveness in matters political. The reader is allowed a first-hand 
view, interestingly drawn, quite thoroughly documented, of a brilliant commander 
leacing his forces against admittedly great odds. And the.lack of objectivity in those 
political matters offers the opportunity for sympathetic reaction with a sorely tried 
government as it seeks the solutions to its problems with the League of Nations, with 
finance, with material of war. Sometimes, it may be admitted, these intimate and 
personal glances at history in the making result in deeper understanding of what has 
happened than would dispassionate and objective ‘criticism. Marshal Estigarribia's 
memoirs, as ably presented by Señor Ynsfran, assist the careful student in this di- 
rection. By no means is the complete story here, but certainly a goodly portion of it 
is reasonably told. Rosert J. ULricH, West Point, New York 


ARTICLES 


ALBERTO MiraMóN. Francisco de Miranda, Precursor de precursores. Rev, Indias (Bogotá), Apr. 
1950. 

Junio PIMENTEL CARBO, Un escaño en las cortes españolas. Bol. Centro Invest, Hist. (Guayaquil), 
nos. 28-20, 1950. 

ALFONso Rumazo GonzáLgz. Bolívar en Italia. Rev. Am. (Bogotá), June, 1950. 

Luis OrrEco Luco, Bolivar en Santa Marta. Anales Univ. Chile (Santiago), nos. 69-72, 1948. 

MIGUEL AGUILERA. La Nueva Granada y la Carta de Jamaica. Rev. Bolivariana (Bogotá), Apr., 
1950. ` 

Luis Aucosro Cuervo. El Congreso de Angostura. Ibid. 

Sopxy Pizano DE ORTIZ, Otra pastoral contra el Libertador. Bol. Hist, Antig. (Bogotá), Jan., 
1950. 

Thomas F. McGann. The Assassination of Sucre and Its Significance in Colombian History, 
1828-1848. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug., 1950. 

Capítulo de exaltación artiguista. Rev. Militar Naval (Montevideo), Jan., 1950. 

ENRIQUE DE GANDÍA, La intervención del pueblo en los orígenes de la independencia Argentina. 
Rev. Tadias, Apr., 1950. 

José Lu:s Cornero, El “Examen imparcial” de D. Alvaro Florez Estrada, 1812. Rev. Hist. 
(Mencoza), no. 1, 1949. 

CARLOS IBARGUREN. La intervención imperialista en el Rio de la Plata: Antenarío de un tratado 
glorioso, Ibid., no. 2, 1949. 
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José María Rosa. De 1849 a 1851: El fin de un política. Ibid. 

CarLos STORNI. De Caseros a la Triple Alianza. Ibid. 

Orro H. Burcos, La Constitución del 53 y la prensa porteña, Ibid., no. 1, 1949. 

Hécror SÂENZ y Quesapa. Viajeros ingleses del siglo pasado en la Argentina. Ibid., no. 2, 1949. 

Lorenzo Dacnino Pastors. El conocimiento de la región antártica: La contribución argentina 
en el siglo xix. Rev. Facultad Ciencias Econ. (Buenos Aires), Dec., 1949. 

Haroko V. Livermore. New Australia. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug., 1950. 

Ramón C. BEJERANO. La gran victoria de Maipó, en la gesta Argentina de la emancipación. 
Rev, Militar (Buenos Aires), Aug., 1950. 

Jame Evzacuimre. Los presupuestos jurídicos y doctrinarics de la independencia de Chile. Atenea 
(Santiago), Sept., 1949. | 

Ricarno Donoso. La sátira política en Chile. Ibid. 

Francisco Anronro ENCINA. Breve bosquejo de la literatira histórica chilena. Ibid. 

Mariano LATORRE. Anotaciones sobre el teatro chileno del siglo x1x. Ibid. 

GuiLerMO Ferré Cruz. Interpretación de Vicuña Mackenna: un historiador del siglo xix, Ibid. 

Jurio César Joser, Notas sobre la historiografía chilena. Ibid. 

S. Core Brasier. Chile: A Communist Battleground. Pol. Sci. Quar., Sept., 1950. 

CarLos Enrique Paz-SoLnÁn. Cayentano Heredia. Mercurio Peruano (Lima), Nov., 1949. 

Epvuarvo Espinosa L. Veinte años de política económica y financiera (1899-1919). Rev. Facultad 
de Ciencias Econ. Comerciales (Lima), July, 1949. 

Erraín Camacno Santos, Centenario del nacimiento del historiador González Suárez, Bol. 
Centro Invest, Hist., nos. 18-20, 1950. 

Armando Rojas. La batalla de Bentham en Colombia. Rev. Hist. Am. (México, D.F.), June, 
1950. : ; 

Burton C. HALLOwELL. Tin Control, an Exchange Depreciation in Bolivia, 1931-1939. Inter- 
Am. Ec, Affairs, Summer, 1950. 

James D. Kircuen, National Personnel Administration in Uruguay. Ibid. 


DocuMENTS 
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American Historical Association 


The attention of the members is called to the fact that the committee on the 
Carnegie Revolving Fund will finance the publication of books of mature scholarship 
which make a distinct contribution to knowledge in any field of history. Ordinarily 
doctoral dissertations or works of more than one volume will not be considered. 
Manuscripts must be submitted to the chairman, Professor Ray A. Billington, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, before April 1, 1951. 


Other Historical Activities 


The Library of Congress has acquired some 200 papers of James Monroe, fifth 
President of the United States. These manuscripts, which were among those retained 
by the family when the main body of Monroe papers was purchased by the govern- 
ment in 1849, contain a few drafts of letters and documents in Monroe's own hand, 
but they consist for the most pert of letters addressed to him from 1783 to 1831,, 
the year of his death. Fifteen letters from his uncle, Joseph Jones, member of the 
Virginia legislature and long-time judge of the Virginia General Court, contain 
valuable information about Virginia politics and proceedings in the legislature from 
1783 to 1794. A later series, written by Monroe's son-in-law, Samuel L. Gouverneur, 
from 1822 to 1829, tell of family matters and also deal with the political situation in 
New York. Other papers of special interest include letters from the Marquis de 
Lafayette during his visit to America in 1824-25, and letters from Thomas Jefferson, 
John Marshall, John C. Calhoun, and Henry Clay. 

The main body of Carl Schurz Papers in the Library of Congress has been supple- 
mented and considerably enlargec by a group of several thousand Schurz papers and 
related items presented by Mr, George McAneny, president of the Carl Schurz 
Memorial Foundation. The group includes drafts and copies of a number of speeches 
delivered by Schurz, notes on Civil Service reform and financial subjects, and more 
than 500 letters, in German, received from members of his family and from friends 
during the last half of the nineteenth century. 

The papers of the late Rolard S. Morris, prominent lawyer and ambassador 
to Japan during Woodrow Wilson’s second administration, have been presented to 
the Library of Congress by his son, Edward Shippen Morris, and his daughter, 
Mrs. William F. Machold. Most of the papers, which number about 5000, were 
created during the years of Mr. Morris’ service in Japan, 1917-21, and in the course 
of his special missions to Siberia in 1918 and 1919. Files of correspondence for this 
period are supplemented by memorandums, reports, cablegrams exchanged with the 
Department of State, and notes for speeches Mr. Morris delivered in Japan and 
after his return to the United States. A smaller group of papers pertains to his work 
as professor of international law at the University of Pennsylvania from 1924 to 1943. 
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Recent accessions of the Princeton University library include approximately 
5,000 manuscripts of Lindley Miller Garrison, Secretary of War, 1912-16, mostly 
letters addressed to him during these years. 


Under a grant from the University Research Board of the University of Illinois, 
Professor Arthur E. Bestor, jr., has arranged and classified the manuscripts preserved 
in the Working Men's Institute, New Harmonv, Indiana. The collection includes 
over 1,650 letters before 1870, a large number of miscellaneous personal papers, and 
approximately 200 bound volumes of manuscrip? records and accounts. These com- 
prise valuable historical sources on the New Harmony Community (1825-27), on the 
activities of Robert Owen in America, on the educational and scientific work of 
William Maclure and his associates, on various nineteenth century organizations 
and business firms at New Harmony, and on the history of the town and region 
generally. The most important parts of the collection are being microfilmed for the 
Illinois Historical Survey of the University of Illinois, which will also issue in 
mimeographed form the catalogue which is being prepared of the collection. 


The Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte has resumed publication, under the editorship 
of Professors Hans Freiherr von Campenhausen of Heidelberg and Ernst Wolf of 
Góttingen. Subscriptions ($3.00) may be made through any American bookstore 
or sent directly to the publisher, W. Kohlhammer Verlag, Urbanstrasse 12, Stuttgart, 
Germany. 


The first number of Historia, a new international quarterly for ancient history, 
appeared in July of this year. It is published in Germany by the Verlag fiir Kunst 
und Wissenschaft in Baden-Baden, under the editorship of Professor Gerold Walser 
of Freiburg and Professor Karl Stroheker of Tübingen, and with the assistance of an 
international editorial committee composed of representatives from England (Adcock 
and Ehrenberg), France (Piganiol and J. Ernst), Germany (Vogt), Switzerland 
(Alféldi), Italy (Ferrabino), and the United States (Broughton). It will contain 
articles, reviews, notes, and bibliographical lists covering the whole field of ancient 
history from early times in the Ancient Near East until the fall of the Roman Empire. 
English, French, German, and Italian are the languages of publication. The editors 
and the editorial committee wish to emphasize the international character of the new 
journal, and earnestly desire contributions from scholars in all countries. 


Under the sponsorship of the University of Glasgow, Soviet Studies, a quarterly 
review of the social and economic institutions of the USSR, has completed its first 
year. The journal ranges over the whole area of the social studies, education, law 
and science, as they are represented in contemporary Russian publications. Several 
leading American scholars have contributed to this first volume. The publisher is 
Basil Blackwell, Oxford. The price is $3.50 per year. 


444 Historical News 


The Southern Historical Association held its sixteenth annual meeting in Atlanta, 
November 9-11, at the invitation of Emory University, Agnes Scott College, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, and the Atlanta Historical Society. The major part of the 
program was concerned with Southern history, but there were sessions also on 
medieval and Russian history and a discussion on undergraduate history programs. 


The historical agencies of the Virginia state government have been consolidated 
in a new history division in the Virginia State Library. The division will carry on a 
broad program of research and writing in Virginia history and take over the remaining 
tasks of complementing the traditional service of the former division of history and 
archaeology of the Virginia Department of Conservation and Development and the 
former World War II history division of the state library, both of which have been 
discontinued. Headed by W. Edwin Hemphill, the staff of the new history division 
includes Elizabeth Dabney Coleman, James R. V. Daniel, William M. E, Rachal, 
and Hilda Noel Schroetter. 


As an expression of the general admiration in Australia for President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the government of the Commonwealth in 1945 instituted a memorial 
library of American literature, history, and institutions. It will be supplemented by 
fellowships to assist Australian students to do research in it. The library will be 
housed in a special wing of the Commonwealth National Library in Canberra. It is 
recognized that building up the collection will be a slow process, but a good beginning 
has been made by gifts and exchange. Co-operation and support in America on a 
broad basis will be welcomed. A large private library that could be purchased en 
bloc is one measure the Commonwealth government would take if the opportunity 
were offered. Anyone desiring to co-operate or seeking further information should 
address Mr. H. L. White, Commonwealth National Librarian, Canberra, Australia. 


M. Fernand Aubert of the Musée de la Reformation is on the point of bringing 
out a critical edition of the correspondence of Théodore de Béze. Before going to 
press he would like to make sure that nothing yet remains in the libraries of the 
United States, and he would, therefore, be very grateful for news of any letter to or 
from de Béze. The information may be sent directly to him in care of the Musée 
at Geneva or by way of Roland H. Bainton, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Cornell University has announced the receipt of a gift from Mrs. John L. Senior 
of Lenox, Massachusetts, and her children to create “what is believed to be the first 
professorship in ‘American values’ in a college or university.” Although the precise 
title of the professorship has not been decided, the announcement said, “It is intended 
to become a pioneering effort in research, teaching, and writing which will lead to a 
greater understanding of the heritages, traditions and freedoms of American society.” 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture announces that it is pre- 
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pared to provide a limited number of grants-in-aid of research to individual writers 
or scholars who are carrying on studies in the field of American history prior to the 
¿year 1815. These grants are made in conjunction with the publication program of the 
institute, and upon the condition that the recipients shall submit the completed 
product of their researches to the institute for consideration for publication. Ordi- 
narily grants will not exceed $1,000. Grants will not be made to facilitate the com- 
pletion of work for academic degrees. Early application for the grants will be 
advantageous; candidates must file their applications not later than March 15, 1951. 
Announcement of awards will be made May 15, 1951. Requests for application form 
and other information should be addressed to the Director, Institute of Early Ameri- 
can History and Culture, Goodwin Building, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Among the American recipients of awards under the Fulbright Act for the year 
1950-51 are the following scholars in history and related fields: Ralph H. Bowen, 
Columbia University, to conduct research in French history at the University of 
Paris; Jack H. Hexter, Queens College, to conduct research in European history at 
the University of Paris; George E. Mowry, State University of Iowa, to lecture in 
American history at the University of Strasbourg and the University of Rennes (one 
semester each); Boyd C. Shafer, University of Arkansas, to conduct research in 
French history at the University of Paris; Peter W. Topping, University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara, to conduct research in European history at the American 
School of Classical Studies, Athens; Elizabeth Cometti, Marshall College, West 
Virginia, to lecture in American history at the University of Rome; Robert L. 
Reynolds, University of Wisconsin, to photomic-ofilm Genoese archival material; 
Whitney Trow Perkins, University of Denver, to conduct research in international 
relations at the University of Amsterdam; Alfred P. Fernbach, University of Virginia, 
to conduct research in international relations at the University of Oslo; Louis Filler, 
Antioch College, to lecture in American history and civilization at the University 
of Bristol; Paul H. Hardacre, Vanderbilt University, to conduct research in English 
history at the University of London; Margaret Hastings, New Jersey College for 
Women, to conduct research in English history at the University College in London; 
Clinton N. Howard, University of California at Los Angeles, to lecture in American 
history at the University of Nottingham; William Hardy McNeill, University of 
Chicago, to conduct research in international relations at the University of London; 
Wendell Holmes Stephenson, Tulane University, to lecture in American history 
at the University of Birmingham; Charles S. Sydnor, Duke University, to lecture in 
English and American history at Oxford University. 


It is a pleasure to call the attention of all scholars who write reviews in any field 
to Dr. George Sarton's article, “Notes on the Reviewing of Learned Books” in Isis 
(July, 1950, Vol. 41, pp. 149-58). It is quite the best distillation of good sense and 
experience yet to appear in print on the subject. 
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APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


A. T. Volwiler of Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, has been elected a fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society, London. 


Carnelis Willem de Kiewiet of Cornell University has been elected president of 
the University of Rochester. He has been acting president of Cornell University 
since the resignation of President E. E. Day. At Rochester he succeeds Dr. Alan 
Valentine. 


Joseph E. Johnson, professor of history at Williams College and former State 
Department officer and adviser to United Nations delegations, has been elected 
president of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Professor Johnson 
will succeed Dr. James T. Shotwell on July 1, Dr. Shotwell becoming president 
emerizus thereafter. 


Roy F. Nichols, professor of history in the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
re-elected chairman of the Social Science Research Council. 


Thomas A. Bailey, professor of history in Stanford University, gave the Messenger 
Lectures at Cornell University on Russian-American historical relations, October 


9 to 19. 


O. J. Hale is on leave of absence from the University of Virginia for the current 
academic year to serve as deputy United States land commissioner for Bavaria on 
the staff of the United States high commissioner for Germany. 


Jchn H. Kennedy, formerly of the department of history at Yale University, 
is now with the Department of the Air Force in Washington, D. C, 


R. Stanley McCordock has been promoted to the rank of professor at Bowling 
Greea State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Robert F. Campbell has been promoted to associate professor of American history 
at Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Clement Eaton of the University of Kentucky will serve as visiting professor 
of history in the 1951 summer session of Columbia University. 


Joseph B. Kyle has joined the staff of the department of history at Duke Uni- 
versity for 1950-51 as a part-time instructor. 
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The department of history of the University of Georgia, Atlanta Division, 
announces the appointment of Gaines W. Walter as associate professor and Kenneth 
Coleman as instructor. 


John Long, formerly of Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio, has accepted 
appointment in the history department of Gila Junior College, Thatcher, Arizona. 


Edward F. Burrows, assistant professor of history at Guilford College, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to complete the work on his doctorate at the 
University of Wisconsin. Elvin Strowd has been appointed assistant professor of 
history in Guilford College for the year 1950-51. 


Jack J. Detzler has been promoted to assistant professor of history and made 
director of the South Bend—Mishawaka Center of Indiana University. The university 
has nine such centers, and their general direction has been committed to Donald F. 
Carmony, associate professor of history. 


A. Stanley Trickett has been elected president of Kansas Wesleyan University. 


William D. Hoyt, jr., and Harry W. Kirwin have been promoted to associate 
professors of history in Loyola College, Baltimore. 


The department of history in the University of Michigan announces the promo- 
tion of William B. Willcox to the rank of professor and Gerald S. Brown to the rank 
of assistant professor, Dwight L. Dumond was granted sabbatical leave for the 
first semester of 1950-51, and Palmer A. Throop, Benjamin W. Wheeler, and Dwight 
C. Long for the second semester. Acting jointly with the government of the Nether- 
lands, the University of Michigan has established the position of visiting professor 
from the Netherlands. The holder of this chair for the current year is Dr. Th. J. G. 
Locher, professor of history in the University of Leiden. 


Edward T. James has been appointed assistant professor and Janet Wilson James 
as instructor in the department of history and government at Mills College, Oakland, 
California. 


Harold A. Bierck, jr., assistant professor of Latin-American history at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, has been granted a fellowship award by the Rockefeller 
Foundation for a year’s research and study in South America. He plans to spend 
most of his time in Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador. Richard K. Murdoch of the 
department of history, Carnegie Institute of Technology, replaces Dr. Bierck during 
the current academic year. W. C. Jackson, formerly chancellor of the Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolira, has joined the staff of the history 
department at Woman's College. Dewey W. Grantham, jr., has been appointed 
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assistant professor of history, acd Lawrence L. Graves has been appointed instructor 
in history at Woman’s College. 


Aida Raquel Caro Costas has been promoted from instructor of history to 
auxiliary professor of history in the University of Puerto Rico. She has been granted 
a special leave of absence to act as director of the Inter-American Office of the 
government of the city capital of Puerto Rico. 


Rebert Lacour-Gayet has been named chairman of the department of history 
and government at St. John’s College, Brooklyn, New York. 


Rev. Herbert J. Clancy, S.J., has joined the staff of St. Peter’s College, Jersey City. 


George A. Frykman, formerly of Stanford University, is now instructor in 
history and political science in the State College of Washington. 


Recent DEATHS 


Grace Gardner Griffin died November 4 after a long illness. She had resigned 
her position as special assistant in the Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress 
early in 1950, where she had had charge of the great collection of manuscripts dealing 
with American history and reproduced from foreign archives and other libraries. 
Many scholars will remember her for her services given generously to those who used 
this great body of material. To most scholars here and abroad, certainly those in 
the field of American history, she will always be the Miss Griffin of the annual 
volumes, Writings on American History, one of the most extensive bibliographical 
enterprises in any field, and carried on year after year in over-time hours. She began 
in the years when Dr. Jameson was arbiter of form and substance in the publications 
of the Association. Her father, A. P. C. Griffin, was an outstanding bibliographer. 
She had the training and the conscience and the patience that made her also a great 
biblicgrapher. In addition to the Writings she collaborated with Samuel F. Bemis in 
the preparation of The Guide to American Diplomatic History, 1775-1921. When she 
left the Library, her associates expressed their appreciation in appropriate gifts and 
she lived to read the tributes in the name of the Association in the April, 1950, 
issue of this journal. 


James Fosdick Baldwin, professor emeritus of history at Vassar College, died on 
October 5 in Poughkeepsie, where he had lived since his retirement in-1941. He was 
born in Chelsea, Massachusetts, in 1871; hence his life spanned the stormy years of 
contemporary history—if we take the Franco-Prussian War and Lenin’s birth as 
“the hinge of fate.” Yet he died after a long career that might be called Victorian in 
its continuity, outward placidity, and devotion to political history. His forty-four 
years of teaching after he received his Ph.D. degree from the University of Chicago 
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in 1897 were all spent at Vassar, where he moved up to associate professor in 1902 
and full professor in 1907. He served for many years as chairman of the department 
of history. Denison University in 1935 honored the undeviating career of its graduate 
by conferring on him an L.H.D.—fitting reward for one to whom history was the 
core of a liberal education. 

His work was recognized abroad for his contributions in the field of English 
medieval history. The King’s Council in England during the Middle Ages, published 
at Oxford in 1913, gained him a secure position as an outstanding scholar in his field, 
and election to the’ Royal Historical Society. A pathbreaking book in its time, it 
still remains a recognized authority. His Select Cases before the King’s Council, 
published by the Selden Society in 1918, continued this solid achievement. 

His increasing interest in local history and his long service as vice president of the 
Dutchess County Historical Society was honored in 1942 by his appointment as 
Dutchess County Historian. His years in retirement were also engaged in writing a 
history of Vassar College during the administration of President Henry Noble 
MacCracken, in which task he brought the same assiduity and training to bear on the 
college archives as he had on the royal archives years before, and the same dry wit 
his colleagues and friends remember so well. 


Stephen Duggan, founder (1919) and director emeritus of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, died on August 18 at the age of seventy-nine. Dr. Duggan earned 
his doctorate at Columbia in 1902 and was throughout the years the recipient of 
numerous honorary degrees. From 1896 until 1927 he was a member of the depart- 
ment of political science in the College of the City of New York. Among his published 
works are The Eastern Question (1902), A History of Education (1916), The Two 
Americas (1933), A Professor at Large (1943), and The Rescue of Science and Learning 
(1948). He was for some years a member of this Association. His scholarship and 
executive ability was supplemented by a gracious personality that made him an 
ideal representative of American cultural interests. 


C. D. Johns, chairman of the department of history at the Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina, died on August 9 in Baltimore. Dr. Johns had 
been connected with the college for a number of years and had been chairman since 
the retirement of Dr. B. B. Kendrick. 


The Reverend Amos Arnold Hovey, chairman of the department of history in 
Bates College, Lewiston, Maine, died on August 19 at the age of sixty-seven. Dr. 
Hovey had served as professor of history (1919-21), Fargo College; assistant pro- 
fessor of history (1921-22), Kalamazoo College; and since 1926 had been in the 
history department of Bates College. He was a member of this Association. 


Word has come of the death during the first week of October of the distinguished 
French historian, Louis Halphen, at the age of seventy. From a professorship at the 
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University of Bordeaux he was called to the Sorbonne (Ecole des Hautes Etudes) in 
1923. His many volumes and articles in the field of French early and late medieval 
history brought him recognition throughout the scholarly world. He was a con- 
tributor to the Cambridge Medieval History and editor of the many volumed Peuples 
et civilisations and the Revue historique (1902-40). His later publications dealt with 
the history of France in the last century and with historical method. 


Word has just come, as this issue goes to press, of the sudden death on 
December 9 of Robert B. Brown, curator of printed books at the William L. 
Clements Library in the University of Michigan. 


Communications 
To THe EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW: 


Mr. C. M. Destler’s article, “Some Observations on Contemporary Historical 
Theory” (American Historical Review, LV [April, 1950], 504-29), contains basic mis- 
interpretations of the work of a number of contemporary historians and philosophers, 
among them Carl L. Becker, Charles A. Beard, and John Dewey. Historians who 
are closely acquainted with the work of Becker and Beard will recognize such 
misinterpretations where they appear in Mr. Destler’s article. They will also recognize 
the errors of interpretation in Mr. Destler’s references to the report of the Committee 
on Historiography. In the case of John Dewey, however, Mr. Destler has so distorted 
the philosophy that it is beyond recognition, either by its author or by any informed 
philosopher. Whether or not historians agree to accept Mr. Dewey’s philosophy of 
history is a matter for each historian to decide. But it is of first importance that 
Dewey’s philosophy be presented to historians as he conceived it, and not in a 
garbled form. What follows is an attempt to correct the misinterpretation contained 
in Mr. Destler’s article. 

The central point of John Dewey’s philosophy of history is quite simple: historical 
fact gains its meaning from the way it is used by historians. It has no meaning until it 
is placed in a system of facts under the general direction of controlling hypotheses. 
This is what is usually meant when historians or philosophers refer to the past as 
extending into the present; it does not mean that John Dewey’s philosophical position 
is that of “a leading champion of the presentist-subjectivist-relativist position” 
(p. 509). It is not easy to discover any philosopher or historian who subscribes to the 
notion attributed to Dewey by Mr. Destler that history is simply the subjective 
whimsy of those who take their ideas of the past from their own present. 

Dewey is not a subjectivist. Some of his most severe critical writing in the field 
of epistemology has been devoted to exposing what he considers to be the fallacies 
in the subjectivist position. In fact, the reference made by Mr. Destler to A. O, 
Lovejoy’s theory of history can serve to illustrate how completely Dewey’s view has 
been misrepresented. Lovejoy's theory of history depends upon a dualistic episte- 
mology in which an external reality is represented in subjective mental states. 
Dewey’s theory substitutes for these mental states, processes or “ideas” which are 
psychical data, capable of being observed, since they exist spatially and temporally. 
They are not the sole property of a subject, nor do they “represent” objects. Among 
other important contributions which Dewey has made to contemporary philosophy 
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is his view that mental states are not subjective, but are themselves historical events, 

The concept of “presentism” as it is described in Mr. Destler's article has no 
counterpart among serious philosophers, nor would a careful study of Croce's work 
reveal that Mr. Destler's caricature of his philosophy represents what Croce was 
trying to say. In any case, Croce's view of history cannot be used to condemn John 
Dewey’s. Nor can the designation of Dewey as a “presentist” be given any precise 
referent. Dewey takes for granted, as do most philosophers, that historians are 
concerned with a continuous course of events. As in the case of his epistemology, 
Dewey’s logic rests upon a conception of reality as a continuum. His view of history 
therefore conceives the present as continuous with, but of course not identical with, 
the past. The point is made by Dewey in his discussion of narration and description 
(Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, pp. 226-28). Judgments, either about a personal past 
or a historical past, “like those about all existential matters, have probability not 
‘certainty’ ” (p. 226). “. . . provisional judgments (of the nature of appraisals or 
estimates) have to be made about both present objects or events and past occurrences. 
Such judgments are not final and complete. They are the means by which conclusive 
and complete judgment about an entire course of sequential events, a history, extend- 
ing from the past through the present into the future, is groundedly instituted. 
It is for the sake of resolving a total qualitative situation that the provisional 
judgments about past and present events—in the temporal sense of past and present — 
are made. When it is said that judgments of recollection are not complete in them- 
selves but are instrumental means of requalifying a present situation, otherwise 
problematic, the word ‘present’ does not mean a temporal event that may be con- 
trasted with some other event as past. The situation that I am determining when I 
attempt to decide whether or not I mailed a certain letter is a ‘present’ situation. 
But the present situation is not located in and confined to an event here and now 
occurring. It is an extensive duration, cavering past, present and future events” 
(p. 228). Even if Mr. Destler’s “presentism” could be considered seriously as a 
philosophical category, it would bear only a superficial relation to Dewey’s concep- 
tion as described in the twelfth and thirteenth chapters of his Logic. 

Nor would Dewey be able to recognize or to endorse the relativist position 
ascribed to him by Mr. Destler. The concept of relativism throughout the Destler 
article is used as a condemnation, rather than a description, of Mr. Dewey’s views. 
Although he refers to relativism frequently and in a number of different ways, 
Mr. Destler seems primarily to be concerned with what he calls “an exclusive 
presentist relativism.” This concept of relativism, Mr. Destler seems to say, is one 
which holds that past historical events and present knowledge of those events are 
one and the same, a position which few historians and fewer philosophers would be 
foolish enough to defend. 

Dewey’s philosophical position is grounded in the principle of organic continuity. 
His relativism is not temporal; it is logical. The distinctions he makes between the 
separate elements making up the continuum are logical connections and not temporal 
separations. Dewey’s relativism provides a basis for continuous testing of the validity 
of historical facts and processes. Like the field theory of the physicist, it is the 
philosopher’s effort to gain contextual mearing, and an enlarging perspective. Dewey 
does not argue that the facts of history comprise a set of symbols in the historian’s 
mind. To do so would be to deny his theory of knowledge, his logic, and his pragma- 
tism. He is of course aware of the histor:an’s biases, but it is to achieve greater 
objectivity, not to subvert it, that he cautions us to be aware of them. 

John Dewey’s work throughout his life has been to relate knowledge to the 
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cal, economic, and: intellectual forces which led to one of 
the most dramatic and prophetic struggles in the history 
of modern Europe. + 


JACQUES MARITAIN: “Historically invaluable. 1 have greatly 
appreciated its thorough objectivity.” 


D. W. BROGAN: “A book of real and cultural learning. Should 
be welcomed alike by students of French history and of democratic 
politics.” 


SOLOMON GRAYZEL: “Lucid and comprehensive, it shows how 
the seeds were sown for the tragedv of Europe in the 1940's.” 
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Just published, $5.00 at all bookstores 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS, New Brunswick, N.J. 
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Important Yale Books for Historical Scholars 


The Parliamentary Government 
of the Commonwealth of Australia 


by L. F. Crisp + “Professor Crisp has rendered a valuable service not 
only to his own countrymen but also to foreign scholars interested in 
comparative government. His chapters are well documented and reflect 
mature scholarship . .. The scholar in history and political science 
will value the book as a contribution to the study of government.” —- 
Russell Fifield in the American Historical Review $5.00 


The Elizabethan House of Commons 


by J. E. Neale + "It is a pleasure to review a book like this, so learned, 
so informative, so ably constructed, so gracefully written. Mr. Neale, 
long the leading authority on the Elizabethan House of Commons, has 
produced a work of major historical importance that will long remain 
a classic in its field and 2 model of readable scholarship.”—David 
Williams in the American Historical Review $5.00 


The Works of Colonel John Trumbull 


Artist of the American Revolution 


by Theodore Sizer + “In this volume Professor Sizer has set the record 
straight, making it possible at long last to evaluate Trumbull’s achieve- 
ment on the basis of solid fact... The text is so crammed with 
knowledge that the serious reader cannot afford to skip a word.”-— 
James Flexner in the New York Times $5.00 


Quakers and Slavery in America 


by Thomas E. Drake + “Mr. Drake's careful and interestingly written 
study . . . is textbook for those readers who think Quakers are better 
than human and too good to be true . . . It is more than history; it is 
prophecy for what Quakers are trying to do now.”-—Ellen Smith in the 
New York Herald Tribune $375 


At your bookseller, or 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS ° New Haven 7, Conn. 
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Roman Rule in Asia Minor 


By DAVID MAGIE. A comprehensive organization of all existing 
scholarship on the expansion of Roman power into Ásia and adjacent 
lands to the East between 133 B.C. and A.D. 285. Two volumes—one 
of text, one of notes—constitute a monumental contribution to the 








history of political and economic conditions in this period. 
1661 pages. $20.00 








Myecenae 


By ALAN J. B. WACE. Long a specialist in Prehistoric Greek and 
Aegean civilization, the author conducted the most recent excavations 
in Mycenae. In this book he offers a detailed description of all surviv- 
ing monuments in the town and its vicinity, and an historical summary 
of its culture. 231 illustrations, 294 pages. $15.00 








Atlas of Islamic History 


By H. W. HAZARD and H. L. COOKE. This handsome atlas includes 
21 full-color maps, a gazetteer, a record of Islamic history from the 
7th to 20th Christian centuries, conversion tables for dates, and com- 
prehensive index. Fills a long-felt need of students of the Near and 
Middle East, historians of medieval Europe, the Mediterranean world, 
and the Moslem Far East. 14x11 inches. $4.00 








At your bookstore, PRINCETON VE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, N. J. 
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New books of special interest - 


THE UNITED STATES: 
A SURVEY OF NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


By Oscar Theodore Barck, Jr., Syracuse University; 

Walter L. Wakefield, State Teachers College, Potsdam, 

New York; and Hugh Talmage Lefler, University of 
North Carolina. 





With distinguished clarity of style, this college textbook satisfies the 
requirements of historical perspective and chronological balance, and 
the student’s need to understand his country’s role in the contempo- 

_ rary world. Covers cultural environment; regional characteristics and 
growth; diplomacy and international affairs; economic, social and 
political development. Profusely illustrated. 1079 pages. 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAS - 


From Settlement to Nationhood 
By Vera Brown Holmes, Smith College. 


A comprehensive textbook on the development of the Western Hemi- 
sphere from discovery and settlement to approximately 1830. Traces 
the history of colonization, revolution, and the search for satisfactory 
forms of government—clarifies similarities, differences, interrelation- 
ships between major geographical and political divisions. 609 pages. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DICTATORSHIP - 
Based on an Examination of the Leaders of Nazi Germany 


By G. M. Gilbert, Princeton University; formerly 
Prison Psychologist at the Nuremberg Trial of the 
Nazi War Criminals. 


Provides unique insight into the relationship between psychodynamics 
and social conflict in the modern world. Combines the approaches of 
clinical and social psychology in a first-hand study of leading person- 
alities in the Nazi dictatorship. The author individually interviewed 
Goering, Hess, von Ribbentrop, and others over a year’s period, and 
made daily observations of their group behavior. Winner of the 1950 
Bernays Award of the American Psychological Association. 340 pages. 


The Ronald Press Company | 
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The 


OCCUPATION 
of JAPAN 


Second Phase: 1948-50 


By ROBERT A. FEAREY 


An enlightening account of 
the aims and progress of the 
Allied occupation in Japan—in 
economics, government, poli- 
tics, trade, manufacturing, edu- 
cation, labor, agriculture, taxes; 
and of the “democratization 
program,” and the problems of 
working out a peace. 

“Writing on an inherently 
controversial subject, Robert 
A, Fearey has achieved a minor 
miracle of objectivity. This 
book might easily have been a 
mere paraphrasing of official 
statements or—an even greater 
temptation—a denunciation of 
surface imperfections without 
any serious reference to basic 
developments. . . . Mr. Fearey 
happily avoids both. ... 

“Its implications go beyond 
the immediate question: are we 

“succeeding in Japan? It revives 
a hope that many have lost, that 
the principles of democracy 
be transplanted to an alien 
land and be made to grow."— 
Stuart Lillico, New York 
Times Book Review 

With a preface by Ambas- 
sador Joseph C. Grew. $3.00 
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NEW AID 
TO RESEARCH... 


Contoura® 


PHOTO - COPIER 


NEW INVENTION— People engaged in 
research have long needed an inexpensive, 
portable photo-copier which could be oper- 
ated by an individual. Such a device is the 
“Contoura”, invented by Frederic G. Lud- 
wig, head of the Photographic Department 
of the Yale University Library. 


RTS US "Ey 


Heats 


il rin 


COPY ANYTHING, ANYWHERE—The 
Conzoura” authenticates your findings, 
will copy anything written, printed or 
drawn in any color of ink, pencil or crayon. 
Book pages present no problem—a pneu- 
matic cushion conforms the photographic 


paper to the contour of even tightly bound 
volumes. It’s so light (approx. 4 Ibs.) and 
compact, the “Contoura” can be carried in 
a briefcase! 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY—The 
“Contoura” saves you time, work and 
expense—eliminates the need for 
costly photostats and hours of long- 
hand copying, A copy of an average 
book page costs only 34. 


NO DARK ROOM NEEDED— 
The “Contoura” operates under nor- 
mal room lighting conditions. Thus 
exposures may be made wherever the 
original material is available, and de- 
veloped later at your convenience, 
Processing “Contoura” photocopies is 
simple: standard photographic chem- 
icals are used, and no dark room is 
required. Copies remain clear and 
legible indefinitely. Reference notes 
can be made directly on the prints. 
You need no experience to make 
excellent copies. Each box of paper 
contains Test-Quick, which insures 
proper exposures. 


Write for Free Folder To-day! 
*Pat. Pend, 


F.G. LUDWIG ASSOC. 


#5 PEASE RD., WOODBRIDGE, CONN, 
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New Macmillan Texts 


KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 
A Short History of the Far East 


NEW REVISED EDITION 


In this new edition, Latourette has added recent material, covering 
events, country by country in Asia—Japan, Korea, Southeast Asia, 
and India—from the summer of 1945 to the close of 1950. The book 
also includes a treatment of developments in Korea. 


To be published in March-April 
CHARLES A. ROBINSON, JR. 
Ancient History from Prehistoric 
Times to the Death of Justinian 


Here, in one volume, are the essential facts of ancient history from 
earliest times to the “end” of antiquity, which the author sets at 565 
A.D. with the death of Justinian. The book gives a general treatment 
of governments, politics, wars, arts, law, and economic development. 

i To be published in the early spring 


JOHN HALL STEWART 


A Documentary Survey of 
the French Revolution 1788-1799 


This book presents ample material to serve as a basic text for the 
study of the French Revolution and provides the basic public docu- 
ments in English translation, with explanatory notes, to enable 
students to supplement their study with primary source materials. 


To be published in the early spring 
FRED ALBERT SHANNON 


America’s Economic Growth 
THIRD EDITION 


This well-known, standard text has been brought up to date with 
adequate coverage of the vast economic developments during the 
period of World War 11. The conflict between advocates of a con- 
trolled economy and free enterprise is graphically portrayed, 

To be published in the early spring 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Teach Yourself History 
LIBRARY 


Five New Additions 


ERASMUS AND THE 
NORTHERN RENAISSANCE 


MARGARET MANN PHILLIPS tells the life 
story of the great Humanist, his part in 
the Revival of Learning, the Reforma- 
tion, and his great influence on his 
times. 


HENRY V AND THE 
INVASION OF FRANCE 


E. F, Jacos writes of the personality 
and aims of a great war leader and, 
through him, of Anglo-French relations 
during a period of great civil strife in 
France. 


RICHELIEU AND THE 
FRENCH MONARCHY 


C. V. Wencwoop's excellent study of 
how Cardinal Richelieu solved France's 


problems, gave the French monarchy 
effective power at home and unrivalled 
prestige abroad. - 


CATHERINE THE GREAT 
AND THE EXPANSION 
OF RUSSIA 


GLADYS Scorr THomson’s study of the 
brilliant empress-autocrat, the driving 
force behind Russia's military expan- 
sion and growth in achievement in the 
18th century. 


LENIN AND THE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


CHRISTOPHER Hire describes Lenin's 
thought, the revolution which was his 
life work, his significance abroad, in a 
book which contributes much to our 
understanding. 
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Only $2.00 buys each volume of the splendid Teach Yourself History 
Library. Students of history and general readers find these books absorbing 
as they are invaluable. College professors are reading the books with en- 
thusiasm and using them to stimulate their students' interest. Hans KoHN, 
in the New York Times, said: “There are few satisfactory media to fill the 
demand and strike the right balance between attractive popularization 
and serious scholarship. Mr. Rowse . . . has approached the task in a 
novel and felicitous way in his “Teach Yourself History Library.’ ” 


Edited by the brilliant Oxford historian, A. L. Rowse, the series when 
complete will comprise some forty volumes. All volumes are uniform in 
format and price, all are by experts. 


Please write The Macmillan Company for information about this un- 
usual series. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY . 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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The Theory and Prac- 
tice of Communism 


By R. N. CAREW HUNT 


In one of the clearest and best-written books ever 
to appear on the subject, R. N. Carew Hunt tells what . 
Communism is, how it began, how it developed from 
Marx and Engels through Lenin and Stalin, how it has 
been modified in practice, and why its appeal to intelli- 
gent people makes it particularly dangerous. “. . . tem- 
perate, well-informed and commendably parsimonious 
of controversial small change—a genuine contribution 
to understanding Marxist ideology.” R. H. TAWNEY, 
Sunday Times (London). First American Edition 

$3.00 ` 


The Bolshevik 
Revolution, 1917-1923 


By EDWARD HALLETT CARR 


The first volume of a monumental work destined to 
be hailed as the definitive history of the USSR, by the 
distinguished author of The Soviet Impact on the 
Western World. Lenin’s part in the revolution and 
counter-revolution, the political and social structure 
of the emerging USSR, events that molded the future, 
are carefully analyzed. “The whole work is much the 
most important contribution ... for many years in any 
language.” —Sunday Times, London $5.00 
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The Index of 
American Design 


Text by Erwin O. Christensen 
Introduction by Holger Cahill 


An incomparable volume of native American arts 
and crafts—everything from fire-engines to quilts and 
glassware—providing for the first time a complete 
picture of the creative craftsmanship of our forefathers. 
Almost 400 illustrations—100 in full rich color—in- 
clude the finest examples from the famous Index of 
American Design, housed in the National Art Gallery. 
“A magnificent picture book . . . It is art; it is history; 
it is America.”—-LEWIS GANNETT, New York Herald 
Tribune. $15.00 


American Painting 


HISTORY AND 
INTERPRETATION 


By VIRGIL BARKER 


A book to treasure as an embodiment of our Ameri- 
can heritage: a comprehensive history of American 
painting from its origins through the great figures of 
Homer, Eakins and Ryder, by a renowned authority. 
100 full-page illustrations. “It is easy to believe that 
Barker . . . spent more than 20 years on this book. 
It is more than a chronicle of painters and their efforts. 
It is a fascinating historical survey of our culture and 
our manners as well. . .”—Boston Sunday Herald 


$12.50 
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The New Year-book for Military Historians 
Brassey’s Annual 


THE ARMED FORCES YEARBOOK 


1950 
EDITED BY REAR-ADMIRAL H. G. THURSFIELD 


“Brassey” in a new guise—this sixty-first issue marks a departure from the 
traditional Naval Annual. Because of the essential unity of modern Defense Forces, 
the famous year-book now includes authoritative records of the year’s activities in 
all branches of the military—Army, Navy and Air. : 

The usual reports on technical advances, developments in strategy and tactics, 
and overall direction now cover the whole scope of military affairs all over the 
world. Besides special articles on the future of the submarine, general Western De- 
fenses, an article by Captain B. H. Liddell-Hart on “The Objective in War,” the 
volume stresses the new inter-service co-ordination. 

Here, at last, in one volume is the indispensable reference for the student of 
. military affairs and the historian alike. 


31 Illustrations $7.00 





Coming Spring, 1951 


Teach Yourself History Library 
Two New Titles... 


CRANMER AND THE ENGLISH 
REFORMATION 
BY F. E. HUTCHINSON 


Not completely a churchman nor a politician, neither Catholic nor Protestant, 
Archbishop Cranmer is a fitting symbol of the many counter-currents of the Eng- 
lish Reformation. Mr. Hutchinson draws a remarkable portrait of the man and, 
with scholarly probity, gives an equitable account of the upheaval. 


PETER THE GREAT AND THE 
EMERGENCE OF RUSSIA 
BY B. H. SUMNER 


Here is a much needed biography, combining in a delightful manner carefu 
scholarship and good writing. The reader will obtain not only an excellent survey 
of one of the most important periods of Russian history, but also an objective 
evaluation of the work of Peter the Great—to some a superman, as fearsome tc 
the West as Stalin, to others the personification of the Antichrist. 


Uniform in format Probably $2.00 the volume 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Significant Books from Abroad 


BOTH SIDES OF THE CURTAIN 


BY MAURICE PETERSON 


This book of personal and diplomatic reminiscence is a wide-awake, shrewd, humorous 
and intelligent account of 36 years as a career officer in the British foreign service. The 
key problems arising in the Middle East, Spain and the Soviet Union are emphasized; 
and there are striking pen portraits of such world figures as Arthur Balfour, Lloyd 
George, Lord Curzon, Marshal Pétain, Molotov and Vyshinsky. 


314 Pages Ilustrated | $4.00 


THE HISTORY OF WESTERN 
EDUCATION 


BY WILLIAM BOYD 


Here is a thoroughly revised edition of the standard work on Western Education. Be- 
ginning with the educational ventures of ancient Greece, the story is now brought up 
to date in a lengthy additional chapter on twentieth century educational theory and 
practice, including developments since World War IL Viewing the entire process as 
evolutionary, Mr. Boyd shows how current practices and opinions have gradually taken 
shape in the course of centuries, and makes clear the links between past and present. 


Fifth Edition Enlarged $4.00 


Available again 


LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY 


BY LORD ACTON 


“It is good to see a reissue of [Acton's] “Lectures on Modern History” in which the 
great teacher recognized the arrival of a new age of historical writing, and then led 
his Cambridge students through nineteen tight-packed chapters of modern history, 
beginning with the post-medieval rise of nationalism and ending with the American 
Revolution. To read these lectures is to understand at least partially why Gooch has 
declared that Acton ‘was beyond compare the most erudite Englishman of his time,’ 
why Toynbee has called him ‘one of the greatest minds among modern Western his- 
torians.’” Saturday Review of Literature 


362 Pages Reissue $2.50 
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The Royal Demesne in 


English Constitutional History: 1066-1272 
By ROBERT S: HOYT, Associate Professor of History 
: The State University of Towa y 


. © This study of the origins and nature of the ancient nie and of the 
seignorial policy of the Anglo-Norman kings concentrates upon those 
aspects of the landed endowment of the crown which throw light upon 


the strength, nature, and policy of the monarchy. 
Just subred; 265 pages, $3750 
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‘The Atlantic Civilization: 


Eighteenth - Century Origins 


By MICHAEL KRAUS, Associate Professor of History ` 
City College of New York 


“Professor Kraus's volume will interest every American concerned with 
panier Oe relations of the United States with foreign, nations. His book 
supplies a background of factual data for further investigation of” the 
impact, for good or for ill, of the United States upon other countries.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 345 pages, $3.75 75 


The Court of Common Pleas 
in Fifteenth Century England 
By MARGARET HASTINGS, New Jersey College for Women , 








e This study of legal administration and procedure traces a personal action 
from writ to final process, giving a complete picture of the procedures, 
personnel, and background of the medieval English court. “A mine of 
information.”-—HARVARD LAW REVIEW 1947. 








320 pages, illustrated, $3.75 
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